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The Lincolnized Watch 


Truth and service are its characteristics. 
Like Lincoln, it has a mission of service to 
the people—all the people. 

For the man who likes the homely virtues 
of sturdiness and accuracy, combined with 
good appearance and the greatest value 
that has ever been crammed into a dollar, 
we recommend 


“The Watch that made the dollar famous” ~~ 
or some other member of the ve 
Ingersoll family comprising # 


“The Watch that made the Dollar famous” 
The Eclipse —a thin model for men : ° 
The Midget—a model for women and girls 
The Junior—a small thin model watch . 

The Wrist Watch—for men and women 


A remarkable little book—“ Pointers ”— 
will be sent free on request 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 29 Ashland Building, New York 
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SOMEONE WHO SAW a proof of the cover of this number said ‘Of course that’s 
touched up a lot!” Not at all. The profile of the Father of His Country, selected in 
honor of February 22nd, is a direct reproduction of an untouched photograph of the 
remarkable rock overlooking the San Fernando valley, in California. Even the ex- 
pression of the mouth, said to be due to a clumsily constructed set of false teeth, has 
been reproduced by Nature in this extraordinary piece of portrait sculpture. 

This number is distinguished by the authoritative material upon Alaska which 
forms its leading feature. Secretary Lane, who has contributed the material for the 
article on “Tomorrow in Alaska” and who has rendered a similar service to the readers 
of SUNSET in the matter of two articles upon the plans of Uncle Sam for Western 
development, soon to appear, writes: “I am delighted to codperate with SUNSET MAGA- 
ZINE, not for the sake of any personal glory but because I want our western states to 
know that the officials of the Department of the Interior are in sympathy with them 
and their people and that we want their codperation.” 


CONTENTS 


COVER DESIGN: Washington Rock . From a photograph 








A Western Valentine ... . Title page 
Drawn by Clifton Meek 


The'Old Witch Tree... w & 6 se Hw Frontis piece 


Illustrating “Autobirds of Passage” 


Yesterday and Tomorrow in Alaska Formerly Governor of Alaska 
Illustrated in colors (Tomorrow . FRANKLIN K. LANE 311 


A statement regarding nearly fifty years of Governmental Secretary of the Interior 
neglect of a territory together with a forecast of the era of (An interview with Arthur Dunn) 
official recognition of Alaska’s needs 

ations for Phrée « . « 2 « * « » « »« « HUGH JOHNSON 
A soldier story by the soldier author of “Officer of the Day” 
Illustrated by L. J. Rogers 


The Statesmanship of Missouri Babe ... . 
Relieving the Mexican situation with a little humor 
Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


Looking Intothe Future .... . . . . WINFIELD HOGABOOM 
How the Panama-California Exposition, at San Diego in 1915, plans “to show what will be by 
what has been” 

Decorations by Egbert Norman Clark 
The Hog . . EMM Ee a & ws » » BREVARDEMEAVSICONNOR 


A dramatic story of love and hate with a thrilling climax 
Illustrate’ by Maynard Dixon 


The Man Who Won ....- - « «+ « « + WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 
Third instalment of the story of a struggle for the possession of land. Burdick and Carson 


clash and Cass gets the worst of it ; 
Illustrated from drawings made in Wyoming by Arthur Cahill 


eee - WALTER E. CLARK 299 


(Continued on page 237) 
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THE HUGHES’ Insurance THE FIRST YEAR, policy- ANDIN addition, the Postal 
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Pre and public agreed that 
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was the great reform needed. O 
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_ The Postal Life Insurance whole-life policies ey 
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Life or a Monthly-Income Policy. nearly $50,000,000. 
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FEBRUARY CONTENTS—Continued 


The Rejuvenation of San Fernando . . . . . WALTER V. WOEHLKE 357 
The story of the Los Angeles aqueduct and the fulfilment of the padres’ prophecy 
Illustrated in colors 

Tainted Wealth ccs S & =e & 2. RERERODS KYNE 307 


Wherein Mr. Gibney smells his way into a profit to the further discomfiture of Captain Scraggs 
Illustrated by L. J. Rogers 


























An Hour of Virtue .<« <« «6» « »« « « » THEO, BRAND 379 ' 
The story of a tramp dog that made good ; 

Stately Homes of California. . . . . . . . PORTER GARNETT 381 ' 
The Merritt Home at Pasadena 
Illustrated in colors 

Autobirds of Passage Wik 2% «2 4 « ERAUEXANDER POWELL 385 ' 
On the King’s Highway to the Golden Gate. Chapter three in the log of the Sunset car * 
Ilustrated in colors £ 

Little Stories of the West ........ 394 2 
The Eggs of a Hundred Delights (Grant Wallace ; The Trade (Alice Peirce Sylvester) y 
Illustrated by Grant Wallace : 

Interesting Westerners . ........ 398 | 
Theodore Hittell (Pauline Hess); Miss Arizona Bonanza Wimple (Bernice E. Newell); John : 
Edward Chilberg (J.J. Underwood) } 
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Illustrated 3 
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Why the Advertising Pages Pay You Dividends 


The real service of a magazine is two-fold. 
N First—to instruct and entertain its readers. Second—to act as a business 
\} adviser and guide. 





It is fitting, then, that the table of contents and the index to advertisers be 
closely linked, in that each is a guide to the offerings of the publication. 

Not so many years ago a magazine called attention to its advertisements only 
| as an indication of its own prosperity. The publisher was not anxious to advise 
his readers relative to the honesty of the advertiser or the merit of his product. 

sut time has brought about a change. 

Advertised goods are recognized as standard in the world’s marts. Both the 
publication and the advertiser long ago learned that neither could profit by the 
exploitation and sale of inferior products or the proposal to assist in property 
| I} exc hange without strict adherence to honest business methods. 
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The advertiser of today is foremost in the ranks of business, manufacturing or 
selling, and is not in competition with the business man or firm who dares not face 


the light of publicity. 


The growth of advertising has been phenomenal, but it is noticeable that only 
such products as have merited public favor have succeeded. Most of those who 
have fallen by the wayside can measure their failure with the true value of their 


product. 


In so far as its advertising columns are concerned, the real service of the modern 
magazine is to introduce the dealer and his goods to the buyer. 
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Kranich €° Bach Carefulness Commences 


at the Lumber Yards 


i=) WE ARE SURE THAT 
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In seeking evidence of the real quality of a piano one must _ evolution, the truth seeker must journey—back to places that 
go further than gilded showrooms, The appearance of an are dark and hotand dusty, where whurling beltsand humming 
instrument furnishes no proof that it will be satisfactory steel furnish the only music, and where pianos lose their iden- 
ten years ©. even one year from the date of its purchase. _ tity in unrecognizable wooden shapes—there is where the effort 
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no other piano establishment can surpass. 


“Where Piano Quality Is Made” is the title of a 
booklet that shows why Kranich & Bach instrue 
ments are unexcelled, It will be sent Sree on request, 


K 
c 
\ 
Y 
K Back, far back, through myriad processes of mechanical — auust start that gives permanent satisfaction to the piano buyer, E( ‘ 
4 a7 ° ~“ I j | 
| i Kranich & Bach | | 
° ‘ » H 
‘| Grand, Upright and Player-Pianos |@ | 
(Ct DS > 
=\. (72- are among the very few American-made instruments that are q 
\WA built complete, from start to finish, under one roof. NY 
J / << : 
4 At Their quality is the quality that is insured only by generations of reputation 
—~TJW Pick q y \ yoo 8 P FY a 
, A, 1iNnX | \ building by the same families—it is the uniform excellence obtainable only where pianos K Hy 
fii \| \ | \ are constructed in every detail (not assembled) under one supervising head. Dy 4} 
| j \\ The name of Kranich & Bach on the Fall Board of an instrument 1s the buyers K( bi 
A assurance | that its beauty and {musical a ii 
qualities are permanent and _notKofdthe D < 
fleeting, commercial kind. K( || 
In addition to this assurance the seven y ; ; 
floors * of ,the { Kranich & Bach factory Y, 3 
furnish tangible proofs of quality such as \ ; 
GY, 
\ 
G 









KRANICH & BACH 


237 East 23d Street New York City 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 


resorts, communities and colonization companies. The advertisers and 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
by Sunset MAGazine and are believed to be trustworthy. SUNSET does 


not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 


If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails 
to find such information as is desired, his attention is called to the 
SuNnseT SERVICE BurEAU in the editorial section of this magazine. 


SEAN. LE SATIRE 












SANGRE : 




















Gentleman’s Country Home 


““OVERLOOK KNOLL.*? SAN ANTONIO HEIGHTS. UPLAND, CALIFORNIA 


] 





Located 2000 feet above the sea—in one of the choicest orange growing districts in Southern California—c 
to Pacific Electrie Railway, connecting with 3 Transcontinental Railways and direct Trolley to Los Ange 
The Residence, 96x65, 14 Rooms, 2 Baths. Every modern convenience. Magnificent grounds, over ten acres, Wi! : 
720 citrus trees, mostly navel oranges—with complete assortment of deciduous and evergreen fruit and nut tres 
The grounds, with ornamental trees and shrubbery, were laid out by California’s most noted Landscape artist 
lhe whole surrounded by an expensive stone wall. View is unsurpassed. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM FRANK WHEELER, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


— 
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The hopes an¥ dreams of hundreds 
of the world, are facused upon FONT. 
to buying an Orangé Grove, and having 


pf people, in all walks of life, in all parts 
ANA. They are devoting their savings 


Then—the banker and the blacksmith, the naval officgr and the missionary, 


the railroad man and the lawyer, the ff 
an the machinist, all\have the same p 


prmer and the stgnographer, the doctor 
an. To live, prosperously, supported i 
art of the Citrus /Belt of Southern Ca}i- 





comfort by their trees,\located in the he 
fornidk—with the warm sun above, w 


rice of FontanA orange, 
ed, planted/to ordfr, is /$550 pn 


h the majestic 


b ves, any assoxtment 
acre, indludind water\rights. Growi 


groves, nearly 2 yegrs old/ $650| an acye; nearly 


These teyfns, with Ahe older trees, bring the \bulk of the payments 


bearing/age of thf trees. 


LOCAL 


NEW CANADA DAVIS & GOETZ 
INVESTMENT CO. 915 Plymouth Bldg. 
907 Lindsay Bldg. Minneapolis 

Winnipeg 


GENTS : 
S. A. FRENCH & ROUNTREE & 
COMPANY \ COMPANY 
54 W. Randolph St. 714 Old South Bldg 
Chicago 


it cared for until it/comes into bearing. _| 
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known to all who have seen Yosemite! When are you going to see Yosemite, the Nation’s 
Playground? A part of itis yours. The trip is easy—in price and comforts. In the heart of 
the Park is Sentinel Hotel, rates $3 to $4 per day; $20 to $25 by the week. At the end of 
the railroad is Hotel del Portal, rate $4 per day. 


Write for folder to the Yosemite Valley Railroad Beautiful souvenir booklet mailed on receipt of $1. 
Company, Merced, California, or call on any Southern No advertising; a gem of the printer's art. nd the 
Pacific Agent. dollar to the Yosemite Railroad Company, Merced. 
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fo] em -7 tm ed f FROM SAN GABRIEL VALLEY 














THE GLORIOUS BEAUTY 


AND 


THE JOY OF LIVING 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


is depicted partially in the above illustration. Should you 











desire more information of this favored land, a card to 
the address below will bring our newest, best booklet 
entitled “Trolley Trips Through Wonderland.” Send 
for it and take the journey in imagination with “John and 
Mary” through the country you are longing for and will 
some day become a resident of. Better begin your prep- 


arations now for the real journey. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC | | 


| ‘*First in Safety’’ 


In competition with all steam railroads 
in the United States, the Southern 
a Pacific Company has been awarded the 

‘ Harriman Memorial Safety Medal by 











the American Museum of Safety, for 
~ the best record in accident prevention 
4 in the year 1913. 


During a period of five years not one 
passenger's life has been lost through , 
the collision or derailment of trains on 


Southern Pacific lines, involving the 


ba 


movement, for a distance of one mile, 





of eight thousand million passengers. 


‘“Safety First’’ 























Mt. Tamalpais 
| over “The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World”’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


Che Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 

a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 

San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 

the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
| ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
| Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
| ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
| want to go again. 


For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


| 
| Ticket Office 
| 





874 Market Street, San Francisco . 
Sausalito Ferry. San Francisco Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
$ from top of Mt. Tamalpais 
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The HUNTINGTON 


at Oak Knoll, Pasadena, is not only the social center of California’s winter colony, but is the 
most magnificent, and the one absolutely fire-proof, winter resort hotel in the West. 

rhe grounds of the Huntington have been planted from the world-wide collection gathered by 
H. E. Huntington for his private estate. 

The Huntington offers a private golf course, tennis courts and the best equipped garage in 
Southern California. 

[he Huntington is favorably known to the Southern Pacific Company and information and 
literature can be obtained at that Company's city offices. 

The Huntington is now open for its first season. D. M. LINNARD, Manager. 











Both of which areat PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 








The MARYLAND 


operated in conjunction with, and under the same management as the Huntington, offers the most 
unique bungalow service in the world in connection with the hotel proper. 

At the Maryland is combined the conveniences offered by a great hotel, with the privacy and 
comfort to be found only in a Southern California bungalow. 

The Maryland is favorably known to the Southern Pacific Company, and information and litera- 
ture may be obtained at Southern Pacific city offices. D. M. LINNARD, Manager. 
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SEE ALASKA 


Uncle Sam’s Empire of Wild Splendors and Wondrous Wealth 
One-Fifth As Large As the United States 


Plan now to visit Alaska next summer—there is no other trip in the world like it— 
the scenery is magnificent and the climate is very pleasant and invigorating. 
You will see numerous quaint totem pole villages—the very interesting Indian 
basket makers and fishermen—awe-inspiring glaciers and icebergs—most entranc- 
ing vistas of Islands set in the arms of the sea with shores clad in the deep rich 
green of the primeval forest. 

The Alaska sunsets are pronounced by world travelers the most beautiful to be 
seen anywhere, and to witness them is well worth the voyage, which can be made 
with perfect ease and comfort and no unusual clothing or other preparations are 
necessary. The Alaska trip is an ideal vacation and st inds alone as the most 
unique sightseers’ mecca; for there is nothing else like it in all the world. 
Thoroughly modern and comfortable ste: umships sail regularly from Seattle to 
Alaska, calling at dozens of points of intense interest. 

Get acquainted with Alaska. 

Write today for complete details of the trip and illustrated literature which will be 
mailed to any address free of charge. 


WASHINGTON & ALASKA DEPARTMENT 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 
218 Globe Building Seattle, Washington 


























-—While in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 





200 rooms—all facing outward. Suites for families 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 














| lore. IPErRrRY 


Madison Street and Boren ae 


SEATTLE 


Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and pe - 
| manent guests. It is absolutely fireproof and i 
| furnished according to the most modern idea 
luxury, comfort and_ refinement. It comma 
a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascac 
and the Olympics. European Plan. 

Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 


| B. H. BROBST, Manager 
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Alaska 


North America’s Scenic Wonderland 








Summer Excursion 1914 


WO remarkably attractive 
round trip excursions 
planned for the tourist 
season of 1914. One of 
ten days, taking in Sitka, 
Taku Glacier, Juneau, etc.—round trip 
$66, including berth and meals. a we 


Another the new Alaska Tour to Seward, 
Valdez and Cordova — fourteen days 
duration, round trip $100, including 
berth and meals, and side trip on 
Copper River & Northwestern Railway 
to Miles and Childs Glaciers — the 
world’s largest moving ice =masses. 


This company also operates on the 
commercial routes to Nome, Alaska 
Peninsula, Southwestern and South- 
eastern Alaska. 7 HK GE & 


Short route to the Shushanna via the 
McCarthy trail—the latter being only 
75 miles from McCarthy to Shushanna. 

















Steamer “‘Mariposa”’ 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


LOWMAN BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





























Unique Alaskan Picture 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
WRITE 







JOHN H. BUNCH 
General Freight and Passenger Agent 
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Splendid 12,500 ton steamers 


Sailings Alternate Saturdays 
Write for Illustrated Booklets 


BUSK & DANIELS General Agents 
316 Produce Exchange, New York, or Local Agents 


































Berkeley’s 
Famous 
Hotel 


he Shattuck 


CALIFORNIA 








BERKELEY 


Modern and Fireproof 
300 Rooms 
200 Rooms with Bath 


The Shattuck, a hotel with the home atmosphere, 
in the heart of beautiful, classic Berkeley, thirty- 
five minutes from the business district of San 
Francisco, with excellent ten-minute street car 
and ferry service. 


The Shattuck is the Center and starting point for 
innumerable delightful auto drives, only afew 
minutes from the University of California and 


far-famed Greek Theatre. 


SUGGESTION : 
Reserve Rooms Now for 
1915 
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Hotel Imperial 


Putt MetTsScHAN Sr. & Sons, PROPRIETORS 


Complete Equipment 
Correct Service 
300 Rooms, 175 with Bath 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 perday 





Luxury at the Price of Ordinary Service 





In the Heart of the Theatre and Shopping District 
Close to Principal Scenic Car Line 


Broadway (formerly 7th): between Washington and Stark 


PORTLAND, OREGON 










Hotel Stewart 


GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 


SAN FRANCISCO 





European Plan $1.50 a day up 
American Plan $3.50 a day up 


MOTORBUS MEETS ALL TRAINS AND STEAMERS 





ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 





Hottest and most curative springs in 
the world. Modern hotel waters. Mud 
highly radioactive. Rheumatism, kid- 
ney and stomach tioubles successfully 
treated. Resident physician. Altitude 
2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. 
Dairy and Foe ken ranch. American 


plan table. Californ ia’s ideal resort 











ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO. 
Arrowhead Lesion Calif. 





In all 1 the World no 1 Wa aters “like ew 


Ww ilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 


COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 


umatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Tr 


Open all year. 
Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 


Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 


—— 
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Cure Rhe 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Occupies a splendid six-story, absolutely fire-proof steel and 
concrete building, in the very heart of the city. Before its 
doors are the main tracks of the great interurban and suburban 
street-car systems which connect the city with the beaches, 
the mountain and foothill resorts, the neighboring towns 
and the thousand and one places of interest in and about 
the wonderfully attractive city of Los Angeles. Guests of the 
Hotel Van Nuys find here an atmosphere of dignity and 
refinement and the association of delightful people of taste, 
thoroughly appreciative of the facilities provided for their 
comfort. Many guests, claimed by quiet elegance and 
homelike hospitality, have been returning each year for 
many years to make the Van Nuys their temporary home. 
Throughout the house one will find swift efficient service, 
courteous attention and comfortable surroundings. The 
Hotel Van Nuys and its management are favorably known 
to the Southern Pacific Company and literature may be 
obtained from that company’s city ticket offices. af a 


C. H. KNAPPE, MANAGER 
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STEAMSHIP. 
COMPAN yeu 


4merican & 
Australian 


Splendid 
Steamers 
Sierra 
Sonoma 
Ventura 


SYDNEY SHORT LINE 


19 DAYS—San Francisco to Syduey 


Round World - Ist 


- 2ndClass - 393 
Sailings Honolulu every 2 weeks 


Sydney 


$110—HONOLULU- and Return 
You can make this trip ‘ from San Frs 


each way at sea, 5 days on Islands 


HE Direct Route 
from New Orleans is by the 


Winlse 
Great Write Fleet 
Every Wednesday there is a 15-day cruise; every Thursday 
an 11-day cruise and every Saturday a 17-day cruise with 
4 Special Cruises—January 14th, 28th—February 7th, 25th 
T ve comfortable way is to sail on one of the snow-white passenger steamers of the Great 
White Fleet—the only ones sailing from any American Port designed exclu 
Tropic Cruising and Tropic Comfort. 


vely for 
with private baths. 


Every room outside, many en suite and many 


FROM NEW YORK 
18-day cruises de luxe every Saturday. 


22-day cruises every Wednesday, 
FROM BOSTON 


18-day cruises every Thursday. 





New Service in New Steamers 
Write us for Beautifully Illustrated Booklet, No. 74. Describes fully each of these 


delightful holiday cruises 





G:ves fascinating facts. New information. Write today 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Steamship Service 
630 Common Street Battery Piace 
New Orleans New York 
Or any authorized ticket or tourist agent. 








Long Wharf 
Boston 


Independent Trips 
Rate $652.30 Up 


| You see the most inter- 
esting parts of Europe 
Egypt, Ceylon, India, 
China, Japan, Philip- 
pines, Australia and Ha- 
wali. Start any time, any 
place, either direction. First 
class throughout. 
Travelers’ Checks Good 
All Over the World 
White for 
** Independent A round the 
World Booklet’’ 


OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts. 


5 Broadway, New York 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago | 
Central National Bank, St. Louis 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 
Robert Capelle, San Francisco 





19 DAYS 
- $625 


28 days 
Ist Class $110 


co) in 16 days, 54 days 
ets gow 


d six months 
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Motel Htexandria Los Angeles 


HE ALEXANDRIA, a truly palatial hotel in every sense of 
the word, embodies all that makes for the pleasure and the 
comfort of its guests. Here service is supreme. Satisfac- 

tion is never more complete. The magnificence and beauty of 
the Alexandria’s appointments mark it a world famous hotel. 


The decorations and furnishings of public and private apartments 
are the supreme efforts of artists both from America and Europe. 


The Alexandria and its management is favorably known to the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and information and literature can be obtained at that Company’s city offices. 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 


A.C. BILICKE, President S.J. WHITMORE, Vice-Pres.and Gen. Mgr. JOSEPH REICHL, Asst. Mer. 
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A Wonderful 
Steamship Ride 


NEW ORLEANS 
TO NEW YORK 


**One Hundred Golden Hours at Sea’’ 


ele = 
















with all the p!easures and benefits of an 
ocean voyage. 


Fares the same as all rail but include 
berth and meals on Steamships. 


Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from New Orleans and New York. 


A wonderful new train to carry you 
San Francisco to New Orleans in three 
days 


“The Sunset Limited” 


Operated Daily with no extra fare. 


Write for illustrated booklets 
and information. 


L. H. NUTTING, General Pass. Agent 
366 Broadway, New York 








i P. K. GORDON, General Agent 
Hy Flood Bldg., San Francisco 
NZ 
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The a 
Wiltshire Tpotel- 





First Class Service Rates: $1.00 Per Day and Up 
E. R. CLUTE, Gen’! Mgr. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


334-342 STOCKTON STREET 





Located in the heart of the business district 
and virtually at the entrance of the Stockton 
Street tunnel, which will be direct route to 
Exposition Grounds. Finest View in the City. 
Handsomely furnished cozy lol by; _ ladies’ 
parlor. A thoroughly up-to-date hotel with 
First Class Cafe in connection. 

Meet Us Here 

Jos. S. Thoma Thos. A. Hender 


220 Rooms Class “A” Building 
200 with Bath Fifteen Stories 
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We Have 2/0 Miles of Such Roads 


San Joaquin County was one of the first in California to vote bonds 
for highway improvement. Our citizens readily agreed to bond 
themselves for $2,000,000 and the result of the money thus raised is 
seen to-day in the finest system of highways in any county in Northern 
or Central California. Paved highways make marketing easy, afford 
pleasure and comfort, reduce taxes and raise realty values. Besides 
the 270 miles of macadamized highway all auxiliary highways are kept 
in good condition. .San Joaquin County also has 400 miles of navi- 
gable waterways within its boundary. Five transcontinental rail- 
roads cross the county—every section has railroad transportation. 

The products of San Joaquin County include all manner of fruits 
and vegetables, dairy products, barley, alfalfa and other forage crops, 
nuts and live stock. Home life advantages are unsurpassed by those 
in any other county in California. 

We will be glad to tell you more about our county. 




















For illustrated literature and answers to your inquiries address either of the undersigned: 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce... ..... .Stockton Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade Manteca 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association... ....Lodi Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade .......... Ripon 
Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade, Tracy 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 
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Live in Delightful 
Tuolumne and Grow 


Apples Like Thes 
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Electricity 
and Water 


These are the vital elements that have come to the 
aid of Mz idera County. Before it was learned that 
a great subterranean water supply was within easy 
reach, Madera County was given over almost 
wholly to grain farming. If it rained there was a ‘ : " “ i 
crop There is mighty good money in raising 
Then someone discovered how easy it was to obtain apples. The business ae delightf, and 
water merely by digging a well. But a difficulty healthful one to begin with. 
arose. ‘To pump the water was expensive. The 
development of the gasoline engine helped but the 
development of the electrical motor has changed 
the face of Madera County. 


The production of apples in the United 
States has fallen off steadily during the past 
ten years. 

Good apple land is hard to find. There 
are only certain places where apples can be 
grown, profitably. 


Now any farmer can put down a well, install a 
motor, construct a reservoir and have an ample 
supply of water at a nominal cost for installation 
and an insignificant cost for operation. 


Tuolumne County, California, is one of 
these spots. But the peculiar thing about 
Tuolumne County is that the finest of apple 
Jand may be purchased very cheaply. A few 
years hence you cannot buy this land at any- 
where near its present low price. 


People are flocking into Madera County from all 
parts of the world. Fruit trees and vineyards have 
taken the place of wheat and barley fields. The 
fertile land has been turned intoa veritable garden. 


There is still plenty of room for more settlers. 
One thing that shor ild appeal to every man looking 
for a new home is that Madera County land is still 
much cheaper than similar land in the San Joaquin 


alley, of which it is a part Apples are but one of the many profital ible 


products of Tuolumne County. It is well 
worth while to look into the opportuniti 
- hi ur county offers. Senc literature. 
For information and beautifully illustrated folder address which our county offer: end for lite . 


Secretary Madera County 
Chamber of Commerce 


MADERA 
CALIFORNIA 


INNO lcolicicacicoc 
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Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 


SONORA 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY 


GALIFORNIA 
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632,108 Acres in Sacramento County 
Every 20 Acres Will Support a Family 











One of these days every acre of farm land 
in this county will be under cultivation. 
What we need now is settlers, more people 
to bring more of our land under intensive 
cultivation. 


In the early history of the county the vast 
stretches of farm land were all in wheat or 





barley or devoted to pasturage. The land 
was then not valued at anywhere near its 
present valuation. When it was discovered 
that this land would produce enormously 
profitable crops if properly farmed, the wheat 
and barley ranches began to give way to 
fruit and truck farms. 


Incomes of from $100 to $500 per acre are 
not uncommon. Cherries produce the most 
remunerative of fruit crops. Plums, pears, 
peaches, grapes, cucumbers, beans, olives, 
figs, are big money makers. 


To illustrate the productiveness of the soil 
and the equableness of the climate we cite 
the fact that strawberries are marketed 
every month for a period of eleven months 








in the year. 


Sacramento County needs farmers. We will 
be glad to put you in touch with the oppor- 
tunities here. If you will send us your name 





and indicate a definite desire to know more 
about our county we will send our beautiful 
booklet and answer your questions. 


Immigration Committee, Board of Supervisors 


SACRAMENTO 
Sacramento County, California 
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CHEAP 
LANDS 


HIESE thousands of acres of land are suited to the 

: production of the greatest variety of crops grown 

in any similar extent of land in the world. Grain 

lands, alfalfa lands, fruit lands of every kind are in all 

parts of the county still waiting for the thrifty, industrious 

small farmer to take them and make them produce with 
the lavishness that is characteristic of these lands. 


Thousands of Acres of 
the Most Fertile Lands 
of this Marvelously 
Productive County 
Lie Undeveloped 


Although Fresno County produces tremen- 
dous quantities of fruits, grain, hay, etc., but 
a small portion of her land is under cultiva- 
tion. Thousands and thousands of acres of 
the finest soil is undeveloped or only partly 
under cultivation. Her resources are tremen- 
dous and the opportunities extended to in- 
dustrious people to become independent are 
unequalled in the West. 


FRESNO COUNTY LANDS ARE UNSURPASSED 
in point of fertility, and I'resno County has the greatest 
irrigation system in the world. Figs, nuts, oranges, olives, 
prunes, plums, peaches, grapes, apricots, berries, vege- 
tables of all kinds return handsome profits in Fresno 
County. 

Homeseckers find Opportunity on every side. 


Fresno 
County 


Write for Information to Any of the Following: 
I’resno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, Cal. 
Sanger Chamber of Commerce. Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. . . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce Selma, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce Laton, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. ... Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce... .Kerman, Cal. 








Grown Without Irrigation 


Yolo County farmers encounter little difficulty in 


growing all manner of grain without irrigation. In 
the picture are shown thirty-eight varicties of grain 
grown in 1913 without irrigation. 

Yolo is one of California’s most productive counties. 
Here there is much land suitable for stock raising, 
dairying, general farming and fruit raising. 
Dairying is especially profitable because of the 
productiveness of alfalfa, the great forage crop. 

A Yolo County Holstein cow holds a world’s record 
One that 
dairying profitable is the nearness of big markets 


for milk production. feature maki 


and a consequent ease in disposing of the product 
of the dairy farm. 


38 Varieties of Grain Grown in Yolo For additional information and booklet write th¢ 


secretary. 


YOLO COUNTY PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION COMMISSION 


wooDLaANDD YOLO COUNT Y catirornia 
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Are You Coming? 


ob, Do Dod 


Are you going to be one of the many fortunate 
settlers who will locate in Monterey County this 
year and who will start new homes in a new land 
of promise and plenty? 


yin 


Pd Sher 


Monterey County is a “Coast County.” Which means that 
the climate has that delightful quality so prized by the dairy- 
man and stockraiser, the truck farmer and the horticulturist, 
a variation that is scarcely noticeable. 


— 

















Monterey County is a wonderful producer of potatoes, apples, 
sugar beets, barley and live stock. It is also one of Cali- 
fornia’s most noted playgrounds. Historically it is full of 
interest. Scenically it has delights that are endless. 


For further information and illustrated booklet address either of the undersigned 
Monterey Chamber of Commerce 5 Hei eyed . Monterey 
Pacific Grove Board of Trade . Pacific Grove 
Kings City Board of Trade .. Kings City 
ROT BOUNCE T TC Ane ea na fe tear Soledad 
Greenfield Grange ; Greenfield 
Monterey County Chamber of Commerce 


onterey County 
| CALIFORNIA | | 
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The Contrast le feen ners: 


The contrast between Tulaya@gmismurmiutsactsetets 
is even greater. The topogig@iuite Maurie acta 
County gives, her every cligrimiguumultmouietd(ss 
to the rigorous north; her Bj Gtite Meantime thas 
her many varieties of fertlGRO A taee Oar loere 
excellent gravity and undeffigomUmar Gay haMiste 
geographical location a manding position to local 
markets and her transportettoimcl liso soe ante 
touch with the markets of tTaa\yoacer 


Here is the opportunity for UWaligiiatosc eee clentas 
the dairyman, the stockmanMitamnoutsisd cee ue metals 
investor. For free illustr@itaeuceurmusslirs 
information write Departmeylars Gee 


Tulare County [Lgpigeitey an Bevel: 
VISALIA, CANOURONINTEN 








Thousands of Dollars 
Worth of Salmon are 

.- Taken from Tilla- 
mook Rivers and Bays 
Annually. 


This is but one source of wealth, however, in resourceful ‘Tillamook County. The salmon catch i 
canned, a number of such canneries taking care of the product. 

The dairying industry is perhaps the biggest producer of wealth. Here dairying pays its greatest profits 
and the business is conducted under the least difficulties. Natural grass grows the year round affording, 
cheap feed. The Tillamook dairymen obtain the highest prices known for their butter fat. Co6perative 
cheese factories take care of the output of the dairy and turn the cream into profit. 

There is also a great wealth of timber—30,000,000,000 feet of the very finest of standing timber now 
ready for the harvest. This means great activity in development and manufacturing. 

Setter send today for our booklet. It tells much about ‘Tillamook County and its matchless resources. 


TILLAMOOK COUNTY COURT 


TILLAMOOK, OREGON 
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Products of Solano County 


These beautiful horses are pro- 
ducts of Solano County, California. 
They are typical of the sturdy stock 
found en California farms. 

But Solano County produces 
something besides splendid live 
stock. This county is one of the 
foremost in all California in the 
production of fruit. 

Fruit from Solano County is the 
earliest on the markets. Many acres 
of trees are in blossom in March 
and fruit shipments begin a month 
or so ahead of other sections. This 
means high prices, for early fruit 
always brings a premium. 


The same thing is true of vege- 
tables. The earliest vegetables on 
the California markets come from 
Solano County. 

Solano County belongs to the Bay 
region, that isa part of that rich body 
of land surrounding San Francisco 
Bay. It has a climate of its own. 
The rainy months are from Novem- 
berto March. Midwinter is a season 
of growth. Plowing is generally 
done earlier: by the middle of March 
alfalfa is well grown, vegetables are 
nearly ready for the market, fruit 
trees are blossoming, farm work is 
active and all the land is green. 


There are many upenings for energetic settlers 
in Solano County. Send for our literature. 


CHARLES F. WYER 


Secretary Solano County Exposition Commission 
Fairfield, Solano County, California 
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There is 


a Vast Difference 
in Investments 











When you buy an apple orchard you 
are not buying a mining stock certifi- 
cate. An apple orchard promises no 
extraordinary returns. It will not 
treble, quadruple or increase tenfold 
in value in the twinkling of an eye. 
On the other hand its value will 
not disappear overnight. It is safe 
and sound and will more than 
meet expectations if rightly handled. 











There is double assurance of the in- 
vestment value if an orchard has been 
given proper attention from the be- 
ginning. 


““Bottom-land’’ Farm 


An orchard scientifically selected, 
planted, cultivated and watched over 
and cared for by trained, expert horti- 
culturists is apt to be very nearly per- 
fect, isn't it? 


This is the sort of farm land that marks Coo 
Say as the real dairyman’s delight. Land like 
this in cultivation brings high prices but it i 
more than worth it. An acre and a half will 
easily keep a cow throughout the year. Natural 
grass grows luxuriantly and affords ample feed 
for the dairy cow. 
Coos Bay dairymen make big profits annually 
In fact Coos Bay cows average away above 
the usual in milk production and percentag 
of butter fat 
Coos Bay offers opportunities for farmer. 
horticulturists, dairymen, etc. There is much 
logged-off land that is ready for settlement 
andavhich can be purchased at most reasonable 
rate This land cleared brings big returns 
It is especially adapted to fruit raising. 
Coos Bay also offers splendid inducements to 
manufacturers. There is a wealth of natural 
power, good shipping facilities both by water 
and rail—the new railroad will soon be com 
and an abundance of raw material 
dy there are many manufactories locat 
ing around Coos Bay—saw mills, wood-work 
ing plants, paper pulp mills, etc. 
Our advice is that you get in touch with 
Coos Bay openings at once. 
We have a dandy new booklet just off the 
presses that contains a fund of information 
and many beautiful pictures. Yours for the 
asking 
Address either of the undersigned organiza 
tions 


Marshfield Chamber of Commerce 


Marshfield, Oregon 


North Bend Commercial Club 


North Bend, Oregon 


That is exactly what has been done 
with Oaco Orchards. We boldly 
call it Oregon’s perfect orchard tract. It 
commands the admiration of horticul- 
turists throughout the Northwest. 


You have the opportunity of owning 
one of these ten-acre tracts at a price 
no greater than is asked for the usual 
orchard tract. 


There are only a few tracts left. 
They will be sold before the 
trees are in blossom. Write for 
booklet and ask all the ques- 
tions you care. Better still 
make it a point to see 
Oaco Orchards at once. 
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THE 


OREGON APPLE COMPANY 


B. W. JOHNSON, Manager 
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Box O Corvallis, Oregon 
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Level Rich Land 
Ample Water for Irrigation 
and An Ideal Growing Climate 


These are the elements that, allied with man’s intelligence 
and energy, make for the success of the farmer and fruit grower 
in Kern County. 

Both citrus and deciduous fruits are grown with great profit. 
The virgin soil is of almost exhaustless fertility. Crops are 
large and the quality of the fruit is the highest. 

The same elements make for successful alfalfa raising. The 
alfalfa farmer cuts his crop six to eight times each year. He 
obtains from one to one and one-half tons to the acre each 
cutting. He sells at from $7.50 per ton in the field to $11 per 
ton baled. You can easily figure the profit from a crop of hay 
which averages nine tons to the acre in a year’s time. 

There is room for 200,000 farmers in Kern County. If you 
are one of the two hundred thousand we want to know it. We 
want you to get in touch with SUCCESS. Send at once for 
our literature and ask all the questions you care to ask. That’s 
our business—answering questions. We do not sell land. 





Secretary Kern County Board of Trade 


Bakersfield 
Kern County, California 
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The Real 
oy of Living 


Isn’t merely in work but it is in 
knowing that there will be ample 
reward for your labor. Labor, pleas- 
ure, just rewards, mixed in about the 
ideal proportions are the condiments 
of real life. 


If you are looking for a real home we 
suggest the Rogue River Valley. 


Jackson County leads all other 
counties in Oregon in the production 
of apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots. 


But not alone in fruit does it excell. 
Ten to forty acres devoted to intensi- 
fied or diversified farming or twenty 
acres and upward devoted to general 
farming pay handsome dividends when 
intelligently farmed. 


A delightful climate with an annual 
rainfall of thirty-three inches, an at- 
tractive environment of beautiful 
mountains and fertile valleys, prox- 
imity to thriving cities, easy access to 
Oregon’s natural wonders, the best 
fishing and hunting in the Northwest, 
rich soil, plenty of water—these are 
the things which should attract you 
to Jackson County. 


Write at once for illustrated liter- 
ature and information relative to the 
price of land, opportunities for be- 
ginners, etc. Address 


Jackson County Court 
JACKSONVILLE, OREGON 


“In the Rogue River Valley’’ 
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Kansas 
Farmer 
Came to 


ASHLAND 


seven years ago and purchased four 
acres for $27 ater he sold one 
acre for $1000 and gave a quarter of an 
acre away for a road, leaving him two 
and three-quarter acres. He clears from 
his two and three-quarter acres $1000 
to $1 200 per year. 

Others with larger acreages are 
making proportionate incomes. 

Write for our booklet. 

It tells about fruit, poultry, swine 
raising, dairying, ranching and other 
opportunities in Southern Oregon. 








Address Secretary Commercial Club 


ASHLAND, OREGON 











Make your dikes and ditches 


as fast as a team of horses can walk, by using the 
2Oth Century Grader 


Don’t waste time and money doing this sort 
of work with shovels or scrapers when our 
grader will do it better and cheaper. Requires 
only 1 man and 2 horses to handle it in 
heavy loam soil. Every cut is perfectly straight 
and the ditch bottom is ag flat and clean 
as a board. Ask us about 
“the machine with a hundred uses.” 


Baker Mfg. Co. 


574 Stanford Ave., Springfield, Ill 


EDWARD R. BACON CO., Pacific Coast Agents 
Dept. S, San Francisco 





WE MANUFACTURE 


The famous IMPERIAL PUMPS for Oilor 
Water Wells 


R. H. HERRON CO. 


Affiliated with 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Main Office and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal. Branches in all California Oil Fields 


ARIZONA 


GOVERNMENT LAND in YUMA COUNTY 


Rich as the Valley of the Nile 


Abundance of water for irrigating purposes 


Write 
MORLEY, The Land Man, YUMA, ARIZ. 


— 
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“SHASTA is a Most 


Resourceful County 
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We advise you to invest right now in Shasta County feats land. We don’t ask you to come 

to us to buy it, for we have nothing to sell. We are citizens of Shasta County and we believe 

in Shasta County and we know that you would believe in Shasta County if you knew the 

county as we do. It is a big county, a resourceful county, so resourceful that the slogan 
‘Diversified Shasta”’ fits it like a glove. 


SHASTA COUNTY appeals to the fruit farmer. The foothill lands are the very finest for 


apples, grapes and olives. 
SHASTA COUNTY appeals to the manufacturer. No county in the United States has more 


water power at its disposal. Few counties have as much raw material. ‘The hills are full of 
useful and precious metals. Almost six billion feet of timber covers the hills. 


SHASTA COUNTY appeals to the stock raiser. The valleys and hill lands are unusually 
rich in natural forage. Alfalfa is easily and profitably grown. Stock of all kinds are raised 
with great profit. 


SHASTA COUNTY appeals to the general farmer. Barley and wheat, stock raising, and all 


the various branches of general farm products are successfully grown. 


SHASTA og appeals to the hunter and fisherman. The streams are well stocked 
with game fish. The hiils afford endless deligh t to the hunter, for big game still abounds. 
Nature lovers find a satisfaction for the craving for the sublime and beautiful, in the natural 
wonders of the county. ‘There are mountains, mineral springs, mining camps, forests, lakes. 
Each summer finds a great influx of recreationists who find great delight in the beauty spots 
of the county. Health is contagious here. 


We have a splendid new booklet. It is different. It is chock full of information about the 
county and you should have it. If you are a homeseeker, a prospective settler, a health seeker, 
a manufacturer, a merchant seeking a location, whatever your inclinations and your desires, 
you should have this booklet. Write for it. Address either of the organizations listed herewith: 


Redding Chamber of Commerce - Redding, California 
Anderson Chamber of Commerce - Anderson, California 


Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, Redding, California 
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HIS old grand- 

father clock is 
made of apples. Its 
face is made of dried 
apples and even the 
pendulum is made of 
apples. It was one of 
the attractions of the 
recent Land Show in 
San Francisco where 
hundreds of thousands 
saw it and also saw the 
many other products 
from beautiful Sonoma 
County. Sonoma 
County has exhibited 
her fruits and other 
products in competi- 
tion with many counties 
and always brings home 
proper recognition. 

















We Have Never Had a Crop Failure 


Possibly we never will have a crop failure, for Sonoma County’s 
products are so varied that the loss of a single crop is scarcely felt. 
The Petaluma district is noted for its poultry. The poultry industry 
brings $700 an hour into Petaluma every day in the year. The Sebastopol 
district is famed for its berries and Gravenstein apples. The Santa Rosa 
district is one of the greatest hop producing districts in the country. 
Around Sonoma City are wonderful vineyards where the grapes 
are produced that have made Sonoma County the greatest dry 
wine producing district in America. Around Healdsburg are grown 
prunes and from Cloverdale come citrus and deciduous fruits. And 
so it goes. Crop failures and mortgage foreclosures are unknown. 


For information address either of the undersigned organizations: 


Sonoma County Development Association, Santa Rosa. Sonoma Chamber of Commerce, Sonoma. 

Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce, Santa Rosa. Guerneville Improvement Club, Guerneville. 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma. Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce, Healdsburg. 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce, Sebastopol Windsor Chamber of Commerce, Windsor. 
Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce, Cloverdale. Glen Ellen Chamber of Commerce, Glen Ellen 


Sonoma County, California 


““The Chosen Home of ‘Wizard’ Burbank’’ 
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CHY have some of the greatest cap- 
tains of industry, retired finan- 
ciers, authors, poets, singers, 
artists—the elite of the world— 
made their homes at Santa Bar- 
bara? If you have never seen it, 

SS breathed its glorious atmosphere, 

you can one surmise. ‘The reason is, it is one of the 
most beautiful and delightful spots in all the earth— 

and there is notan uncomfortable day ina whole year. 

Santa Barbara's citizens have made an effort tolet others know 

of its beauties, its comforts and its opportunities. If you will 

use the attached coupon you will receive, without cost to you, 
information covering a wider scope than this smé ull announce- 
ment can give and it will be to your own interest to do so. 





Four score years ago Dana saw Santa Barbara and i in “Two Years Bier the Mast” loaded the Ene of the little city set in its 
Amphitheatre of Hills” 





Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
Santa Barbara, California 


I am interested in your beautiful city and surroundings. 
Kindly send me general information regarding it. 


Name. 


Address . 

















We have proved there is big MQNEY 





Imperial Valley, 


Our co gir md Kr as organized to purchase alfalfa lands in 
Imperial Valley, California, and in Arizona; and to PUR- 
CHASE, FATTEN and SELL CATTLE and HOGS. As 
a stric tly private venture we brought our operations to a 
decided profit producing business before incorporation. 

Our company now has $375,785.00 in land, cattle, appur- 
tenances and other prope rty, including ownership of 950 
acres, crop lease on 2,500 acres in alfalfa and a 10-year 
lease on 10,000 acres more which we are planting to alfalfa 
and other feed products. 

We buy range cattle from ‘‘periodical’’ ranges, fatten 
them on cotton seed meal, corn and our perennial alfalfa 


pastures, selling them as fat beef in from 4 to 6 months at 
4 handsome profit. 

The business of the company as it stands today is earning 
1 handsome profit—sufficient to pay good dividends as well 
meee: ite a substantial surplus account. 

The omoters of the C ompany are its heaviest stock- 


holders WHO PURCHASED THEIR STOCK AT PAR 
4 pk RY ONE ELSE MUST DO AT $100.00 PER 
5 t] 

For the purpose of enlarging our scope, buying more land 
at advantageous prices and feeding more cattle, 


WE NEED CAPITAL 


Not only will the proceeds from the fattening of range 
c attle on tinue to pay bigger and bigger returns, but the 
value of the land we now own and will purchase, will con- 
tinue to increase in rapid ratio. For these reasons: 


In Fattening Cattle in 


California 


OUR STOCK IS BETTER THAN MORTGAGES 


and our competent management, with its experience and 
up-to-date equipment, will double the value of our stock. 


NOTHING is SAFER than LAND and CATTLE 


Our References: 


4 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK oO" 


Los Angeles, California CY 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK Ow ss 
Imperial, California 4 ha s& 
AMERICAN NATIONAL (4¢F9" 9° 
BANK yr 
Pomona, California 49 ) & aii 
BRADSTREET’S 4 ee or wah 
and DUNN’S ZL ar FA re 
AGENCIES AI wes WY eS 
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FARLY ORANGE LANDS 


LOCATED ALONG THE FOOTHILLS IN THE EARLY ORANGE BELT OF TULARE COUNTY AT 


TERRA BELLA 


and 


RICHGROVE 


f Where Oranges, Lemons, Grape Fruit, 

Olives, Figs, Peaches, Pears, Apricots, 

Grapes, Melons and Ve egetables grow to 

perfection. These crops bring highe st 

prices on account of early ripening, ex- 

cellent town, school and transportation 

facilities. Soil of the highest merit, abun- 

dance of water. One day's drive from the 

Sequoia National Park, the world’s famous 

fishing and camping grounds. The orange 

crop of Tulare county this year is estimated at $4,000,000. Nowhere can you get such choice lands at $100 and $125 per 

acre, with 8 years to pay. Best place on earth to own a grove anda home. $17.05 per month buys 10 acres of the best land. 
Call or write for full information and booklets. 


ENSIGN-FRANCIS COMPANY 


212 H. W. HELLMAN BLDG. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


























BEAUMONT, CALIFORNIA 


PROVEN APPLE DISTRICT 


This district has demonstrated its great worth as a producing unit 
among California communities, and in its development now being 
rapidly prosecuted there are opportunities for live men. We have 
the advantage of delightful winter and summer climate where the 
home idea under strictly modern conditions has been carried 
uppermost. That bulwark of progress and stability, ‘““The Produc- 
ing Home”’ is our watchword. It will be to your interest to get 
in touch with us. Our illustrated booklet is yours for the asking. 


ADDRESS W. a PERCY, SECRETARY, BEAUMONT 
BOARD OF TRADE, BEAUMONT, CALIFORNIA. 








a 
LUITWIELER PUMPS for 
Irrigation and Water Works 


For Use in Drilled or Open Wells 

No pit, no noise, no bother, Least operating and maintenance expense. 
There is a reason, 

The cam mechanism is balanced and has a constant and uniform application 
of power, which mikes it run smoothly 

Suilt for use for any. kind of driving power, including steam, gasoline, oil, 

electricity, windmill or line shaft. 

Luitwicler Pumps have built a reputation for economy ¢ ind durability. 

Send for our valuable illustrated booklet, “Irrigation”, just from the 
printer, free on request. 

Established in Los Angeles 1877. 


LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE COMPANY 
707-713 North Main St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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February is Springtime at 


DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 


The Gateway of Two Republics 
The Smelter City of Arizona—Greatest Copper Producing State of the Union 


If you have not visited Douglas, you have not received as liberal an education of the vastness of opportunity 
that the Great Southwest affords, for the investor, the farmer, the manufacturer, the miner and the — st, 
as you are entitled to. Douglas can safely chs allenge the civilized world to show the production of a city ¢ 
great in every respect as herself. From the bare earth she has sprung up in scarce a dozen years to a com- 
mercial city of importance, comme anding a back country that no rival can divert, attaining her present status 
of her own natural momentum—a city that has never had a boom, has never hs ad a random growth and has 
never been cursed by an aimless population 


Permanence marks the business section of Taatin: all ry are of brick or stone 


f affairs ane. experience first conceived the idea of agateway, smelter city and master minds were employed to direct 
first steps. Hence there was no ground or encouragement for thé boomer, the shark and skyrocket realty deale or, 


There is a combination of climate, resources, mineral, agricultural and com- 

mercial, scenic beauties, sporting ple asures, advantages of location and quick 

Our Growth Record communication, that is a lure to tourist and motorist, a fascination for the 
by post-office receipts homeseeker and an attraction to the investor and capité alist. 


iistablished April, 1901. 


ponte 1901 $110. 2! 
Ls isistnairsco.«o| DOUGLAS has: 





1909 19, ¢ 
1910 a..77 Ten miles of street car lines—broad gauge. Value of two smelters, $12,300,000. 
1911 22. 26 Smelter payrolls carry 1,850 men. Division offices of two railros ids. Popula- 
1912 (424. tion of 13,473. School attendances2,663. (We claim the best schools in the 
1913 3,427 .¢ State.) Three banks with deposits over $2,000,000. Two daily papers; 
municipal light and water. Low Tax and Insurance rates. 


DOUGLAS is a Queen City in a Land of Exceptional Resources. 
, Its Past Growth Startles; But 
Development Has Only 
Just Begun. 











Get in touch with our people. They 
are all satisfied boosters for their 
home community. Send fora 

daily paper. Our Chamber 

will supply it for the 

asking. 


The Industrial Nucleus a 
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Build for You 


and Yours 


in the town or country that will give 
you support. 
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There are many towns in 


California and Oregon 


located in well-to-do farming centers 
that need varied business establish- 
ments. There are many large and 
small tracts of good land, some under 
cultivation— irrigated, non-irrigated, 
sub-irrigated—and some _ unculti- 
vated, that will be sold at reasonable 
prices. 


I have authentic information cover- 
ing many business openings—also 
concerning land in these states. 


Write to me for this information, 
which i free for the asking. 


R. A. SMITH 


Colonization and Industrial Agent 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
Room 1112, Union Pacific Bldg. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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MR. J. F. MEYERS 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
ucson, Arizona. 


Please send me without expense to myself, 
illustrated matter descriptive of Tucson 
and vicinity. 


TUCSON 
ARIZONA 


Tucson is the commercial center of south central Arizona—the clearing 
hous. for a vast mineral belt. It is an up-to-date city and a nucleus or 
big business interests, the executive seat directing operations in mines far 
and near, on broad expanses of cattle range and developing a rich agricultural 
back country. Geographical prominence has made it a desirable home center as 
well. 
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Tucson’s homes are set in semi-tropical gardens of great beauty 


The advantages offered investors at Tucson are exceptional and cover nearly every range of industry. 
It is going ahead. Bank deposits have more than doubled in the past three years. Agricultural develop- 
ment has been marked. Ten thousand acres were placed under cultivation during 1912 and other tracts 
aggregating more than this are under development. Thousands of acres of government land are still avail- 
able near the city. 
The University of Arizona is located at Tucson and its public and private schools are first class. 

Building activities have transformed the former settlement into a modern city, but there is still need of 
hotels and apartment houses, for the influx of tourists and homeseekers is rapidly increasing. 

lucson has excellent rail communication east, west, north and south. It is but two days ride from Chicago, 
one day from Los Angeles. 

he Borderland Automobile Route passes through Tucson, and automobile roads connect with all parts 
of the state, California to the west and the southern states to the east. Scenic attractions, the rarest in 
the western hemisphere, are within motor reach. To winter at Tucson is to enjoy a life-giving, buoyant 
atmosphere, motor to new scenes every day if desired with no thought of inclement weather, to review 
with modern eyes the work of modern civilization wrought upon the grounds whence came the cargoes 
of the Spanish galleons that sailed the seas 300 years ago, whose wealth, the wonder of that age, is paltry 
compared with the riches of Arizona today. 


Tucson Merits and Invites Your Investigation. 
USE COUPON ABOVE AND RECEIVE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
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Important to Sunset Readers 


I am endeavoring to put the readers of Sunset Magazine in touch with 
the leading substantial investment and development firms of Wester.1 
Canada. 
I have investigated and found satisfactory the financial standing and 
business efficiency of the firms whose announcements appear on this 
and the following pages. These firms will give Sunset inquirers 
special attention, and furnish free of charge any information which 
they are able to give relative to any part of British Columbia and 
Alberta. 
I recommend these firms heartily and suggest that you write them 
and get acquainted with them. 
Should you at any time require my personal service in your behalf, 
it will be a pleasure for me to accommodate you entirely without re- 
muneration of any nature. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. F. COLEMAN, CanapiAN MANAGER 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 


730 ROGERS BUILDING VANCOUVER, B. C. 








Kindly send me full information on Richlands 
fruit orchards. 


NAME 


STREET 


Ciry 


SUCCESS 


You can’t succeed if you attempt to grow roses where nature desires to produce 
thistles. Proper conditions are just as essential to success as ability and hard work. 
What are you doing? Are you trying to succeed where conditions are dead 
against you? Are you trying to grow things where they won’t grow or where the 
conditions of climate make living almost unbearable. If so—why not give your- 
self a chance. ‘There is a better place—a place where nature has blended in a 
harmonious whole, conditions essential to success’ and an enjoyable existence. A 
place where any industrious man with a little capital can know for a certainty 
that his work will yield big dividends. Why not give yourself the best chance by 


investigating RICH LAN DS 


in the premier agricultural district in Central Southern British Columbia—the 
district where crop failures are unknown. If you want to better yourself, your 


own interests demand that you forward the coupon below at once. 


We'll do the rest. 

{ 

{ North American Securities, Limited 
=ig Capital Paid Up $1,300,000 

1 VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 

| 
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EDMONTON 


Forcible Figures 


Population, 1901, 3,167; by card census, May, 
1913 —67,243. 

Building permits, 1905, $702,724; 1912, $14,446,- 
819. For the seven months ending July 31, 1913, 
$7,121,355. 

Tax assessment—land only—1905, $6,620,985; 
1913, $187,941,920. 

There are 26 chartered banks and branches in 
Edmonton, and bank clearing res show 


figu 
these increases: 1908, $38,486,496; for 1912, $220,- 


Strong Situation 


Three great railway systems center on Edmon- 
ton—The Grand Trunk Pacific, the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Canadian Northern. The Canadian 
Pacific has built a high level bridge and is complet- 
ing terminals at a cost of $2,500,000. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific is building a hotel to cost $2,000,000. 

Edmonton is the chief central point of the 
Edmonton, Yukon and Pacific Railway, the Dun- 
vegan, Peace River and British Columbia Railway, 














727,624. For the seven months ending July 31, 
1912, $117,533,015. Corresponding period of 1913, 
$124,211,339. 

Passengers carried on street cars: 1911, 6,296,- 
824; carried in 1912, 11,250,404; seven months of 
1913, 8,556,479. 

Edmonton has 91 miles of sewers, 111 miles of 
water mains, 140 miles of sidewalks, 32 miles of 
paved streets, 801 acres of public parks, 28 miles of 
boulevards. 

Edmonton has coal beds containing sixty thou- 
sand million tons of coal directly under the city. 
Thirty mines are operated. 


and the Alberta and Northwestern Railway. 

Edmonton is the capital of Alberta, a Province 
with an area of 253,540 square miles. 

The country about Edmonton is very rich in 
agricultural, and other resources, only partly 
developed. 

At present, four railways are building into the 
Peace River Valley and country North and West of 
Edmonton. This country contains 40,000,000 
acres of land and boundless resources of minerals, 
timber, natural gas, water power and cattle 
ranges. ° 


ALBERTA 


FREEINFORMATION 
SPECIAL REPORTS 
ALSO FREE 
GEORGE M. HALL 
Industrial Curmmissioner 
EDMONTON 
CANADA 
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The West is truly the home of gold and golden opportunities 


During the next few months, the GRAND TRUNK PACIF IC 
RAILWAY will have comp leted its transcontinent: ul lines thru 
the interior of British Columbia. This territory, the last of 
the Great We st, is the richest in natural wealth, and men in all 
walks of life can find opportunities to suit their particular likes 


and training—opportunities for securing wealth and independ- 
ence amidst ideal surroundings. 


FORT FRASER is the big, new trade center of the interior of British 


olumbia. 


FORT FRASER is situated in the midst of the largest, most beauti- 
ful and productive agricultural district in B. C. 


FORT FRASER has mineral and timber wealth in abundance. 

FORT FRASER offers unlimited opportunities for outdoor exercises, 
camping, hunting and fishing. 

FORT FRASER is now a town of importance. 

FORT FRASER will soon have a railroad. 

FORT FRASER offers more real inducements to both the large and 


small investor than any other point in the entire north-west. 


Write for free information, Photos and Booklets to 


Dominion Stock & Bond Corp., Ltd. 


Capital $2,000,000.00 
Winch Bldg. - - Vancouver, Canada 





iN 


$200 j in British Columbia Makes 
$200,000 in Six Years 


: IS is the history of the business of 
David B. Boyd, President of Boyd’s 
Limited. The Company is now offer- 
ing for the first time one-half its 

capital stock in amounts not less than 

$1000. Write for literature fully explaining 
this offer. Ask the publishers of this maga- 
zine their opinion of our offering. They in- 
vestigated before accepting this advertisement 





Address all communications to 


BOYD’S LIMITED 


WINCH BUILDING VANCOUVER, B. C. 


SUNS E T ave rtisements are in ndexed mn page 238 
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will give thorough heed to what Trinity County, 
California, has to offer before making a final 
decision. It is to his interest. This advantage 
is significant—T rinity County land is cheap and 
values are increasing as population flows in. 


A Trinity & 
Resources 


“California’s Treasure Storehouse” is not an 
idle phrase as applied to Trinity County. Our 
county leads every county in the United States. 
in activity, extent and value of hydraulic 
mines. Vast deposits of gold, copper, cinnabar, 
asbestos, limestone, coal and iron are pouring 
their wealth into the world’s coffers. 


Trinity County has billions of feet of un- 
touched timber wealth, which will shortly pro- 
vide a source of income surpassing even that 
of the mines. With the development of this 
timber wealth will come abundant prosperity 
for all fortunate enough to be on the ground. 


And what is still more important for the settler 
and homeseeker—Trinity County’s agricultural 
wealth has only been hinted at; her agricul- 
tural possibilities have scarcely been scratched. 
Fruits, cereals, vegetables thrive in the rich, 
almost untouched virgin soil. Grazing, stock- 
raising and hay raising are profitable resources. 


Send for our illustrated booklet. An epitome 
of the opportunities awaiting you here. 


Clerk of 
te Board of Supervisors 
Weaverville, California 
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Healthy Hogs on an Oregon Farm. 


What Oregon 
Offers 


Oregon has an area of over 96,000 square 
miles. New York State, 47,654. Oregon’s 
population, 672,625; New York, 9,113,614. 
With an area over twice the size of New 
York State, the population is less than one- 
fifteenth. 


The above comparison shows 
there is plenty of room for 
growth and 


Now Is the Time to Come 


There are opportunities in 


Dairying Fertile Valleys and green grass the year round 
makes Oregon an ideal country for dairying. 
Poultry Eggs range in price from 25 cents to 60 or 7¢ 

cents per dozen, and the supply is never equal 
to the demand. 

Hogs We have a new booklet on the subject of Hog 
Raising. It is both interesting and instruc 
tive. This industry is one of the most prom- 
ising in Oregon. 

Fruit Apples, Pears, Peaches, Berries, Prunes and 
other fruits are grown successfully in Oregon 
and the opportunities are only beginning in the 
fruit line. 

Diversifie Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, Corn, Alfalfa, Hay, 
Clover, Vetch and Timothy can be grown suc- 


Farming cessfully. Truck farming and gardening offer 


an ideal opportunity fora man of small means 
We have interesting and instructive literature on variou 


sections along the Southern Pacific, on Poultry, Dairying 
and Hogs, free for the asking 


Address 
John M. Scott 


General Pass. Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Inthis department appear the annavncements of Bankers, Brokers, Trust Companies, Insurance Companies 
and other Financial Institvtions. We endeavor to axcept only the announcements of responsible 
and reliable institvtions 


. : anking by |Vial 
is the title of a new booklet that we have just issued. It tells 
how you can transact business with this strong conservative 


bank ‘in safety and despatch no matter where you live; give 
in account, —— and withdr ng 


? Per Cent Interest) | i2.iocnke sens 
First Mortgage o/h coupon 




















reant pase 1eITiOED 








| 
NOTES FOR $100.AND UP | is paid by us on term saving 
} deposits of any amount from $1 to 
$5000 — and 4%% on additional 
First Morrcace Notres—The notes of the in- | sums. 
diviaual mortgagor, secured by First Mortgage The very low rental of our lars 
oo Hpnagenela gy en gectadhe ge pocorn | daylight banking rooms. on ihe 
‘ | second floor; a low administrative 
gage | 
| ex ense, and nominal investment 
These First Mortgage Nutes are issued in vari- | in furniture and fixtures enable 
ous sums, $100, $250, $500, ete , aggregating | us to pay 1% more on your 
the amount of the mortgage Each group or | ings than is usual with othe r 
issue secured by individual piece of improved | j banks. 
property. Mortgage held by Trust Company me A general savings and 
as trustee : Se teoee f mercial banking b 
tra wted, 


Sufficiency of Mortgage and payment of interest | 


guaranteed. Convenient and safe. Deposits more than 


— 52,000,000.00 


LOS ANGELES 


Hibernian Savings Bank 


Operating under the strict banking laws of California 


Write for Information 


| 
“ome Builders GeneralAgry.” | | 
Ground Floor Mason Opera House Bldg. | 


129 SOUTH BROADWAY 














hai Angeles California | Second Floor, Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
f Reference: Every Bank 
O in Long Beach, California 
$4,034,512 of Building Permits ey Feed Sosion of Cverations Alone, Giarionting 
( isthe 1913 Record of the Long Beach Improve 
$100.86, alas psting @ third fatsaleaker bes FIR Tin woe ment Co. a age by ct the Co-Operative Home-Building 
tage of increase for cities in Southern California, is the 1913 Companies of the Pacific Coast. 
Record of Long Beach, Cal. Assets, Dec. 1, 1913, $1,050, or ad inovsaned 6 
“« ° aa ° lus, $151,616; rease 
The Fastest Growing City in the Union’? = peng nen Se No Preferred 
$486,477 of Building Orders Shares. Does Not Speculate. It Builds. 


Backed by one Building Company that paid 1214 % on Sh Now Selli t $1.50, for Cash or Time Pay- 
quarterly installments as Dividends to 1080 eit 1 vaagare | none ty ‘Only 50, 000 shares yet to be sold at $1.50. 


Write for literature and learn how $100 invested in shares of this company has increased to $174.80 in 27 months. 


LONG BEACH IMPROVEMENT CO., Home Builders 


Mills, Yards, Warehouses on The Harbor, Long Beach, California 
Reference: Every Bank in Long Beach 
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Facts to help yousucceed in business 


Exact figures and facts 
issued with the 


Babson 
Composite Plots 


Rights Protected and Reserv ed 
Copyright 1013 


LEGEND y, 
aN ie ck are angers esent Business Conditions 
o> * ‘Rates for Primé Co ommer. <lal Paper 


enable you to anticipate 
business conditions. 


Average Price ot to ) Commodities, Excluding 





No manufacturer or merchant can run his business profitably by guesswork. 
He needs the practical, fundamental knowledge which is supplied by 


THE BABSON MERCANTILE SERVICE 


This service shows the significance of the larger trade movements—gives you accurate, 
usable information. Keeps you posted about all things that help to make busine ss conditions. 
Shows you when and why to buy or sell. Babson Service is what you need—isn’t it? 


Write for our FREE explanatory booklet, 
“Anticipating Business Conditions.” 


Address Dept. X-10 of the 


BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Engineering Building, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the U. S. 




















rT ar CINDER IN YOUR EYE? 


W. McN aUGHER 


Rosrrt W. Hunt \ 
Jno J. Cone bD. Coughs, colds, catarrh, pneumonia, pleurisy, rheumatism, 

fevers— 

lo say nothing of Burns, bruises, 

appendicitis 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS yc peeing 


BUREAU OF INSURE YOUR INCOME 


fractures, amputations, 


INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION emeenned my: 


CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Insurance Company in the World 
Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
Has Paid $10,000,000 to 400,000 Policyholders 


Costs nothing to learn how little “Income Insurance” costs. 


J. BE. BETTS, Resident Manager 
Mutual is B 3] 


418 MONTGOMERY ST. 


Sa Pe ee CeCe Cee Oncor eer 
HI¢ ) NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LONDON ST. LOUIS SII Fara as: hicia Aap aideiey Wiad waateebideaid eae bes 
{ONT I TORONTO = SEATTLE VANCOUVER MEXICO CITY 

AGE... F ce ROC AMON ide issinceia ynie enka dia bie eae am SN 























SAN FERNANDO 
MISSION LANDS 


16,000 acres from $300 to $500. 
At the mouth of the Los Angeles Aqueduct. 

F. « ORANGES, LEMONS, ALFALFA, WINTER 
Or? VEGETABLES, DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 
TERMS: One-quarter cash; balance easy payments 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 
20 miles by trolley or auto to the great city of Los 

Angeles, via paved, lighted boulevards. 





Write us for information now: 


Angeles Mesa Land Co., Exclusive Agents 


1102 Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Beautiful, Income Homesites 
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REAL 
FOR SALE —Calif 
for Subdivision. 


ESTATE—California 


rnia Land, Improved Ranches. Tracts 
ge in large and small tracts. Water, 
soil, lay of ground, transportation, cong $a terms are right. 
Write us your wants. Geo. fe Paling & Co., 706-7-8 Hiber- 
nian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


COMING TO CALIFORNI A? Long Beach, the fastest 
growing city intheU.S.offers exceptional opportunities for pro- 
fitable investment. We handle homes near the ocean, business 
and harbor property. Y ae Apple lands, other California 
fruit lands. R.R. tichey, 19 Locust _ Ave Long Beach, Cal. 


COMING TO LOS ANGELES? Send for free illus- 
trated booklet on Hollywood, the favorite foothill suburb 
overlooking City and = Sea. Exceptionally fine schools, 
Valuable Los Angeles pocket guide free. Lippincott Co., 
Dept. S., Fay Bidg., Los Angeles. 


FOR SALE, 40 ACRES. A_ beautiful Southern Cali- 
fornia Mountain Home at the base of Mount Wilson, over- 
looking the famous San Gabriel Valley; elevation 1200 feet; 
entirely frostless; about 8 acres planted to oranges, lemons, 
grapes and other fruit; about 10 acres mountain land; 
further 22 acres under cultivation; independent supply of 
pure mountain water; 2 good houses. J. Stanley Lowe, 501 
Mason Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 

THE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY. 
Write for list of places and literature. E. D. Crawford & 
Co., 415 Bankers Investment Bldg., 742 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Branches: San Jose, Mt. View and Gilroy. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. Rogue River Valley 
fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches. Homes in 
Ashtand, best all-the-yve round climate on the Coast. 
Address Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Orezon. 


REAL ESTATE — Washington 
dairy 


WORKING MEN—‘LOOK.” Washington's best 
and garden land with assured work for our settiers see 
this an ideal home proposition fer the workingman. $30.00 
per acre up. Only a little cash needed, balance for 10. years. 
This is the best and oldest section close to roads, school and 
market. Fine land, easy terms and work for our settlers 
makes success certain. Send for free illustrated circular. 
‘The High Cost of Living Solved.” H. C. Peters, 800 3rd 
Avenue, Seattle. 


REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


“GATE CITY OF THE TROPICS.” 

C. ki. K R. Death rate, 3 per 1,000. 
Clear days, 279. Booklet by Lee 
tourists, sportsmen, agri- 
Trade, Fort Myers, Fla. 
























“We sell it.” 


























Southern terminus 
Average Temp., 





winter 64, summer Sl. 
County Officials to homeseekers, 
cuiturists or investors. soard of 


VIRGINIA ORCHARD L ANDS 815 an acre up. Easy 
payments. Send names of two friends interested in v irginia 
and receive our beautiful magazine one year free. se 
Baume, Agrl. Agt. Norfolk & Western Ry. Room 267 
W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


WE WILL TAKE YOUR FIRST CROP of ‘water - melons 
in full payment for our land. This crop is easily raised and 
harvested in four months. You need not pay us one cent 
in cash. We know what our land will produce. High, 
rolling, well drained land, clay sub-soil, close to town and 
RB. 8. Elevation 100 beautiful lakes, good roads. 
R. R. fare refunded to buyers. Lake County Land Owners 
Assn., Dept. X3, Fruitland Park, Fla. Owners not agents. 


MEN, MONEY AND MANUFACTURERS wanted at 
Columbus, Ga., the place with power and push—cheap power, 
low taxation, transportation by river and rail. Opportuni- 
ties for live people Write Board of Trade for free book. 

GOVERNMENT — FREE. Our official 112 page 
book “Vacant Government Lands” describes every acre in 
every county in U How secured free. 1913 diagrams and 
tables. All about Irrigated Farms. Price 25 cents postpaid. 
Webb Publishing Co., (Dept. 96) St. Paul, Minn. 


COINS AND STAMPS 
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_____ MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


~ MOT ION PICTURE PL AYS WANTED. You can te 
them. We teach you by mail. No experience n¢ ed 
Big demand; good pay. Details free. Associated Motior 
Picture Schools, 686 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare — experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Deta free. \tlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cine naatl, Ohio. 


___ PATENTS 


Ss TH: AT PROTECT AND PAY. Advici nd 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 1. C, 


ME N OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 
new “Lists of Needed Inventions.’ Patent Buyers and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ Advice 
Free. ene & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 53, Wash- 
ington, D. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FELT PENNANTS. Beautiful U.S. A. 
the rage. Everybody is buying them—Just the thing to 
decorate your Den, S * Lodge Hall. Size 15x36 inches 
with American Ez » and Shield in beautiful colors that are 
fast, on good felt, regular value 75c—now sent postpaid to any 
address for 25c direct from our large factory. Write Western 
Novelty Company, Box 472, Seattle, Washington. 


HELP WANTED 


ME N AND WOMEN get Government Jobs. $65 to $150 
month. Examinations everywhere soon. Write immediatcly 
for free list of positions now avail: vble and Spring Examination 
schedule. Franklin Institute, Dep’t C51, Rochester, N 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 pro- 














PATI 











Pennants are all 

















tected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacancics 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet 


$-914. No obligation. 

AGENTS—Novelty knives and Z 
sellers. 100° profit. Exclusive territory 
teed. Novelty Cutlery Co., 219 Bar St., 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 640 Old South Building, Boston; 324 White- 

iz., New York; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
878 Monadnock Bldg., San Franci isco; 516 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles. Write nearest office. 


ARE YOU LONELY? Do you wish to be entertained and 
amused by clever breezy letters from a real live chum? 
Letters 25 cents each. Special rates when desirable. Address 
Miss Patty O'Neil, Wabash, Indiana. 

THIS MONTH—100 No. 3 Oliver Visible Typewriters at a 
Sensational Price. Terms a month—5 days Free Trial 
Completely Equipped. Guaranteed same_as if regular 
catalog price were paid. United States Typewriter Ex- 
change, Dept. 101 Federal Life Bldg., Chicago. 


CIVIL SERVICE, Normal, High School, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Drawing, Agricultural, English, 


Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. ©. 
rs are lightning 
Goods guaran- 
Canton, O. 



























Engineering and Law Courses thoroughly taught by mail. 
Tuition 


$5.00. Tuition Free. For ‘Free 
apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Ever 
thing for Orchard or Garden. Big supply of Apple and each 
Trees—finest grade stock. Weseli direct to you. Write today. 
Free catalog. Green’s Nursery Co.,73 Wall St., Rochester, N.Y, 


TYPEWRITER for $5.00, Standard make, other bargains 
if taken quickly. W rite for further particulars. Rebuilt 
machines guaranteed. Supplies at lowest rates. Standard 
Typewriter Exchange, 31 Park Row, N. Y. 


Enrollment 
Scholarship” 





~ GREEN'S TREES 











COINS: I pay $1 to $ $i500 for thousands of rare coins, 
Mint marks, paper money, books, stamps to 1901. Get posted. 
Don't sell a $2000 coin for $20. Send — for illustrated 
circular. Vonbergen, the Coin Dealer, Dept. S.. Boston. Mass 


OLD COINS bought and sold. New Spring ¢ catalog just 
out free to collectors only. Buying coin catalog qenting 
ices I pay 10c. Wm. Hesslein, Paddock Bldg., 101-D 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


At Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It — 
how to learn to play Fiano. Organ, Violin, Mandol lin, 
,Guitar, Banjo, mers or advanced pupils. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 11 Lakeside Bldg. Chicago 
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Mount Tamalpais Military 7 ani a7. 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
S. Army Officer. Cavalry and Mounted Artillery 
swimming oe 1. Twenty-fourth year began Aug. 14, 1913 
for Summer Vacation, 


1 oe 
ART HU rR Cc ROSBY, A. M., DD., Head Master 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? | 


THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 
Now we WILL NOT give you any GRAND PRIZE 
or a lot of FREE STUFF if you answer this ad 
Nor do we claim to make you RICH IN A WEEK 
But if you are anxious to develop your talert 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6c in stamps 
for PORTFOLIO of cartoons and SAMPLE LESSON 
j PLATE, and let us explain. 

THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning 
sot eater BIGE:» ELAND, O. 


The University of Chicago 

in addition to resident 
re 
ae 


For detailed in- 
22nd Year 
































formation address 


U. of C. (Div. K) Chicago, Ill. 


Mitchell Tower 





, PAYS BIG INCOMES. 
Large salary positions open 
with big firms. Any one can 
learn law now. Our simplified 
method trains you at home, in 
spare time, by mail, wherever you 
live. Written in plain language 
bygreatestlegalexperts. DegreeofLL.B.conferred. Our graduates 
pass bar examinations in any State—we guarantee to coach you free 
until successful. Compete Law Library furnished, if you enroll now. 


$100 Tuition Credit FREE who ene 


ll quick, Oldest, largest--over 20 ts. Write for book of facts FR! 


UA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, DEPT. 540 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Extension Courses 








Syllabi, Lectures and Examinations for Those 
Unable to Attend University. 

Students of preparation and maturity may earn the 

regular degrees, or may finish in residence. 

HARPER UNIVERSITY, oe Montana 



















CYLINOLA 
LANGUACE 
RE 


THE ORICINAL 
PHONOGRAPHIC 
METHOD 






GERMAN — FRENCH — ENGLISH 
ITALIAN—SPANISH 

or any Aes language learned quickly 
ind easily by eitherthe Cylinder or Disc 
( we famed eae Method at home. 
Wri te for FREE booklet today; 
EASY payment plan. 

ortina Academy of Languages 






DISK 
LANGUAGE 
RECORD 










EARN $1,000 TO $5,000 A YEAR 


We will teach you to be a high grade 
Salesman in eight weeks by mail and 
assure you definite propositions from a 
large number of reliable firms offering opportu- 
nities to earn good wages while you are learning. 
No former experience required. Write today for 
particulars, large list of good openings and testi- 
monials from hundreds of our students who are 
now earning $100 to $500 a month. 

Address nearest office. Dept.$2 


National Salesmon’s Training Association 
Chica New York Kansas City San Francisco 




























ecen Building, 1600 B'way, cor. 48th St., N. ¥. | 


ANDERSON ACADEMY 


situated in a district noted for salubrity and climate. Well 
equipped. Has large swimming pool and excellent, playgrounds. 
Fully accredited by Eastern and California universities. Its aim 
has always been ‘quality, not quan tity.’’ Catal ogue on application to 
the Principal, WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Irvington, California. 








4 + ara te es FRAT. PINS 
atalogueinCo/lor Free. (EVERY PIN 
Ea Chas.K. Grouse Co. fieeere | 


NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box K 5 













2 a drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 
We have successful students in every part of 

the world. Turn your Talent into mosey, Our 

Students are filling high salaried positions. 14 years 
successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities 
18 Coursesin Commercial and Illustrative Drawi ing, 
jOurHanosome! ‘Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 

RT a Equipped Residence School 

rtist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


[srate ro you) SCHOOL oF APPLIED ART,766 Applied Art Bldg.,Battle Creek,Mich, 


With a Western School, cbastenal by 
the State of California. ‘Ten years 
of success; thousands of stude nts en- 
rolled. High grade instruction in Bank- 


ing, Bookkeeping, English, AT Stenography, Civil Ser- 
vice, Modern languages, Normal, Kinde srgarten, kn- 
gineering. Law and College preparatory studies. Write to- 


day for FREE 50 page catalog. 

MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

Underwood Building, 525 Market Street 

Dept. S San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles College of Osteopathy 
Largest Medical College in western half of United States. More 
students than other ten Coast Medical Colleges. Only profe s- 
sion not overcrowded. California Course conforms to Cali- 
fornia requirements for either Druglessor Unlimited Physicians 


Certificate. Write gg for Illustrated Souvenir. 
R. A. B. SHAW, Secretary 











321 S. Hill Street Los Angeles 


°¢ STAMMER 


My book, “How to Stop rac al al —a treatise of 
merit on “‘scientific talking,’’ Price School ‘literature 
FREI M. L. Hatfield, Principal of tia Pacific School for 
Stammerers, 1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 





e Key to Success 


Stop Forgetting 


Increase Your Efficiency 
The great secret of business and social success 
is the ability to remember. I can make your 
mind an infallible classified index from whic = 
you can instantly select thoughts, facts, fi 
ures, names, faces, arguments. I will enab e 
youtoconcentrate, develop self control, over- 
come self-consciousness, bashfulness, think 
onyour feet and intelligently address an audi- 
ence without notes. My methodiseasy, clear, 
simple, infallible. Itisnotatheory, but scien- 
tifie and practical, endorsed by suc ‘hnotables 
as Elbert Hubbard, Prof. Swing, ete. It is the 
' result of 20 years experience in developing 
Prof. memories—over 50,000 students. I want to 
Henry more all I claim, so write today for copy of my 
How To’ Remember’ ‘REE---also learn 
Dickson, ho to obtain FREE copy of my bool ‘‘How To 
Principal 


Speak in Public. 
Dickson School of 






























Memory, 708 Auditorium vemannesiini IL 
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Put California in Your Library 





By a special arrangement with the publishers we have a limited supply of one of the most fascinat- 
ing books ever written on California which enables us to make a proposition of merit to all lovers 
of good books. 


“Under the Sky in California” 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
A beautiful volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, from photographs taken by C. F. and E. H. 


Saunders. Those readers who were fortunate enough to read the author's “The Indians of the 
Terraced Houses” and “A Window in Arcady” know what a treat this California book has for them. 


Some of the Chapter Headings Are: 


The Deserts Tourist Towns 

The Mountains Residence in the Land of Sunshine 
Spring Days in a Carriage Concerning the Climate 

The Franciscan Missions Camp Cookery for the 

Winter on the Isle of Summer Non-Professional Camper 


There are fifty-one illustrations which faithfully portray with photographic accuracy the beauties 
of the state of California. 


OUR SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER & 224.3": 


make a very special offer to our readers, old and new, by which they may place this book on their 
library shelves. 


UNDER THE SKY IN CALIFORNIA, Regular price pad =“ey 
SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly (one year,) Regular price $2.50 $2.50 


The Magazine for one year; the book postpaid. You may send the book to a friend and have 
SUNSET sent to your address or keep the book and send SUNSET to a friend or keep both. 


This offer is open to both old and new subscribers. Old subscribers may have their subscription 
extended. 


We reserve the right to withdraw this offer at our discretion. 































Clip This Coupon Here 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 Fourth Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Please find enclosed $2.50, for which you may send me the book “Under the Sky in California” and 
Sunset Magazine I year. 


Send book to 


Name eee ere reseseseeseesseseesesesesesees e Address Seem e eee eee ee eee eeeeseeeseeeeeseeEe® 
Send Sunset to 


AMEE: cvcanyaconbasaecherbienenense ; : PND cos x -cscauvnvusamcnduseandeesebesspaenesss 
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FOR MARCH 


. & THE MARCH COVER IS AN ADAPTATION OF A POPULAR 
—) SONG ABOUT NORMANDY, TO THE EFFECT THAT: 


1 “ITS POPPY TIME IN CALIFORNIA! 
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1 THROUGH THE GOLDEN GATE OF ROMANCE. BufwsStecte 


Lr . 
nh leads his 
fd readers to understand how many a traveler today is missing the revelation of the beauty and 
4) interest that cluster about the Bay of San Francisco just as Cabrillo, Drake and Vizcaino 





{} plowed by its entrance, each in his turn, never guessing that he held the door of Paradise 
a hard on his starboard bow. Centuries afterward, it is still possible for the traveler to come to 
4} California, get lost in the fog of his misconceptions and miss the Golden Gate of Romance 
[i as completely as did the chartless navigators. To such, this article with its fine illustrations, 


f= gives a chart invaluable for a successful voyage of discovery. 


4 SOUTHWESTERLY BY THE LONE STAR is 2 careful description 
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Al opart of Texas, which part, in itself, is big enough to form one or two good sized states. The 
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4]4] age of exploration can hardly be said to be at an end wheh in such a corner of our country there 

: od are many square miles which have never felt the foot of man. This article by Zenas I. Black, 
fe 7 5 

‘ fd = with illustrations in color, gives one an accurate estimate of that potential region. 


. 2 AUTOBIRDS OF PASSAGE, skim down the wonderful valley of the San 


rua Joaquin and even into the hitherto forbidden 
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“The one constructive thing done by this Government on behalf of Alaska, in nearly 
half a century, was the importation of reindeer for the benefit of the Eskimo on the 


border of the Arctic ocean. For the white man we have done nothing 


so little, in fact, 


that to mention what we have done is matter for chagrin and humiliation.” 
From the report of the Secretary of the Interior, December, 1913. 


OW greatly changed in generations to 
H come will be the conditions of human 

life in Alaska is at the best a matter 
of varying opinions. With many persons 
it is little better than conjecture. Even 
the residents of Alaska—and their opinions 
on this subject ought to be deemed worth 
more than those of outsiders—do not enter- 
tain the same views. Here and_ there 
among them you will find one who believes 
the great territory which we acquired from 
the Russian bear will never be anything 
more than our “last frontier’ and that the 
conditions will remain typically those of a 
frontier region. Such an opinion is of course 
confined to those residents who believe that 
there will never be many agricultural set- 
tlers in the country, and who believe the 
territory has reached nearly the height of 
its development in the fisheries and the 
precious-metal mines. There are not many 
of these people: the majority of Alaskans, 
while not necessarily deriving their con- 
clusions from any fine analysis of the sub- 
ject, are strongly and enthusiastically of 
the belief that the future holds in store a 
wonderful development of natural resources 
and enormously modified conditions of 
human residence. 


My own early opinions were those of a 
traveler in the country, and had become 
pronounced in character before I had re- 
sided .in the territory except for a few 
months in the summer season. It strikes 
me as somewhat singular, even if it is not 
very significant, that my opinions as to 
the future of Alaska have not changed 
greatly as the result of a four-years’ con- 
tinuous residence. On this subject I was 
always an optimist. But any man who is so 
optimistic regarding the growth and devel- 
opment of the material interests of Alaska 
as to predict a very great increase in the 
population, even under the most favorable 
conditions, within a very short time, per- 
mits his enthusiasm to lay violent hands 
on his common sense. My own view has 
not changed in the last thirteen years that 
the development of the resources of this 
great virgin country will be very slow and 
the growth in population relatively still 
slower. 

It is nevertheless to be said that it is 
hardly fair to judge from the past or even 
from today’s conditions what tomorrow in 
Alaska will be. It has always been and is 
now the lack of popular knowledge and 
interest and the absence of proper means 
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of encouragement by the government that 
have held Alaska back—these more than 
any other except physical causes over 
which man has no control. The most con- 
firmed pessimists concerning Alaska—and 
the tribe of these has been greatly increased 
in the Territory during the last few years, 
owing to the adverse conditions—hardly 
believe that the national crime of neglect 
will be perpetrated much longer. There 
would hardly be any tomorrow in Alaska 
worth talking about if the government 
should continue to disappoint us. 

But it is impossible to approach a dis- 
cussion of Alaska problems—those prob- 
lems which concern its future—without 
more than passing reference to what has 
gone before in the history of this remark- 
able and little understood territory. There 
is more light now than there was formerly, 
but comparatively speaking Alaska is 
still an unknown land. Comparative un- 
acquaintance with geography is not con- 
fined to any particular nation, and the 
world had grown old before the Western 
hemisphere was discovered to the people 
of Europe and the East. Perhaps the 
people of the United States today do not 
know less about their greatest outlying 
possession than the people of England a 
hundred years ago knew about Canada. 
With the governments of the two coun- 
tries, however, it is far different. The 
British government has always been closely 
in touch with affairs in its colonies, even if 
it has not always acted wisely toward 
them, but the government of the United 
States has remained almost as ignorant of 
Alaska as have the people at large. Con- 
gresses since 1867 have only occasionally 
paid any serious attention to the great 
northern district. The policy of executive 
administrations and Congresses regarding 
it has generally been, from the very be- 
ginning, one of negation. England’s atti- 
tude has been far different. England, 
governmentally speaking, has not only 
been enlightened at all times regarding its 
outlying territories, but, in recent gener- 
ations at least, has used every means to 
develop and people them. The Yukon 
Territory is a British possession so close 
to Alaska and in some respects so similar, 
that Americans often designate the whole 
region vaguely and indiscriminately as 
“the Klondike,” because most of them 
don’t know one territory from the other 
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or anything in particular about either. 
The Yukon has received most careful atten- 
tion from the Dominion government, being 
benefited by fostering measures calculated 
to further its development and reward the 
enterprise of settlers. Alaska has received 
quite the opposite kind of treatment—so 
much so that the national administration 
is always unpopular with the people of the 
territory, whatever its politics or its plat- 
form of principles or declaration of intentions. 

Ignorance of Alaska and neglect of its 
interests have, of course, gone hand in 
hand. It is a most singular case, the case 
of Alaska. This territory had been an 
American possession for seventeen years 
before even the simplest form of civil 
government was provided for it. More 
than thirty years passed before a criminal 
code was provided—a fact which contains 
an element of grim humor in view of the 
former somewhat general misconception 
that Alaska was populated chiefly by reck- 
less adventurers and ex-convicts. There 
was nothing like an adequate code of civil 
laws until after the lapse of thirty-three 
years—that is, until thirteen years ago— 
and this code did not remain for any con- 
siderable length of time even fairly efficient 
for the purpose to which it was applied. 
Professedly doubtful as to the wisest ex- 
pediency, the leaders in Congress last year 
decided to give the territory a local legis- 
lature. They confessed they knew very 
little about conditions in the territory and 
that some of the evidence was conflicting, 
but they declared they were tired of hear- 
ing Alaska’s troubles brought before Con- 
gress, and that, in their opinion, the proper 
thing to do was to give Alaska a legisla- 
ture and ‘et it run its own affairs. 

So the bill creating a territorial assembly 
was passed, and several of the speeches— 
some of which were inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record under the “leave to 
print” rule—are amazing examples of 
geographical, economical and other mis- 
information. The bill did not, however, 
remove much of the burden of Alaska 
affairs from the shoulders of Congress, for 
no territorial legislature ever had such 
limited powers as this. The residents of 
Alaska were—a majority of them, prob- 
ably—favorable to the establishment of a 
legislature, but that was because they long 
ago became disheartened over the ignorance 
of their affairs which prevailed in Congress. 

















Alaganik Station on the Copper River and Northwestern Railway, at a 
point where the Russian traders used to bargain with the Indians from 
the interior. Alaska, a territory one-fifth the size of the United States, has 
“—  less_.than a thousand miles of anything that can be called a wagon-road 


Indeed, one who has lived in the territory 
for any length of time readily appreciates 
that grimly facetious saying, which has 
become current phrase among the local 
residents, that Alaska is the redheaded 
stepchild of the nation. A few years ago 
[ should have been reluctant to quote this 
phrase with full approval of its intended 
import. I feel differently about it now, 
after four years of public administration 
in the territory, for it is still true that Con- 
gress has failed to inform itself at first 
hand about the territorial needs, and con- 
sequently has failed to relieve those needs 
in any measurable degree. And in the 
meantime muck-rakers for their own pur- 
poses, and political demagogues for theirs, 
have created such a false public opinion 
that no man can so much as suggest a per- 
fectly sane solution of the Alaska question 
without inviting aspersion of his motives. 

The other detached territories have not 
fared like Alaska. It has not been so with 
the Philippines or with Hawaii or Porto 
Rico. With the problems relating to those 
outlying territories—problems inherently 
more difficult—several congresses and sev- 
eral national administrations have con- 


cerned themselves, and these possessions 
have not suffered notably either from ig- 
norance or inattention. Special laws, 
courts and executive departments were 
granted to each before it had been long 
under the American flag. I do not discuss 
in this article the possible reasons for the 
difference; but if the American people gen- 
erally knew as the Alaska people know how 
indubitable is the fact, there would speed- 
ily be a remedy; the difference, which 
amounts to a strange discrimination, would 
soon disappear. 

In the last ten years, and especially in 
the last four, many well informed persons 
have appeared before the territories com- 
mittees of Congress to give information 
and opinions about Alaska. Others well 
informed but morally less responsible, and 
not disinterested, have been heard by the 
regular and special committees. The Bal- 
linger-Pinchot investigation brought out a 
good deal of truth and a good deal of fic- 
tion about Alaska, but the minds of the 
ultra-conservationists who were party to 
that notorious controversy were not left in 
such a state as to permit solution of the 
Alaska questions—much less to invite it. 
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First avenue, Cordova, Alaska, terminus of the Copper River and North- 


western Railroad and gateway to interior Alaska. 
Yet it 
forty-seven years of 


less than 40,000 white inhabitants. 
to the national wealth in the 


In 1867, when the Johnson administra- 
tion sought the ratification of the new 
treaty with Russia, nobody in Congress 
pretended to know very much about 
“Seward’s ice-box,” but such things as 
members thought they knew were quite 
unfavorable. At the present time popular 
lack of knowledge about the northern terri- 
tory is not as general, of course, as it was 
in the days of the new treaty, but miscon- 
ception has largely taken the place of ig- 
norance. Worst of all has been the iceberg 
theory, although this is hardly more false 
than what I may call the trust-goblin 
theory. Formerly, and to a large extent 
latterly as well, the popular idea of Alaska 
associated the territory inseparably with 
frost. The land was covered with ice and 
snow, perpetually; it was the home of Santa 
Claus. That impression has by no means 
disappeared but there are persons who, 
lately become possessed of a little knowl- 
edge, insist on rushing to the other extreme 
and regarding a good part of Alaska as so 
warmed by ocean currents that the land 
basks throughout the seasons in a semi- 
tropical climate. As a matter of fact, it is 
several eons since those conditions ob- 
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Alaska contains today 
has added $500,000,000 at least 
American ownership 


tained in that region. If I can trust my 
own observation, the most important facts 
regarding our greatest outlying territory have 
not been so widely spread or tenaciously re- 
membered as a silly story, seni out by some 
waggish reporter two years ago when the 
winter was less severe than usual, that the 
people of Fairbanks were wearing straw hats 
in January—all because the Japan current 
had changed its direction over night! 

There are misconceptions, too, about 
the territory’s wealth. When Congress 
decided to appropriate the seven million 
dollars to carry out the terms of the treaty 
of purchase, few of the members of either 
house thought it was anything but a bad 
bargain, except diplomatically. Now there 
are a good many persons in Congress who, 
it would almost appear, think the terri- 
tory contains more natural wealth than all 
the rest of the United States but who 
won’t pass any legislation for it for fear 
they will be accused of assisting some one 
to monopolize the resources. From every 
point of view except the Alaskans’ this is a 
sort of comedy, but from theirs it is trag- 
edy. They are trying to make a living, not 
to say a fortune, out of the country. 














The $1,500,000 steel bridge which spans the Copper river near Cordova. 
Alaska has a few inconsiderable stretches of railroad which terminate, with 
one exception, either in the wilderness or at a private industry. The 
problem of Alaskan railroad construction is now squarely before Congress 


To return once more to the beginning, 
with the reufication of the treaty Con- 
gress paid no further attention to the 
strange northern region for many years, 
and the executive departments paid next 
to none. In 1884 an “organic act” was 
passed which consisted chiefly in extend- 
ing the laws of Oregon, with all their in- 
equalities and misfit provisions. A _ civil 
governor was actually appointed in that 
year. He had little to do except prepare 
an annual report to the president, and it 
would appear that the government at Wash- 
ington heard from him only once a year 
and spent no sleepless nights in the interim. 
It is a striking thing to observe, in every 
annual report written by every governor 
the territory has had, more or less patent 
evidence of the fact that to every Congress 
and every administration since 1867 Alaska 
has been indeed the unknown as it has 
been the neglected territory. No presi- 
dent has ever visited Alaska, only one 
secretary of the interior and three other 
cabinet ministers, and all of these within 
the last three years; and certainly not to 
exceed twenty or twenty-five senators and 
representatives in Congress have set foot 


on its not inaccessible or inhospitable 
shores in the whole forty-six years since 
the fateful purchase! Years ago, in speak- 
ing of stampeders in the gold fields, it used 
to be said that if a rumor should spread 
that there was a pay-streak in go degrees 
north latitude, a stampede would imme- 
diately be started, all obstacles would be 
overcome and the pole would be discovered 
by Alaska prospectors. If Alaska were a 
political prize, having electoral votes and 
all the other votes like a sovereign state, 
the fog of ignorance prevailing in Congress 
would disappear, national indifference 
would melt away, and our public represen- 
tatives would stampede to “discover” it. 
Ignorance has not been the worst of it. 
Indifference has been at least as bad. 

The strictest regard for the facts com- 
pels the statement that almost every im- 
portant step which Congress has taken for 
Alaska has either been a wrong step or an 
inadequate step. After the civil act of 
1884 nothing else happened until 1808. 
Then came the criminal code, and after 
it (in 1900) the civil code, both of which 
were “made over” from the codes of 
Oregon. Although second-hand, they are 
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not very bad codes, and they have been of 
great benetit to the people, but the fact 
remains that, not having been drawn up 
primarily for Alaska, they contain many 
inapplicable provisions and are deficient in 
several other particulars. Nor was any 
other substantive act of the first order of 
importance prior to 1gt2 ever drafted for 
the particular and exclusive benefit of the 
territory. Until the present year Congress 
was the sole law-making body for Alaska, 
and now only limited powers are enjoyed 
by the new territorial legislature. But 
through ignorance or indifference Congress 
failed to make any provision for some of 
the most elementary needs of the 36,000 
white residents of the territory. No au- 
thority was conferred to establish a quar- 
antine or to isolate a case of contagious 
disease. No public means was provided 
for relieving even the most severe cases of 
destitution or the pressing physical dis- 
tresses of indigents. Crimes were com- 
mitted by the officers and employees of 
banks, but Congress provided no restric- 
tive or regulatory measures whatever af- 
fecting banks and banking. Although large 
moneys belonging to the territory are avail- 
able for the purpose and for none other, it 
has even to this hour proven impossible 
to secure from Congress a simple act assent- 
ing to the use of any amount in excess of 
the one thousand dollars originally pro- 
vided for the erection of a school building 
There is no objection to 
course, in any quarter; 
nobody is opposed to it. It is simply that 
few know and none cares. Most of those 
few members of Congress who do know are 
not sensible of any responsibility. Alaska 
is no part of their bailiwick. 

The more one discusses the matter the 
more firmly is one convinced that the trou- 
ble comes, after all, quite as much from 
lack of interest and incentive as from lack 
of knowledge. Reference has been made 
already to the fact that for the last few 
years—more especially since the beginning 
of the Taft administration in 1909—sev- 
eral committees of Congress, notably those 
of the House and Senate, having to do 
with affairs in the territories, have accumu- 
lated enormous verbatim printed reports 
of views and statements on Alaska. The 
same subjects have been discussed in great 
detail and from many individual points 
of view a score or more of times. From one 


in any district. 
such an act, of 
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to a dozen committee members have been 
present at each hearing. But wherever the 
disappearance of ignorance has given ris 
to some hope, suspicion and fear of muck- 
rakers has appeared in its place, and the 
big questions of legislation are still unsettled. 

These questions might be settled much 
sooner if Congress would approach the 
subject in a different fashion, and instead 
of taking the testimony of interested per- 
sons In Washington, send a committee of 
its own members to the territory with in- 
structions to recommend a comprehensive 
scheme of legislation for the government 
and development of the region. There 
have been scores of government commis- 
sions in the last few years, some of them 
appointed for investigative purposes with- 
out any color of authority of law, while 
Congress has definitely authorized the 
appointment of others; but it is a little 
singular that there has never been an 
Alaska Commission. Ten years ago a com- 
mittee of United States senators visited 
Alaska, and the result was the enactment 
of almost the only important legislation, 
aside from the codes, ever designed es- 
pecially for this territory. In 1o11 a joint 
committee of the House and Senate was 
appointed to make a similar visit, but an 
extraordinary session of Congress which 
failed to adjourn until late in the summer 
prevented the fulfilment of the mission. 
I know that there are many persons who 
believe, with me, that the time was pecul- 
larly ripe for such a visit, that Alaska lost 
incalculably by the failure of the joint 
committee to go, and that the Alaska ques- 
tions which have now become vexed and 
embittered by controversy will never be 
settled right by any other means. The 
responsibility is upon Congress, and_ if 
Congress will pursue simply the natural 
course in such premises, there will be no 
more talk about the “Alaska problem.” 
There is no Alaska problem except the 
problem of getting Congress to ascertain 
and perform its duty toward this territory. 

Now a great majority of the people of 
Alaska, if I know how they feel about it 
and I think I do know, believe that, what- 
ever else may happen, the monstrous neg- 
lect of their territory by the nation will not 
continue much longer. They think the 
turning point has been reached, basing 
their belief on certain signs of the times 
and particularly on the restoration to power 

















Farming in Alaska, in the vicinity of Fairbanks. 


in the nation of a political party whose 
platform coxtains a promising plank on 
Alaska. There is certainly no resident of 
the territory so partisan as to give credit 
grudgingly or in any way except most 
gratefully to any administration or Con- 
gress, no matter what its politics may be, 
which will carry out the platform “Develop 
Alaska.” And all the pioneers of industry 
in that great region, if the new order finds 
them still alive, will be inclined to forget 
their disappointments and turn the energy 
and self-reliance in which they have been 
so well schooled to profitable account in 
the brighter tomorrows of their territory. 
What are the needs which a national 
Congress and a national administration 
can fulfil? Both affirmative and negative 
action are necessary—the former chiefly 
by Congress, the latter chiefly by the exec- 
utive department of the government. The 
administration, if it has the courage, can 
pave the way for important affirmative, 
constructive legislation, calculated to en- 
courage the natural development of the 
territory, by vacating or modifying a num- 
ber of orders which have been operating 
in the opposite direction. Alaska has not 





The Government itself 
has demonstrated that the Territory will produce all that can be grown in 
the Scandinavian countries whose produce feeds nine million inhabitants. 
It has been estimated that there are fifty million acres for Alaskan homes 


suffered nearly as much through misfit 
legislation as through unwise administra- 
tion from Washington. The latter has been 
embodied in certain executive orders and 
policies, to question which has invariably 
exposed the person raising the issue to the 
muck-raking and mud-throwing attack of 
the ultra-conservationists. The reference 
here is mainly to the creation of land re- 
serves for various ostensible purposes. 
Thousands of printed pages of testi- 
mony on this subject given before com- 
mittees of Congress and in public conven- 
tions and meetings are available to any 
reader who cares to go deeply into the mat- 
ter. But to the people of Alaska and of 
the Pacific Coast it is all too familiar a 
story. The wonder of it has been that the 
extremists in the conservation group, like 
the friends of rational conservation, have 
not become convinced that the great public 
land reservations in Alaska have enor- 
mously hurt the cause of all conservation, 
while they have in their present form helped 
nobody. Beginning with the forest reser- 
vations of the last decade, one folly after 
another has been committed, all in the 
name of prevention of waste in a great 
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region where there was no lumbering for 
export and where the commercial develop- 
ment was only such as you would expect 
in a country where the density of population 
even now is only about one white person 
to every eighteen or twenty square miles. 
Mr. Pinchot informed me some years ago 
that the Alexander Archipelago reserve- 

now a part of the Tongass National Forest 
—comprising thousands of square miles, 
was formed to prevent raids by the Pacific 
Coast “timber barons’ for export to the 
States. My reply was to call to his atten- 
tion the existence of a well-known statute 
prohibiting the shipment of lumber to the 
States—the effect of which statute was to 
restrict native lumber to domestic use. 
This, it may be said in passing, was the 
wisest conservation plan ever applied to 
Alaska forests, and it was the only one 
necessary; but it had escaped the knowl- 
edge of Mr. Pinchot and his assistants in 
the Forestry Bureau, who proceeded to 
apply a burdensome system, not the least 
ridiculous feature of which was that it 
spread the forest reservation blanket over 
enormous areas of treeless land. Before 
counterfeit conservation was substituted 
for the kind which was afforded by the old 
statute in Alaska, lumber could not be ex- 
ported legally from the territory; but now 
lumber from the reservations may be 
shipped to the States or to foreign countries, 
provided stumpage is paid to defray the 
inordinate expenses of the Forest Service 
administration. 

A little later reference will be made to 
the need of railroads. Most of the rail- 
road-building in the territory heretofore 
has been rendered the more expensive by a 
requirement of the government that every 
stick of timber—even inferior stuff from the 
waste lands—must be paid for at the stump- 
age rates imposed by the Forest Service 
regulations. It is a spectacle of public 
folly not lacking in interest for our Cana- 
dian neighbors across the border, whose gov- 
ernment has developed the frontier prov- 
inces by the most liberal forms of encour- 
agement for railroad-building and other 
objects of private enterprise. 

The creation of land-reserves indiscrim- 
inately has had an effect sometimes out of 
proportion to the actual cause of injury. 
This is because of the natural timidity of 
capital and of all forms of business enter- 
prise requiring the investment of large 
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amounts of money. Freak legislation and 
freak executive orders alike are feared, for 
they increase the uncertainties of the fu- 
ture and inspire fears that the present con- 
ditions, which are bad enough, will be ren- 
dered worse by new requirements and 
restrictions of an arbitrary nature. An 
example of this kind of order is the one by 
which last March there was withdrawn from 
public entry the whole vast chain of the 
Aleutian islands. These islands, hundreds 
in number and comprising a vast area, 
were withdrawn ostensibly to enable cer- 
tain scientific bureaus of the government 
to experiment with birds and fish and fur- 
animals. There is not one of these objects 
but could have been carried out quite as 
successfully on the public domain or on 
small reserves covering only a few acres. 
Constructively the new administration can 
accomplish wonders of beneficence, both 
by way of rendering practical assistance 
to the industries of Alaska and by way of 
moral encouragement, if it will coura- 
geously overhaul the reservation system in 
Alaska by modifying the original orders 
of withdrawal and by changing in many 
particulars the regulations subsequently 
put in force. And let me say, with the great- 
est deliberateness: I doubt that any resident 
federal officer ever appointed in Alaska 
would fail to subscribe, if he were asked, 
to the truth of the foregoing statement. 

Yet the measures most needed for the 
development of Alaska can be granted only 
by Congress. In this connection the matter 
which has been uppermost in the minds 
of Alaskans for the last year has been the 
need of providing proper encouragement 
for railroad construction. For the time 
being the heart-breaking controversy over 
the coal lands has been subordinated. 
The reason for this is that the act of 1912 
creating a legislative assembly for the terri- 
tory contained a provision in the form of a 
sort of “rider” authorizing the president 
to appoint a commission to examine feas- 
ible railroad routes in Alaska. That com- 
mission made its report early in the follow- 
ing year, and at the time this article is 
being written the Alaska railroad question 
—which has been embodied in a bill now 
before the House of Representatives—is 
next in order of business in the lower 
branch of Congress. 

Naturally this is not a fortunate time in 
which I may discuss the provisions of any 
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particular plan of government aid for 
Alaska railroad construction. It seems at 
present that there is a strong sentiment 
in Congress favorable to some form of 
government aid, but whether this senti- 
ment is strong enough to prevail, no can- 
vasser of the situation has been able to 
determine. The first sharp line of division, 
of course, is on the question of aid or no 
aid. Many members of Congress are in- 
clined to take the position that the time 
has passed in which private enterprise 
should receive public assistance for the 
construction of railroads to be privately 
owned and operated. A sub-division of 
that group comprises members who are 
opposed, however, to government owner- 
ship of railroads, and another sub-division, 
of course, comprises those who are ardent 
champions of that advanced public policy. 
The only point I wish to make is that the 
people of Alaska are in a state of mind on 
this subject that renders them willing, gen- 
erally speaking, to accept any plan which 
will give them railroads. After all, the fact 
need cause no surprise that a country as 
rich as Alaska has not developed more 
rapidly. The greatest necessary element 
of rapid progress has been wanting—quick 
and low-priced transportation. 

The next great need of the territory in 
respect to transportation facilities is, of 
course, more wagon-roads. In round num- 
bers the sum of two millions of dollars has 
been expended economically and_ wisely 
for the building of roads and trails in Alaska. 
The results have been so beneficial that 
there are not a few residents who believe 
that, as between new railroads and more 
wagon-roads, the more immediate neces- 
sity is more wagon-roads. The matter of 
these wagon-roads has a double significance 
in Alaska at this time which is not uni- 
versally recognized or appreciated. Be- 
sides their invaluable service in making 
possible the development of new mining 
districts tributary to large settlements or to 
navigable waters, wagon-roads must play 
an important part in connection with the 
future railroads of the territory. 

Indeed it is not too much to say that the 
success of such trunk lines of railroad as 
may be built in Alaska will depend in a 
large measure on the construction of trib- 
utary wagon-roads. Now in this respect 
the situation all over Alaska is peculiar. 
When the transcontinental railroads were 
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constructed in the United States there was 
no such necessity for the construction of 
wagon-roads at the same time. Those 
lines passed over a vast expanse of level 
or rolling country where wagon transpor- 
tation during many months of the year 
required no expensive roads, or indeed any 
roads at all. In Alaska the conditions are 
different. Even the rolling, comparatively 
treeless and un-rugged country which is 
typical of the great Yukon basin and the 
valleys of the Susitna ahd the Tanana, is 
not traversable by wagons until roads are 
provided. Nevertheless, a comparatively 
inexpensive road will do, as is shown by the 
relatively large mileage accomplished by 
the Alaska road commission. But there 
must be wagon-roads, if there is to be any 
rapid settlement of the country tributary 
to the proposed railroads. It is not enough 
to have railroads. The settler in the coun- 
try must have the means of traversing the 
country between the railroad and his place 
of settlement. Too strong emphasis can 
not be given to this point. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article 
to discuss all the needs of Alaska in detail, 
or even to mention all of them briefly. 
They have become pretty well known by 
this time. After all, the list of them is not 
a very long one, and it is to be expected 
that the fulfilling of the larger ones will be 
followed swiftly by provision for the lesser. 
The coal land question is the greatest of all 
those relating to the public domain, and the 
discussion long ago became so bitter that 
some of the disputants lost sight of the 
merits of the question itself but were only 
interested in annihilating each other. My 
own faith is that the settlement of the prime 
question of railroad transportation will be 
followed by the enactment of some pro- 
vision by which coal may be mined in Alas- 
ka. The same wisdom which would solve 
the transportation problem would hardly 
ignore the almost equally important and 
closely related subject of the fuel resources 
of the territory. And once these matters 
of most vital importance are settled, there 
need be no fear that the territory will not 
develop rapidly enough to cause the smaller 
questions of public policy—both those of 
legislation and of executive administration 
—to be dealt with speedily in response to 
the demands of an increasing population 
and a more powerful public sentiment in 
our northern territory. 
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“9 'T is time that the United States either 
I does something for Alaska or abandons 
it!” 

Thus did Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane hit the nail on the head 
when I had asked him a single question— 
“What about Alaska?” It seemed an ideal 
day to discuss Alaska—a cold day in late 
November, and, after the sun and soft 
shadows of California, a November day in 
Washington, D. C., seems arctic. When I 
entered Secretary Lane’s office I carried the 
same notion many millions of Americans 
that Alaska is a mighty glacier, 
with a few placer gold claims, and a myriad 
of ill-gotten coal claims, but I left with a 
vastly different view. 

“What about Alaska?” 

“It is time that the United States either 
does something for Alaska or abandons it!”’ 

When you come to analyze that 
statement, Secretary Lane tells 
you in fifteen words exactly what’s 
the matter with Alaska; and he 
gives you as well a very fair idea 
that there will be something done 
for Alaska by this government. 
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TOMORROW 


An Interview With Secretary Lane 


By ARTHUR DUNN 


“Now, after a long pause, it would seem to be the 
sense of the people that we shall proceed at once 
and in a large way to deal with the problem of 
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Secretary Lane is calm, soft-spoken, judicial 
in demeanor. He doesn’t get excited, even 
about Alaska, but there is a quiet force in his 
voice that makes you realize he will carry 
out a progressive policy in the development 
of “No-Man’s Land,” or the country will 
be told a few things that the Congress may 
not appreciate. 

“In nearly fifty years the United States 
Government has done nothing for Alaska,” 
Secretary Lane began, “but Alaska has 
been good, even generous with us, for it 
has yielded $500,000,000 from its mines, 
fisheries and furs. No one knows how rich 
its lands are in gold and other metals. In 
agriculture it may be matched with Nor- 
way, Sweden and Finland, where there are 
9,000,000 people. I am certain that Alaska 
will be self-sustaining agriculturally.” 

Secretary Lane paused to inform me that 
he was engaged in writing his re- 
port to the President, and that 
he was thus giving to SUNSET 
MAGAZINE important official in- 
formation before it had been 
submitted to the nation’s chief 
executive. For which I thanked 
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him, ignoring the twinkle in his eye that 
told me he knew I could not beat him 
into print. 

“Railroads must be built in Alaska,” 
continued the Secretary, “and they must 
be built by the Government. The con- 
struction of railroads is the only way to 
make any country a real part of the world, 
and the adoption of this policy means that 
Alaska will develop most safely and most 
speedily, and under it the resources of that 
territory will most certainly become avail- 
able to the whole people. 

“To many of our people Alaska is little 
more than a land of natural wonders, here 
and there dotted with mining camps and 
fishing villages. If Alaska is to be nothing 
more, it is almost a matter of indifference as 
to who builds its railroads. I am convinced 
that we should think of Alaska as a land 
not only of mines and fisheries, but of 
towns, farms, mills and factories, support- 
ing millions of people of the hardiest and 
most wholesome of the race. If this con- 
ception of a possible Alaska is a true one, 
our legislation should be such as to most 
surely bring about this possibility, and it 
seems to me there is less of hazard as to 
Alaska’s future if the Government of the 
United States owns the railroads which 
will make its fertile interior valleys acces- 
sible from the coast and bring its coal, iron, 
copper and other mineral resources within 
the reach of the world. This is a new 
policy of the Government, but this is a new 
part of the United States. 

“These railroads must be built and oper- 
ated just as counties and states build 
wagon-roads” he went on. “They would 
not be for revenue, but for the good of the 
whole country. It must readily be under- 
stood that private enterprise cannot possibly 
undertake the construction of railroads for 
general use, for the immediate returns in 
revenue would not make such undertakings 
financially possible. Therefore, the Gov- 
ernment itself must act, and it must proceed 
with the same understanding of the situa- 
tion that actuated the construction of the 
Panama Canal.” 

I was certain that the Secretary of the 
Interior here was going to map out a gov- 
ernmental scheme whereby this vast under- 
taking would be directly under the super- 
vision of the Department of the Interior. 
Usually men in high places in Washington 
have been put there because of their belief 
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in the efficacy of the “pork barrel.” So I 
asked the Secretary through what agency 
this was to become effective. : 

“Why, I don’t care in the least who directs 
the work. What I’m concerned about 
principally is that it’s done!” 

‘That was the Secretary’s answer— get it 
done! Don’t quibble and quarrel about the 
how of it, but inspire and insist on the do of it! 

“Think of less than one thousand miles 
of wagon-roads in Alaska!’’ resumed the 
Secretary. ‘How is it possible to open up 
that vast territory unless there is some means 
of covering it? I believe so firmly in the 
government-built road for Alaska because 
I am of the opinion that Alaska will in- 
crease its population many times with 
proper assistance. 

“When do I think Alaska will have at- 
tained the development which it so richly 
deserves? It is difficult to anticipate the 
future, but in my opinion, under the policy 
of government ownership of railroads and 
construction of wagon-roads, Alaska will 
be a powerful factor in the wealth of the 
nation in the next twenty-five years.” 

When one considers that, in ten years, 
the government of the United States has 
placed 60,000 farmers upon the government 
lands in the West, at an expenditure of 
$75,000,000, it may be seen what is to be 
expected of Uncle Sam when he really starts 
doing things in Alaska. As in the irrigation 
and reclamation projects of the Govern- 
ment, the moneys expended in Alaska will 
be in the nature of an investment, every 
dollar to be returned to the treasury in time, 
just as every settler on what was once the 
“Great American Desert” is obliged to re- 
turn the amount of money invested in the 
enterprise which benefits him particularly. 
And with Alaska so rich in natural resources, 
it is evident that the instalments will be 
met promptly once the country begins to 
be developed. 

Tremblingly I broached the subject of 
Alaska’s coal lands—for were they not the 
rocks upon which a good ship of state once 
foundered? The very desk at which Secre- 
tary Lane sat must have memories of that 
controversy, and it was natural for me to 
expect that Mr. Lane would say, “Excuse me, 
but I have an important engagement with 
the Senator from Arizona.” But Mr. Lane 
disappointed me. 

“Let’s have those coal lands opened up!” 
he declared cheerfully. “They will never 
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do the country any good if kept idle, so 
let’s develop them! Get out the coal! The 
Pacific Coast certainly needs coal, and the 
navy needs coal. We send it around in 
ships now to the Pacific Coast. Since the 
Government has a supply in Alaska let us 
use it. My idea would be to develop these 
lands under the leasing system, for it is not 
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necessary for the Government to go into 
the mining business. Let the mines be 
leased for a period of years, and the Govern- 
ment receive the benefit of royalties. Some 
states have adopted this plan with success, 
and there is no good reason why the Gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot do 
likewise. The royalties would give the 
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Government a good revenue, and in time 
this money would revert to Alaska itself 
to be used in its further development. 

“T apprehend that there will be differ- 
ences of opinion as to the method to be em- 
ployed in the leasing system, but let that 
be dismissed for the moment as a matter of 
administrative detail. Nor need there be 
the slightest fear that the people and the 
Government will become subservient to 
private owners, for the Government well 
may reserve a large portion of the coal fields 
for its own uses.” 

It is very evident that the policy of the 
Secretary of the Interior (and it seems to 
have been adopted by the President) is to 
get immediate action upon these matters. 
Nor are there to be reams and reams of red- 
tape wound around Alaska. Secretary 
Lane advises a liberal leasing system for the 
coal mines, but he also insists upon legal 
checks that will not permit the wasting of 
the resources of that territory, while giant 
combines will find no place in the scheme 
of regulation. 

“There will be no room for the speculator 
in coal lands in Alaska,” said the Secretary, 
“but there will be opportunity for the 
operator of coal mines. The leasing system 
will prevent any large bodies of lands being 
acquired by individuals and held for long 
periods of time that they might profit by 
the increased demand or scarcity of the 
coal supply. The Government, itself, will 
have absolute jurisdiction over the lands at 
all times.” 

In this connection, you will be interested, 
as I was, in a statement made to me by a 
high authority of the Government—not the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

“A lot of people were fooled about the 
fabulous value of those Alaska coal fields. 
Even the Guggenheims were fooled!” 

But he added: ‘For Heaven’s sake don’t 
tell ’em I told you!” And thus I’m not 
doing so. 

“There is a great opportunity for the 
development of electricity for power and 
lighting purposes” Secretary Lane con- 
tinued. ‘And I do not believe it is an idle 
dream to imagine Alaska a place of mills 
and factories. I can see the possibilities. 
It is estimated that there are 50,000,000 
acres of agricultural land in that territory, 
and the climate is no more of a detriment 
than in the Scandinavian countries. Evi- 
dently our people are not deterred in their 
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pursuit of homes by the rigors of long 
winters. Recently this department open- 
ed to entry a tract of land embracing 
many acres in Montana, and there were 
46,000 applicants, but only 7000 appli- 
cants could be given an opportunity to 
homestead. 

“Now, why has not Alaska been devel- 
oped? To answer that question frankly 
is to admit that we did not realize until 
within a few years that Alaska was worth 
developing. As soon as its value as a 
national asset became apparent to us, we 
took fright and drew back, alarmed lest our 
hold on it loosen, or at least, lest it become 
the property of those who would exploit it 
without regard to the interest of the public. 
Now after a long period of hesitancy, the 
people seem to have made up their minds 
that we shall proceed at once on some broad 
constructive plan to develop Alaska.” 

Secretary Lane isn’t merely dealing in 
generalities when he discusses Alaska and 
its problems. He has a real policy to advo- 
cate, and fortunately sympathetic ears to 
listen to its enunciation. You have seen 
that the Secretary of the Interior isn’t a bit 
jealous of his job, but rather does he insist 
that the things that are necessary be accom- 
plished by some branch of the Government. 

“It is wrong to administer the needs of 
Alaska 5000 miles away from the actual 
scene. Washington cannot know much 
about that vast region, and much of the 
legislation of the past has been done by 
men who could not possibly understand her 
problems” the Secretary asserted. ‘There 
should be an Alaskan Commission, the 
duties of which would be to administer the 
affairs of the territory, under proper guid- 
ance from the Congress. Into the hands of 
this body I would give all the national 
assets in that territory, to be used primarily 
for its improvement—its lands, fisheries, 
Indians, Eskimes, seals, forests, mines, 
waterways, railroads—all the government 
owns, cares for, controls, or regulates.” 

Mr. Lane believes that the entire plan 
for the development of Alaska should be 
outlined, and consummated in a firm, cer- 
tain manner. 

“Each line of activity within the terri- 
tory should be correlated with all other 
activities” the Secretary declares. “The 
opening of lands and the building of rail- 
roads or wagon-roads, should be part of one 
scheme. 


(Continued on page 414) 























¥ Before many years. according to Secretary Lane, the people of 

the United States will be enjoying reindeer steaks as a part of 
their daily diet. Alaska has abundant mosses which the reindeer 
alone eats. A herd of 4000 doubles itself every three years 
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Alaska's fisheries have produced an important product of foodstuff in use throughout the world 
The Government has arrived at the decision that conservation may be practiced 
in this regard and now directs the stocking of the streams 
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With the girl's hand in his, he told what had been said, to a rapid-fire popping of interjections from Mrs. Macafee 
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By HUGH JOHNSON 
Author of: Officer of the Day; Cogged Dice 


Illustrated by L. J. Rogers 


RAY, weazened and dour was the 

Captain—never a smile or a quip, 

never a little kind word aside from 
the stilted ritual of salutes and “‘sirs” that 
separates the officer’s estate from the 
simple soldier’s as widely as Lazarus from 
Dives. Yet the troopers sought “D” 
Troop and preferred it. 

“Tis beefsteak for me breakfuss and 
cur-ream fur me cawfee, I want from me 
awflicer,”’ Sergeant Whalen explains, ‘‘and 
not good-mawrnin’—Sergeant’s and coochie- 
coochie-coo’s to me brawth av a bye, 
Private Dornickee. He’s business, and 
nawthin’ but, is the Captain, and he’s on 


the job, just sixty-one minnits in the 
hour.” 
If there vias a 


man toward whom he 
should have relaxed, it was this same 
Whalen, who had followed his fortunes for 
fifteen years in the all-important post of 
First Sergeant. But there was no relaxa- 
tion, vide Whalen once more: 

“And I carried him back in the two 
arrums of me all the way from Las Guasimas 
to Siboney—the longest three miles in the 
worruld—wid his head limp on me chist, 
and a Mauser bullet through his loongs, 
but he lifted up when I set him at the 
Surgeon’s feet and: 

“<Sargint’ s’e. 

45, Sour. 

““Salootl’ 

for I had forgotten it.” 

Yet Whalen is the only soldier who ever 
dared try to pry aside one toughened scale 
in that adamantine shell of reserve. He 
fortified his courage and reported in the 
troop orderly room, his broad shoulders as 
stiff as the wings of a dam, his face as ex- 
pressionless as its wall. 

“Captain, sor- 

“Proceed.” 


“T’ve served the Captain many years—” 


The little man reached a thin hand nerv- 
ously toward the pencils on the desk and 
began rearranging their neat sequence. 

“I’m perfectly familiar with the troop 
records, Sergeant Whalen.” 

“—and I’m gittin’ on toward for-rty.” 

“You may dispense with preliminaries 
and state your request” said the Captain 
sharply. “It will probably not be granted.” 

Whalen’s cheeks bulged. He would have 
given all things save one to have been 
spared this moment. 

“T want to git married” he blurted. 

The gray stubble on the Captain’s close- 
cropped head seemed to stand _ straight. 
His hands clenched on the desk top. He 
was hurt to the heart of all that he held 
dearest, but he hid the hurt. 

“And you claim to be a soldier—” he 
stopped, “—and I thought you had some 
interest in this troop and stopped 
again. “You know the regulations and 
you know my rules” he said after a mo- 
ment’s thought. “I can’t prevent the act. 
But I won’t have a married soldier around 
me. A soldier has time and attention for 
just one thing—his business. It you do 
this, I won’t rip those chevrons from your 
arms—because I shan’t know it.” Marry 
if you must as Lawrence Whalen. But 
never let me hear of Sergeant Whalen, 
family man. Never ask me for quarters— 
rations—transportation. If you do, Dll 
break you. Is that clear?” 

“It’s clear” said Whalen, looking down 
his nose, “and it’s hard.” 

“That’s your affair, Sergeant” snapped 
the Captain. ‘And that’s all.” 

The brown fist came down with a thwack 
sharpened by all of bitterness that the just 
and joyless littke man had been able to 
hold back unsaid, and Whalen returned 
to the quarters of the Regimental Com- 
missary Sergeant, where good old Mother 
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Macafee and the flower-like daughter of 
the house awaited him. With his chin on 
his breast and the girl’s hand in his, he 
told what had been said, to a rapid-fire 
popping of interjections from Mrs. Macafee: 

“_thuh weazened scut—the dirthy 
dog—”’ 

“Not that” defended Whalen. “He’s 
me Captain, and the likes av him ain’t in 
this or anny army. But me mind’s made 
up.” 

“And pfwhat is that, I'll ask?” said the 
old lady, leaning forward. 

“Tf Sheila’ll have me, I'll take his dare 
and make up the hardship by bein’ the 
tinderest, lovinest husband that iver wasn’t 
good enough to wipe the dust from the 
little slipper av the gyurl he warshipped.” 

“Glory be!” wept Mother Macafee, and 
the girl steered straight for her desired 
haven. They were all sprung from the 
same green sod. 


It was not hard, the life of the Whalens 
in the little cottage outside the Post Wall, 
and even when the troops went to Cuba 
the lot of the left-behinds was no worse 
than that of other soldiers’ families with 
the fathers’ rations cut off and the men at 
the front. But the change of station to the 
Philippines was another matter. The duty 
was indefinite, and the Government had pro- 
vided quarters on the crowded transport 
for the families of soldiers. Therein lay 
Whalen’s quandary. To leave his family 
was to expose it to certain distress and 
To ask for transporta- 


possible disaster. 
Mother Macafee 


tion was to invite ruin. 
stepped into the breach. 

“Captain or no Captain—she’s Macafee’s 
baby, and he'll take her into his quarthers 
as sich. Ye need ask the bloodless bit av 
lither for no favor, Larry bye, and if he has 
aught to say, he may say it to me.” And 
she folded across her ample bosom the arms 
that had in their day been the terror of 
Soap-suds row, and stood as though she 
faced the Captain at that moment. 

Only once, and that after the troop-ship 
had cleared the Farallones, did the Cap- 
tain give a sign that he knew who was 
aboard. Whalen was reporting reveille, 
and he followed the little man’s angered 
glance to a spot on the crowded spar deck, 
where the wan soldier’s women had been 
brought up from the stuffy ’tween-decks 
quarters for a breath of fresh air in the 


only part of the ship vouchsafed them. 
There, her broad back propped against 
a covered hatchway, her sturdy legs out- 
stretched, sat, flat on the wet iron deck, 
Mother Macafee, and pillowed upon her 
breast was the sleepy head of a tired-cyed 
child. The Captain’s eyes met Whalen’s. 
“Sergeant, whose people are those?” 
Whalen eyed him back as steadily. 
“The Commissary Sergeant’s wife and 
grand-child.”” There was a shade of de- 
fiance in his tone. 
“T want you to make no blunder, Ser- 
geant, that might ruin you—or ever to 
hear them differently described.” 


Mother Macafee had followed the Army 
all her life and she had no complaint to 
make of the station of Bac-bac on the 
island of Lotan. The houses were grass 
shacks but they were roomy, and at that 
season cool. With no more clothing to 
hamper her than a flimsy linen shift, little 
Sheila paddled in the mud of the tiny 
streamlet that trickled by the door, with 
a merry companionship of naked brown 
children who, after their first shyness had 
worn away, played precisely like other 
four-year-olds the world over, and of danger 
to the baby, Mother Macafee never 
thought. She had read aright a cardinal 
factor in the Malay make-up. 

“Tt may be that to the grown-up soldger 
men, and to the beasties, they’re philan- 
derin’ divils, and I’ve heard av the thricks 
av thim—rantin’ around the hills wid the 
rid cross of the Poolyjohnnies on_ their 
brists and the eldritch leer av murther in 
their eyes—thim wid their naygur Pope! 
But they’r borrun wid the love av childer 
big in their hearts. ’Tis a rayshul trait 
like their flat noses and their squinty eyes, 
and I wudn’t fear to lave little Sheila 
alone wid a Noah’s Arruk load av thim. 
She’d git nawth‘n’ but a care and a gintle- 
ness that I cudn’t give mesilf. I’ve seen 
a brat clawin’ and squallin’ with pure 
diviltry for the which wud be prescribed 
the flat av the hand on the boolge av the 
back by any mither that walks, but I’ve 
yit to see a blow strook or to hear a voice 
raised in anger. There’s only the patience 
av the blissid saints and the love that 
passes onderstandin’ for the little ones, 
and that’s true with iverthing not white 
or fithered that walks on two legs in the 
island of Lotan.” 
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S, she comforted Whalen, down on his 
monthly trip for supplies from the out- 
station of D Troop at Bato, forty miles 
away. 

“Tis a shame that Sheila and the baby 
can’t be wid ye, and I know how the 
thought av the str-range starry nights 
alone eats into me bye’s heart, but what 
can’t be, can’t be. Here she’s 
safe, and she’s near ye, Larry, near 
ye, where harrum can’t come widout 
yer knowin’ it and rooshin’ to her 
side.’ Yet, for all Mother Maca- 
fee’s comforting, they were living 
in a strange land whose perils and 
alarms she did not know. 

Lotan was once a Spanish penal 
colony, where were poured as into 
a great melting pot the off-scour- 
ings of all the Islands. When 
insurrection was dead from Tawi 
to Batan, the spark still lived on 
Lotan, tended by an arch-conspira- 
tor, who, in the guise of messenger 
sent from heaven, fortified himself 
in the religious fanaticism of a 
savage people, shrouded himself in 
mystery and raised his sinister 
standard in the jungle of the hinter- 
land, where with rites and incanta- 
tions he organized a sanguinary 
sect which had already sealed its 
charters with rapine and murder. 

From the almost inaccessible in- 
terior, Papa Pablo menaced the 
ring of coast towns with threats 
that were rendered more awesome 
by the very mystery surrounding 
the power that made them. 
Against this power was Bato an 
outpost, and while nothing ever 
seemed to, happen on the sleepy 
little barrio with its crumbling 
convent and its cluster of shacks, 
the red cross of the Pulajan had 
been seen in the edge of the jungle 
at dusk, and vague rumors of 
danger and alarm seemed to float 
down the mountain with the evening 
breeze. The frightened natives 
came and went in wooden-faced 
silence, afraid even to speak of 
their fears to the careless white 
men, who left their rifles on their 
bunks and whose commander and 
First Sergeant dared sleep in the 
convent, quite half a mile away 
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from the barracks of their men. Either 
through a Celtic sensibility to the existence 
of things unspoken or because his mind 
was beset with fears for his own family, 
Whalen made so bold as to disclose to his 
Captain a feeling of uneasiness. 

“You're getting crochetty” was the 
reply he got. “See to the guard, of course— 





Across the Sergeant’s shoulders he saw the startled face of a 
young woman and the white-clad form of a sleeping baby 
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and report to me any information you hear. 
Keep your intuitions.” 

The soldiers were at first keenly alert. 
It was a land as different from their old 
station on the high plains as night from 
day, with its dark stretches of jungle-cov- 
ered mountains over which a distancing 
purple haze seemed always to hang; its 
heavy darkness through which the equa- 
torial stars glowed like little moons, and 
its mystical spell of somnolence and _ si- 
lence. But in the contempt that comes with 
familiarity they grew careless. The sen- 
tries scarcely ever challenged, and then it 
was that furtive shadows flitted across the 
clearing, to be lost in the gloom of the 
streets and to be seen no more before 
dawn. 

The parchment-colored padre and the 
unctuous and plausible presidente knew what 
they knew, and in a windowless back room 
in the presidente’s house were bolos of every 
size and description, tied in gleaming 
bundles of ten and waiting for hands to 
wield them—wavy krisses with heavily 
wrought silver handles, sickle-shapéd karits 
of the span of a man’s waist, heavy barongs 
and four-foot kampilans, pointed like a 
needle and edged like a razor; these and 
twenty jealously guarded firearms, sightless 
and antiquated but uvune the less deadly. 

Thus under the eyes of an alert and care- 
ful officer had the unsuspected menace to 
the garrison at Bato crept up out of the 
jungle with the silence of miasma. But 
the Captain had other troubles on_ his 
mind. In the hidden heart of him he loved 
Whalen. He used to lie awake and listen 
to the Sergeant’s troubled pacing in the ad- 
joining cell, and well he knew what that 
pacing meant— clack— clack— clack up 
and down, up and down, with only a pause 
when the Sergeant stood at the balcony 
looking off through the darkness toward 
Bac-bac where, in spite of the distance, 
faint lights could be seen to flicker on the 
clearest nights—toward Bac-bac, where his 
wife and child were sleeping in what pain 
and danger he did not know. 

The Captain could suffer in unspoken 
sympathy but he could not relent, not even 
one night when a bullock cart creaked into 
the convent yard and he heard a child’s 
joyful “Daddy,” and then the low murmur 
of a woman’s voice. He rose, white with 
anger, but in the doorway he met an orderly 
with a message from the Colonel: 
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“Cholera has broken out here in Bato, and we 
are sending the women and children of the sol- 
diers whose stations are in the hills, out to them. 
They are safer there from a possible danger than 
here from a real one, and while we can handle 
the disease with discipline in the troops, families 
are beyond discipline. These people have been 
detained five days. They are not infected.” 


The little Captain tried to sit still and 
think. He paced the room with a constantly 
increasing resentment and he finally made 
his way down the hall to the Sergeant’s 
room. His rap interrupted a drowsy old- 
world lullaby: “O mirifal golul goli....” 
and as the heavily-wrought door opened, 
he caught, across the Sergeant’s broad 
shoulders, the startled face of a young woman 
and the white-clad form of a sleeping baby. 

“IT want to speak to you, Sergeant” he 
said. “Come into the hall.” 

No promptings of charity could have 
diverted the Captain from the effect of his 
life-long schooling. Even Whalen recog- 
nized that as he listened to his sentence: 

“You will notify Sergeant French to as- 
sume your office at once, Private Whalen. 
Take your place in ranks at reveille.” 
Whalen shifted his weight uneasily from 
foot to foot. 

“Captain, I didn’t know—I couldn’t 
help it.” 

“That will do. 

spoken to.” 
* Whalen had been ordered to the troop 
and he went without delay. He could not 
tell Sheila then. As First Sergeant he had 
kept his little family comfortably. As a 
private he could not keep them at all, and 
he was bound to his service by an oath. 
He walked slowly down the road that led 
past the church and the presidente’s house 
toward the buildings that had been appro- 
priated as barracks for the men. 

There was not a breath of breeze. The 
flat lands lay »s in the spell of some benign 
wizard—a sea of silver with the jungle 
banked like a dark shore beyond it. Every 
ugly line of smoke-blacked thatch and 
sordid cubicle had been mellowed into 
beauty, but Whalen’s eyes were on the 
ground three paces to his front. Some one 
running silently down a tienda wall collided 
with him violently but he scarcely raised 
his eyes, though the little man backed off 
truculently as though to strike. Whalen 
plodded straight ahead. The native bared 
bright teeth and grinned malevolently. 


Speak when you are 
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Out into the corridor stepped a little child in a white night-gown, her sleepy eyes blinking against the 
moonlight. The file halted, from Pablo’s lieutenant to the last evil-faced henchman 


“B’rachol” he grunted, and padded on. 

Three minutes later a significant fact 
percolated through to Whalen’s conscious- 
ness. Sewed across the front of that man’s 
shirt, from shoulder to shoulder, from neck- 
hem to waist, he had seen the red cross of 
Pulajan. In the shadow of a bamboo 
hedge the Sergeant halted and looked back 
toward the church. There in the presi- 
dente’s compound were men—thirty, a hun- 
dred, two hundred of them, but the sight 
that stirred him to swift action was the 
glint, liquid and electric-blue, of moonlight 
on polished steel. He stood in uncertainty 
for one instant—the troop where ninety 
men lay sleeping, or the convent and the 
Captain and his wife and baby. Stooping 
to the cover of the hedge, he was off for the 
troop at a run. 


Walking swiftly he waked the sergeants 
and left them to wake the men while he 
with a corporal’s squad moved toward the 
convent at the double. In three minutes 
the troop, in pajamas, in underclothing, and 
in nothing at all, was hidden in ambush be- 
hind the barrack wall, bandoliers bulging, 
rifles cocked and ready. 

Papa Pablo’s plan had been long in form- 
ing and it was definite and well worked out. 
First, the Captain and the First Sergeant 
in the convent, then, before a breath of 
alarm could spread, his work should begin 
at the defenseless barracks of the troop. 
The task must be well done. It would put 
fear into the hearts of the regiment that 
garrisoned Lotan. All the south side of the 
island should see his power. He had en- 
countered resistance to some of his plans 
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from the natives, but this would put an end 
to that. His favored lieutenant (for no one 
ever saw Papa Pablo himself) had left the 
presidente’s house for the convent at the 
head of ten chosen assassins before Whalen 
reached the troop. 

Dodging from shadow to shadow, creep- 
ing through the open places, they reached 
the convent wall, and so the low balcony 
that opened through a window on the main 
corridor. Here the leader waited, while one 
by one his men muscled themselves up with 
never a click of steel on stone and stood 
breathing heavily but with no other sound. 
There was a light in the Captain’s room and 
it was plain that the Sergeant had not gone 
to bed. Huddled in single file they pressed 
close to the wall to keep out of the light, and 
started forward. 

Then a door opened, but it was not the 
Captain’s door. Out into the corridor 
stepped a little child in a white night-gown 
that trailed on the floor behind but was 
held up in front by a chubby hand whose 
mate was trying to rub a damp tangle of 
curls from sleepy eyes ‘that blinked against 
the moonlight. 

The file halted, from Pablo’s lieutenant 
to the last evil-faced henchman. Then the 
leader timidly pushed forward the second 
man. Never before had Vicente Talomar 
followed where he would not lead. But the 
gorilla-shouldered Visayan who had been 
pushed, took three rebellious steps and 
stopped. The child, still dazed in sleep, 
held out both arms to a fancied likeness. 

“Pedro! Malo hombre— bad mans— 
where my Daddy? Eh, Pedro, donde my 
Daddy? You take Sheila up.” 

The ’teniente swore softly in Visayan. 
The gorilla-shaped man trembled and 
dropped his blade, which fell to the stone 
floor with a slithering clang. The baby 
stamped an impatient bare foot. She had 
learned well her lesson of tyranny from her 
brown playmates. 

“You sigue Pedro, you take Sheila quick.” 

Then another door opened. 

The Captain will long remember that pic- 
ture—moonlight across swart faces, savage 
yet caught for one kinetoscopic instant in 
an expression of the ineradicable Malay 
gentleness to children; the blue glint of the 
light on steel; the menace of the dimly de- 
fined white-clad group which in spite of its 
tale of danger served only as a back-ground 
for the white-robed figure of a sleepy baby 
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with arms outstretched, her hair tousled 
from slumber, her eyes blinking against the 
light. 

The Captain stood for a moment, held by 
horror, then with a leap he swept the child 
in his arms and turned to the door of his 
own room. At that moment the group 
moved, but the movement was half-hearted 
and it ceased. Upon the stillness broke the 
rattle and crash of rifles, and poorly aimed 
bullets whined above the convent wall. No 
room for doubt was left in the minds of 
Pablo’s men. It was the vicious biting bark 
of high-power Krags, neither the thud of 
lantaks nor the roar of old Tower muskets 
could be heard. They turned and scurried 
for the window but there they met the muz- 
zles of Whalen’s squad. 

“Hold ’em, Howlett!” he panted. “I’ve 
got to see what they’ve done” and he darted 
past the knives to the corridor. In the hall, 
Whalen’s wife at his shoulder, little Sheila 
held close to his breast, stood the Captain 
limply holding his revolver. 

“Did you get ’em, Sergeant?” he asked 
breathlessly. 

“Howlett’s holdin’ ’em.”’ 

“The troop—” 

“They was waitin’ in ambush when the 
attack fell. Iseen the Poolys formin’ on my 
way over to tell Sergeant French.” 

The Captain grew limp in relief. After 
a moment he said—he was rapidly recover- 
ing himself: 

“And you delivered my order?” 

Poor Whalen had suffered a great deal 
from his Captain’s idiosyncrasy. He an- 
swered in open defiance: 

“T did not” 

“Very well. That order is rescinded. Do 
you understand? That is all.” 

The moment of his capitulation was no 
time to cross the peppery little officer, but 
still Whalen did not, per schedule, turn and 
go. 
“T said that would be all’”’ came the crisp 
tones. “Don’t you understand?” 

“T understand” said Whalen, “but the 
Captain’s still holdin’ my little Sheila, sor. 
I thought mebbe he’d forgot it. She ought 
to be in bed.” ; 

A blush, fiery, suffusing, seemed to the 
Captain to start at his toes and end at the 
roots of his hair. A soft sleepy little hand 
stole up and touched the stubble on his 
cheek. His arm gripped closer and his hot 
face lowered against the curls. 
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ISSOURI Babe was the biggest 
M tramp that ever rode the rods or 

crammed his hulk into the ice-box 
of a fast fruit express. Seen at a distance, 
counting the ties with a party of his con- 
freres, he was usually mistaken for a gypsy 
father coming into town with a horde of 
begging children. 

Tramps from Baltimore to San Diego 
vied for the privilege of traveling with 
Missouri Babe. They knew that it meant 
easy rolling and few lay-overs at the joyless 
water-tank. When Sir Brakie flashed his 
lantern on the form of Missouri Babe loom- 
ing mountain-like in the darkness, as a rule 
said brakie hastily reconsidered any reso- 
lution he may have adopted as to unload- 
ing the festive hobo on that particular 
night. 

To get down to actual figures, Missouri 
Babe was six feet and eleven inches in 
height and weighed an even three hundred 
pounds. He was not fat. He was simply 
big. He was so big that newspapers 
printed humorous notices about him wher- 
ever he went; house-wives fed him just to 
see how much he would eat; dogs fled in 
terror at sight of him; and circus managers 
tried to hire him to do strong-man stunts. 

Missouri Babe took his monaker from 
his face—a round, smooth, pink-and-white 
affair out of which peeped a pair of inno- 
cent sky-blue eyes. He was a handsome 
fellow in an overgrown, boyish way, and 
if properly groomed would have made a hit 
with his looks in any society—provided he 
did not attempt to shine in polite conver- 
sation. 

Missouri Babe had not been a tramp for 
the whole of his twenty-three years. In 
respectable life he was known as Grover 
Cleveland Kitchens, *>1 of Thomas Jeffer- 
son Kitchens, whose later years were con- 
secrated to corn and hogs in the neighbor- 
hood of where the Chicago-Northwestern 
railroad crosses into Iowa. 


& 


Thomas Jefferson Kitchens had been 
reared in the faith that he was destined to 
redeem his country to righteousness and the 
Democratic party. But destiny went 
astray. “Humpy Jeff” failed to make good 
and instead achieved self-effacement be- 
hind a crop of Missouri whiskers. Upon the 
birth of his son, ambition flamed forth 
anew. Should Grover Cleveland of Buffalo 
fail to usher in the golden era of free trade, 
Grover Kitchens of Four Corners would 
not. Humpy Jeff would redeem his be- 
loved country vicariously. 

But, like sundry other statesmen-in-the- 
bud, Grover Cleveland Kitchens did not 
mold quite according to program. It devel- 
oped that, as between wrestling with the 
yearling steer in the back corral and frac- 
tions, invariably the boy chose the yearling 
steer. To get him into college was like 
dragging a sea-serpent tail-foremost through 
a needle’s eye; and when he did arrive 
there it was noted that his ideas as to how 
to prepare for statesmanship were some- 
what unconventional. 

Recent graduates of the University of 
Chicago may recall an Anteus of a Fresh- 
man who dumbfounded the athletic squad 
by pitching the sixteen-pound shot some- 
thing like sixty-five feet at the first try. 
He was hailed as a world-beater; but he 
refused to learn to put the shot legally, 
insisting, instead, on throwing it like a 
base-ball. Besides, he was cinched out at 
the end of the first semester as a hopeless 
bonehead. 

Far be it from the biographer to dwell 
upon the tears shed by Thomas Jefferson, 
otherwise known as Humpy Jeff, Kitchens, 
over the educational delinquency of the 
heir to his ambitions. It is enough to say 
that Grover mitigated the pain somewhat 
by reaching down and patting the old man 
on the head. 

“Never mind, you Pa” he declared. “I 
ain’t done yet. Ain’t I the biggest man in 
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Missouri and the strongest this side o’ the 
stars? Why shouldn’t the huskiest feller 
win out in the end and boss all the others— 
like they did in olden times? There must 
be some country or place Even 
now they have the kings o’ the cannibal 
isles, you know. . . Yes, sir! if I can’t 
get the recognition I want in this here 
country I’m a-goin’ to keep a-hikin’ until 
I find it!” 

It was the longest speech Grover Cleve- 
land Kitchens had ever made in his life. 
Moreover, it was his first declaration in 
statecraft. So unexpected was it that 
Humpy Jefi’s eyes bulged, and _ before 
winding the alarm that night he made a 
notable entry in his diary (Humpy Jeff was 
the only farmer in Missouri to begin a 
diary that particular year and even he left 
off as soon as the spring plowing began). 

The dawn is breaking (the entry read). 

Grover displayed unmistakable signs of intel- 

ligence today. There is no longer any doubt 

that he is my son. If he don’t get to be presi- 
dent of the greatest nation on earth (barring 
the trusts) I prophesy he’ll at least set Four 

Corners to talking more than it ever did when 

my prize pig won out at the Chicago World’s 

Fair. The hoeing can git to Guinea, but I’m 

agoing to give that calf more rope—you bet! 


Whereupon Grover Cleveland Kitchens 
stepped out into the world and became 
Missouri Babe. 

He did not change into a tramp all at 
once, but tried his hand at various forms 
of honest and ignoble labor, forsaking each 
as soon as it became evident that it was not 
the one to carry him immediately on to 
fame and fortune. 

It was inevitable that he should have 
been seized upon as a White Hope. Once 
he accepted the nomination—just once. 
But he declined to train or even to study 
the rules of the ring. He was impatient 
of waiting; he wanted to take the short 
cuts. The end came when the champion 
sent him word to go out and get a reputa- 
tion. 

“Wants me to loaf around beatin’ up 
other stiffs for a couple o’ years, eh?” 
grumbled Missouri Babe. ‘Nothin’ doin’. 
He knows I could slap him off the map 
with my best fist tied up with the Atlantic 
cable. Why, I’d grab ’im and choke the 
life out of ’im in a holy minute—huh!” 

Having turned his back upon hay-baling, 
cow-milking and similar vineyards of en- 
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deavor, for a time Missouri Babe was con- 
tent to be a king among tramps. But even 
that palled. 

“You can be the boss o’ the ’boes in all 
America and yet get stuffed into a two-by- 
four calaboose any old day” he complained. 
“What I want is to be a boss in respectable 
society. I want to be a piece o’ the gov- 
ernment!” 

It was in this frame of mind that Missouri 
Babe, accompanied by a small staff of ad- 
mirers, consisting of Strawfoot Red, Slatey 
Mike and Denver Squat, waded across the 
Rio Grande at Laredo on a certain dry 
December, rode in a box-car to Monterey 
and decked the night passenger for the 
national capital. 

“This is the nest for me” announced 
Missouri Babe the next Sunday morning, 
as the box-car squad marched seedily down 
the Paseo de la Reforma. ‘How’d you like 
bein’ a big guy in a country where they set 
up yer statue on the main street after 
you’re dead, eh? I reckon I could 
never be the Main Squeeze here—bein’ only 
an American—but what’s to prevent me 
from bein’ Minister of War, or something 
like that? A feller don’t need to bone up on 
trigonometry to get on here, they tell me. 
Just knock folks’ heads together and you 
shoot up like a rocket. Yes, sir! 
I’m a-goin’ to settle down and grow up with 
the country!” 

That afternoon the four tourists followed 
the crowded street-cars out to the “Place of 
the Bulls.”” The board fence was discour- 
agingly high, but Missouri Babe tossed his 
friends to the top, then, with their help, 
got over himself. A guard came toward 
them, but when he caught sight of Mis- 
souri’s frown ‘he changed his mind and ran 
for reinforcements. The tramps scuttled 
for the. vast circular grandstand and soon 
were safely lost among the crowds. 

They chanced to have got into the “Side 
of the Shade,” the section reserved for the 
aristocracy. All about them were silk 
hats, gold-headed canes and richly gowned 
women. They were the object of curious 
and more or less displeased stares, but they 
paid no heed. Across the arena the rabble, 
thick as grass-stalks on a mountain-side, 
was bellowing and whistling for the show 
to begin. 

“This is livin’! whispered Missouri 
Babe, showing his even white teeth in one 
of his infrequent but child-like smiles. 





Missouri Babe rose abruptly in his seat, ) 
of his voice. To the spectators he was only another crazy Americano 
gone luco over their favorite game 


“Makes me think 0’ Rome in the days 0’ 
the circus!” 

“Rome?” inquired Slatey Mike vacu- 
ously. “Where’s Rome?” 

_ “Aw go wan!” sniffed Missouri wither- 
ingly. “There ain’t no use talkin’ to you. 
You're illiteratel”’ 

A wide door set in the wall of the ring 
burst open, and into the arena swept a 
brilliant carriage driven by a liveried coach- 
man and drawn by a pair of wonderful 
black horses. A military band broke forth 
and as the vehicle circled the ring a ripple 
of cheers kept pace with it. Twice around 
and the carriage halted at a draped stair- 
way. 

The passengers, a white-haired man and 
a young woman, stepped out and mounted 
upward. The carriage drove back through 
the wide door and, amid a buzz of comment 
half suppressed, the old man and young 
woman took possession of a box not a dozen 
yards from Missouri Babe. 


“You're a pack o cowards!” he eried at the top 


“Hully! Some skirt!” grunted Slatey 
Mike, staring. 

Missouri Babe stared, too, but a little 
contemptuously. That is, his stare was con- 
temptuous at first. 

“T never seen a woman yet that looked 
like anything to me” he remarked. 

Nevertheless, the son of Humpy Jeff con- 
tinued to stare. “At the same time” he 
muttered after a bit, “—this one. Aw 
shucks! If I was only a sub-king or some- 
thing down here, maybe then—” 

The white-haired man was the Minister 
of War, General Villar, the girl his daughter 
Alisa. She was not the undersized, shrink- 
ing, wisplike kind of seworita, but a type of 
full-bodied compelling beauty not fre- 
quently seen in the capital. Alisa’s mother, 
indeed, had been a Tehuantepec belle and 
the girl herself was not far removed from 
the savage. Her great brilliant black eyes, 
her luxuriant glossy hair, her mellow low- 
pitched voice, the warm blood-tints which 
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enriched her olive skin, were just at this 
time driving many of the dandies of the 
capital quite out of their senses. 

But courtiers who cared for nothing but 
fancy vests and flashy jewelry and French 
liquors and graceful phrases did not appeal 
to Alisa. She did not consider them men. 
The effeminate youths of her set she 
respected equally with lap-dogs. Size, 
strength, courage, grace of motion—to her 
only these traits were manly. Since the 
strongest men within her knowledge were 
to be found in the bull-ring she was often 
to be seen at the bull-ring. This season 
Alisa was coming to the Place of the Bulls 
more regularly than ever. For down there 
playing with horned death was a matador, 
young and handsome, the star of the season, 
the best that Spain had ever sent out, who 
had learned to turn toward her box for 
a glance of admiration after the kill, who 
was rewarded with flowers, at times, for 
some special feat of daring. Even now 
Alisa held in her hands a great bunch of 
white orchids which might, before the day 
was past, fall at the feet of the matador. 

The populace knew that a flirtation was 
going on between Alisa, daughter of Gen- 
eral Villar, and Relampago, the matador. 
The populace was watching closely, for the 
flirtation added to the thrilling sport of 
the bulls. Under the eyes of Alisa the great 
Relampago played the bulls as few may 
play them and live. Besides, the populace 
was enchanted by the riddle as to how the 
flirtation would end. 

Other showy carriages followed that of 
General Villar. Other aristocratic beauties 
tripped up the draped stairway, but none— 
so Missouri Babe admitted to himself, 
though grudgingly—could compare with 
Alisa. The President of the Republic, a 
small nervous man, suddenly appeared in 
his box high up above the tiers of seats, 
bowing repeatedly to the cheers of the mul- 
titude. 

The draped stairway was torn away, the 
trumpet of the Master of the Fight sounded, 
the big doors swung open once more and the 
company of bull-fighters, looking in their 
brilliant costumes like a section of some 
Fourteenth Century pageant, marched in— 
first the gay alguacil on his dancing steed, 
the matadores in their thousand-peso suits 
of bright satin, silk and gold braid, the 
banderilleros, knights of the barbed stick, 
the capeadores, magicians of the colored 
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cape, the picadores, lancers on horseback, 
their horse-boys, and finally the sextet of 
yellow mules, belled and be-ribboned, whose 
business it was to haul away the dead beasts 
after each kill. Amid the thunderous 
greetings of the throng the fighters advanced 
across the ring and bowed, one by one, to 
the Master of the Fight. 

Missouri Babe, staring like an overgrown 
farmer boy at his first circus, saw the eyes 
of one of the fighters leap swiftly from the 
box of the Master of the Fight to that of 
Alisa. Following the look, he caught an 
exchange of glances, and experienced a 
sudden and inexplicable stirring of resent- 
ment. 

Missouri Babe turned away, then glanced 
back once more at the girl. She had 
noticed him, bulking big among the crowd, 
and was looking at him amusedly—deri- 
sively, he fancied. He felt ridiculously 
angry. She was laughing at him! 

He glared at her rudely. 

“Tf P’d happen to pick you up and carry 
you away now” he muttered jerkily, “like 
the Romans did the Sabine women, you’d 
—be surprised some—eh?” 

The company scattered out over the 
ring, the notes of the trumpet leaped again 
to the blue sky, the door of the pen swung 
wide, a great black bull with a streaming 
ribbon affixed by a barb at the root of his 
neck drove into the sunlight, and the fight 
was on. 

Missouri Babe saw every phase of the 
brutal and sensational spectacle. At the 
beginning it amazed and fascinated him. 
New as the game was to him, he soon be- 
came conscious that the work of one of the 
fighters stéod out above that of all the 
others, and that the one was he who had 
exchanged glances with the dark-eyed 
goddess near him. 

At first his admiration went out unre- 
servedly to Relampago. Time after time 
he caught his breath, expecting to see the 
star borne aloft on the horns of the bull, 
or trampled to jelly underfoot. The bulls 
were bigger, swifter, more terrible than any 
he had ever seen or dreamed of. 

But when the bulls had fallen, one after 
another, and the men remained unhurt, 
Missouri Babe began to pick flaws. He 
discovered that, after all, nearly a dozen 
men were working together against each 
bull. When the beast was fresh not one of 
them—not even the star—but would break 











How could the American fool, having neither cape nor banderillas, escape immolation? 


and run for the fence when he was charged. 
When any fighter was hard pressed a com- 
rade would intervene to divert the animal. 
The toreros found time to rest, taking turns 
with the capes and the sticks, while the 
bull was kept constantly in motion. Only 
when fatigue had stolen away his nimble- 
ness and beclouded his vision did the 
valiant matador prove valiant enough to 
face the beast with his two-edged sword. 

“Tt’s all a big fake” muttered Missouri 
Babe as the fire in the eyes of the fourth 
victim died and he settled slowly down into 
the dust of the ring. “The bull ain’t got a 
chance for his life. Huh! It’s all a big 
fake!” 

Which conclusion may or may not have 
been hastened by the memory of the 


glances Relampago had cast at Alisa Villar 
and the sight of the matador now, bowing 
and scraping and strutting, while the cheer- 
ing crowd sent a rain of silver coins patter- 
ing about his feet. 

The fifth bull, in charging a picador, 
drove horse and rider against the wall 
close below where the tramps were sitting, 
causing the spectators to jump to their feet 
and crane their necks. The tramps rose, 
too, but when the scene shifted and the 
others sat down Missouri Babe remained 
erect for a few seconds, stretching his huge 
limbs. As he stood there he stole a side 
glance at Alisa Villar. She was looking at 
him, staring at him. What was that in her 
eyes? Was it contempt? Or was it amaze- 
ment, and —approbation? 
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Missouri Babe experienced a_ strange 
swelling of his great muscles. Slatey Mike’s 
voice broke in on him: 

“Strikes me you’re rubberin’ at that 
skirt more’n the Mexican law allows. 
Tryin’ to make a mash on a greaser woman 
already?” 

“Shut up” growled the big one. “Shut 
up or [’ll sling you down there among the 
bulls!” 

Missouri Babe glanced back at Alisa 
Villar. Her eyes were following the fighter 
now. He clenched his huge fists. “It’s 
nothin’ but a big fake. A dozen grown men 
teasin’ one poor bull! . : . And after 
they get him tired to death they stick a 
knife in him! Sport! Ugh! Why, I—” 

He broke off and rose abruptly in his 
seat. ‘“You’re cowards! You're a pack 0’ 
cowards!”’ he cried at the top of his voice. 

The nearby spectators stared curiously 
at him, but they did not understand. To 
them he was only another crazy Americano 
suddenly gone /oco with enthusiasm over 
their favorite game. 

But Missouri Babe continued to bawl 
derogatory phrases down into the arena. 
He would shout and then would glance back 
to note the effect upon Alisa. He had a 
hazy idea that she had been deceived and it 
was his duty to set her right. Relampago 
was not a brave man. He was an impostor 
who was wooing her under false pretenses. 

Once when the star was put to headlong 
flight for the fence Missouri Babe cried: 
“Hey! you’re running away like a measly 
coyote!” Glancing back as he shouted this 
he saw Alisa look at the matador and then 
at him, an enigmatic smile upon her lips. 
From that moment he began to entertain an 
absurd notion that he had been accepted 
as a rival of the Spaniard. 

Gradually the crowd came to sense the 
fact that the giant was jeering at its pet 
pastime and its cherished heroes. There 
were murmurs of disapproval, unfriendly 
glances, and cries in Spanish for him to 
keep silence. 

But he paid no attention to them. He 
was becoming angrier and angrier. Slatey 
Mike, Strawfoot Red and Denver Squat 
each tried to warn him but he snarled them 
down. Finally, when Relampago bared his 
sword for the kill of the eighth and last bull 
Missouri stood upon his feet and shook his 
great fists down at the ring. 

“You’re cowards! You're a pack 0’ 
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greaser cowards!” he bellowed. “Why 
don’t you fight him one at a time? You’re 
armed and the bull ain’t—and yet you run 
away! Why don’t you sling away your 
knife and fight him with your bare hands? 
You’re cowards—cowards—a pack 0’ cow- 
ards!” 

The cry penetrated to every part of the 
vast theater. The bull-fighters themselves 
heard it and paused in their work. A great 
hush fell upon the throng. Everybody was 
staring at the crazy Americano who had 
dared to interrupt the sport. In the center 
of the ring stood the bull. His head 
drooped low; his fiery eyes were glancing 
from side to side; he was pawing the earth 
slowly. He had fought a good fight, but 
his charges had become weaker and weaker. 
The time was at hand when he would fall 
under the long knife. 

For a quarter of a minute the ring was 
still. Then Missouri Babe lifted his voice 
again. He remembered suddenly the Span- 
ish word for coward and hurled it out with 
all the power of his lungs: “Cobardes! 
Cobardes! Cobardes!”’ 

It was like a whip-lash across the face of 
the assembled thousands. It was an insult 
to the performers, to the sport, to the 
nation, to every individual of the nation— 
by a foreigner! 

A snarl, rippling over tier on tier of seats, 
rose to a thunderous growl of hostility. 
Ten thousand men and women were on 
their feet, screaming, bawling Spanish 
anathemas. 

The trumpet of the Master of the Fight 
sounded, but no one heard. The President 
of the Republic was leaning far out of his 
box, waving his arms frantically. No one 
noticed Kim. Two companies of choco- 
late-faced soldiers in crash uniforms and 
red-trimmed caps rose and stood stolidly 
at attention, waiting for the command to 
act. 

The silk-hatted dandies nearest the giant 
made a concerted movement toward him. 
At the same moment he began to push his 
way out of their midst. One jabbering 
Mexican he brushed aside, and another; 
then leaped over the edge of the wall, 
vaulted the fence beyond it and strode out 
toward the center of the bull-ring. 

The movement was so unexpected that 
no one made an effort to stop him. The 
bull-fighters stood about, open-mouthed, 
like frozen statues. The uproar in the 





grand-stand died; the stillness 
was like the calm following a 
clap of thunder. 

Out beyond the last torero 
stalked Missouri Babe, half-way 
to the glowering bull. He 
stopped and shook a fist around 
at the sea of silent faces. 

“T’ll show you yellow coyotes 
how an American can fight a 
bull!” he shouted. “T’ll show 
you!” 

Deliberately he looked up at 
Alisa Villar. The eyes of the 
girl were not upon Relampago 
now. They were upon himself, 
and in them he read wonder, 
admiration, encouragement. He 
turned about and faced the bull. 

Astonishment had struck the 
thousands dumb. But imme- 
diately the hubbub broke forth 
again. 

“Let the bull kill the crazy 
Americano! Let it kill him!” 

Ae But the desires of the Master 
he ‘ke of the Fight were less barbarous. 

Va) are ee Already he was calling to the 
ia iid a a aa ii fighters to drag the interloper 
fevt, i ora a teins eo was falling upon = out of the ring. 
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Several of the company moved toward 
Missouri Babe. At the same moment the 
bull swept forward in a headlong charge. 

A man with a cape intervened and the 
animal turned aside to chase him. Relam- 
pago himself reached Missouri Babe. With 
a back sweep of one hand the tramp slapped 
the Spaniard down in the dust, picked him 
up and flung him in the direction of his 
next nearest comrade. 

The bull charged around in a wide half- 
circle, driving one after another of the 
toreros back to the fence, barely missing 
the discomfited Relampago, who was limp- 
ing hastily for cover. Finally he caught 
sight of Missouri Babe, who was waiting 
for him in the center of the ring. 

For an instant the man and the bull faced 
each other a hundred feet apart, the beast 
gathering himself for an exterminating 
charge, the man standing calm and expect- 
ant, his hands upon his hips, his huge body 
bent a little forward, a child-like smile 
parting his lips. 

The throng was holding its breath once 
more; the ring was still. The bull-fighters 
were scattered along the fence, standing, 
in their gaudy trappings of red and green, 
like gaily draped statues, knowing that it 
was now too late to interfere. 

The bull plunged forward in a mad rush, 
an eager malignant bellow rumbling from 
his throat. 

Missouri Babe stood immovable. In 
spite of its ill-will the multitude gasped. 
How could the American fool, having 
neither cape nor banderillas, escape immo- 
lation? How could he, not being a trained 
fighter, step aside neither too soon nor too 
late to avoid destruction? 

But the American did step aside neither 
too soon nor too late. The beast plunged 
past him, whirled about; at that instant 
Missouri Babe, following cat-like, grasped 
him by the horns. 

The spectators caught a glimpse then of 
a sight that was new to their eyes, yet such 
a one as has been recorded at rare intervals 
down the history of ring spectacles—a man 
and a bull pitting their naked strength one 
against the other, and the man holding the 
bull. 

For scarcely longer than a second they 
struggled there together, then the beast 
dropped to one knee and almost immediately 
rolled over on his side. 

The bull rolled over, struggled to get to 
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his knees again, rolled back and the multi- 
tude saw that the giant was holding him 
secure. His four feet were threshing vainly 
in the air, while a long-drawn bellow, like 
the bawl of a calf under the branding-iron, 
testified to his complete chagrin. 

For a full half minute Missouri Babe 
held the kicking bull on his back. With 
the crowd, contempt and anger changed 
with lightning swiftness to reverence and 
there came down to the tramp a storm of 
approbation such as had never been _be- 
stowed upon a matador in that arena. 

“Tt is a miracle!’ exclaimed the Master 
of the Fight in the ear of his assistant. 
““A man who is stronger than a bull! These 
Americanos—ah! they are strange crea- 
tures!” 

Suddenly the giant loosed the horns and 
the bull sprang to his feet. Man and bull 
faced each other an instant. The man 
took a step forward. Abruptly the bull 
turned tail and stumbled away. He was 
conquered. The ring belonged to Missouri 
Babe. 

Which was a signal for an even greater 
uproar than before. 

The son of Humpy Jeff Kitchens did not 
look again at the bull, but strode across the 
ring, pausing, bareheaded, below the box 
of the Minister of War. A round brown 
arm was lifted and a great bunch of white 
orchids tumbled down into the ring at the 
giant’s feet. Alisa had brought them for 
Relampago—and she was giving them to 
him! 

Only when a silver Mexican dollar struck 
him stingingly on the cheek did Missouri 
Babe discover that a shower of money was 
falling upon him. The military band flung 
out the Fighters’ March with furious fervor, 
the shower became heavier, but he paid no 
heed to it until the crowd, shouting and 
laughing, streamed toward the exits and he 
lost sight of the daughter of General Villar. 

His ragged pockets bulging and _ his 
slouch hat, heavy with a freight of silver, 
held in the crook of one arm, Missouri Babe 
reached the street, where he found Slatey 
Mike, Strawfoot Red and Denver Squat 
waiting for him. The first thing he bought 
with that money—after a big feed for him- 
self and his comrades at the Hotel Iturbide 
—was a presentable suit of clothes. A 
week later, having made bold to call daily 
at a certain palatial residence in La Colonia 
de la Reforma, Grover Cleveland Kitchens 








might have been found arranging his future 
with his father-in-law to-be. At the first 
call that distinguished gentleman was for 
running the giant through with his sword. 
Afterward he wanted to rid the country of 
all Americans and declare war against the 
United States. In the end he became 
gracious and, under the skilful handling of 
Alisa, consented to her marriage with one 
of the hated gringos. 

“Tl weel make for you an appointment 
that weel geeve you position een your new 
fatherland,” announced the general, making 
the best of his bargain. “I weel make you a 
member of La Porra.” 

“La Porra?” inquired Missouri Babe, his 
eyes widening to the Main Chance. 

“Si—eet ees the beeg steek gang of Mexico 
—a gang of patriots, no?—wheech make the 
representateeves of the sovereign people 
een congress vote as our president weeshes 
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and the organs of the free and glorious 
press write as our president weeshes.”’ 

“Is it a job at knocking folks’ heads 
together?” asked the son of Humpy Jeff 
eagerly. 

“You have guessed eet queek—een- 
teemidation without resort to law, as you 
would say. Eet ees the work of a states- 
man—si, sewor! And eef you perform eet 
well—” 

“will I rise?” 

“Even—gquien sabe?—to 
Meenester of War heemself!” 

That night Grover Cleveland Kitchens, 
a rising statesman of Mexico, addressed a 
telegram to Thomas Jefferson Kitchens, 
Four Corners, Missouri, Estados Unidos. 
It read: 

Dear Pa—I may never be President of the 

United States. Still, I’m beginning to get on. 

Grover. 
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IN LULLABY LAND 


By L. CLARE DAVIS 


The sun had flung his glory round the world, 
Then stopped to rest, his golden banner furled; 
Across the seas the wind came wandering home, 
Spice-laden, spent, resolved no more to roam. 
They met where Saint Lucia rears her crest 

And said ‘“‘Let’s loiter here a while and rest.” 
The wind was weary, striving with the sea, 
The sun was well content simply to be— 

So all day long the breeze plays with the waves, 
While in their depths the sun his mantle laves, 
Then spreads it, filled with poppies, on the hills 
And in each cup a sleeping-potion stills; 

So through the day the palm-trees rock and croon, 
And life is all a long sweet afternoon, 

There in the sheltered cradle of the West, 


The land of blest ‘“‘majfiana,” and of rest. 
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SHASTA 
By WITTER BYNNER 
The canyon is deep shade beneath 


And the tall pines rise out of it. 
In the sun beyond, brilliant as death, 


Is a mountain big with buried breath— 


Hark, I can hear the shout of it! 


The engine, on the curve ahead, 
Turns into sight and busily 

Sends up its spurt out of a bed 

Of coal that lay for centuries dead 
But now recovers dizzily. 


What shall T be, what shall I do, 
In what divine experiment, 

When, ready to be used anew, 

I snap my nursing-bonds in two 
And fling away my cerement? 


Shall my best hopes continue still 
And, gathering infinity, , 

Inhabit many a human will? 

An Indian in me, toward that hill, 
Conceives himself Divinity. 
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The Purpose of the Panama-California 
“To Show What Will 


By WINFIELD HOGABOOM 
Director of Exploitation and Publicity 


a hen’s mind, yet there are people who would 
undertake to explain why a hen crosses the street. 
When the directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Diego, in September of 1909, decided to hold 
an exposition to celebrate the opening of the Panama 
Canal, their minds may have contained just about as 
definite ideas as to why San Diego should hold an 
exposition as the ideas that are in a hen’s mind when 
she crosses the street. But the directors are two-thirds 
of the way across the street now, and their ideas have 
taken form. 
San Diego’s Exposition has not only a plan but a pur- 
pose. The plan, meaning more than merely the location 
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Exposition, at San Diego, in 1915, 
Be By What Has Been” 


Illustrated by Official Photographs with 
Decorations by Egbert Norman Clark 





of buildings and gardens, is, in great measure, an 
attempt to prognosticate. The endeavor will be made, 
and in many ways, to show what the future holds, and 
to point out the opportunities and the possibilities of 
the next generation. The plan might be stated in a 
phrase: “‘to show what will be by what has been.” 
First, however, this exposition is going to go very 
far back into the past to give an outline, comprehensive 
and compact, of what Man has already done. The 
picture its designers are trying to present in 1915 will 
be that of the Old World presenting to the people of 
the present day the possibilities of the New World. 
Many minds have been at work for many months in 
an effort to visualize this picture—to tell in words, so 
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~ picture still is in’ th 
making, what the visi 
tor to the San Diego 
Exposition in 1915 will 
see in reality. 

Crossing Cabrillo 
Canyon on the Puent 
I:spagnol, and passing 
under the massive 
archway, adorned with 
wondrously — beautiful 
replicas of Old World 
carvings, the visitor will 
at once be confronted 
with things that have to 
do with a very dim and 
distant past. He will 
come at once into the 
realm of first things. 

The visitor has this 
minute left behind him 
the most modern of 
cities — San Diego - 
whose roofs and towers 
and minarets he saw 
almost in the  fore- 
ground as he crossed 
the great bridge. That 
picture has — scarcely 
faded from his sight, 
and now he is_ back 
hundreds of years, fac- 
ing another — picture 
new to his eyes, yet 
very old indeed. 

Seated in a balcony 
over the doorway of 
the Ethnology Build- 
ing, at his right as he 
passes the portals, the 
visitor may glimpse a 
daughter of Old Seville, 
and beneath the bal- 
cony her Spanish lover, 
strumming his guitar. 
The visitor is in the 
Old World now; in Old 
Spain, perhaps, or the 
capital of some republic 
to the south of us. 

5 Down the Prado the 
|)) visitor will wander, past 
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exhibits that speak of 











Looking Into the Future: 


history nearly as old as 
that which Columbus 
made, past the Arts and 
Crafts Building, the 
Science and Education 
Building, and on _ to 
the Plaza de Panama. 
Much of all of it so far 
has been of the Old 
World; a little of the 
New. Beyond the 
Plaza de Panama he 
walks the Prado again, 
and now it is the For- 
eign Arts he comes to, 
then Commerce and 
Industry, then Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture, 
and much of this is of 
the New World and 
little of it of the Old. 
Soon he is back to 
things of the present, 
and then, almost be- 
fore he knows it, he has 
stepped into the future! 
And now, what will 
he see of the future? 
Well, of course, it will 
not be pictures such as 
those he has seen that 
told him of the past, 
or of those that spoke 
to him of the present. 
When the people of 
San Diego talk about 
their exposition they 
need to have a map of 
the United States 
spread out in front of 
them. First pointing 
with the index finger of 
the right hand to the 
little dot down in the 
extreme southwest cor- 
ner, which is supposed 
to stand for San Diego, 
they say: ‘There she 
is; that’s San Diego, 
right there.” If you 
will look closely you 
will discover that it 
really is. Now the man 
from San Diego will 
bring his finger up on 
the map until he 
strikes the line between 
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California and Oregon. Beginning here, 
he will say: “I am going to draw an 
imaginary line in a graceful semi-circle, 
across California, Nevada and Utah, into 
Colorado until [I hit Denver. Then I curve 
around so as to take in Arizona and New 
Mexico, and strike the Mexican line some- 
where east of El Paso.” 

You are supposed now, to keep this 
imaginary line in your mind. 

From El Paso the international boun- 
dary line between the United States and 
Mexico runs zigzaggingly westward to the 
Pacific ocean, and there you are back at San 
Diego again. 

Now, there are contained within this 
irregular circle something like a million 
square miles of territory, more or less, and 
every foot of it, if what the San Diegan 
tells you is true, is going to be greatly 
affected by the opening of the Panama 
Canal. It is in part to facilitate and assist 
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in the development of this territory, by 
pointing out its possibilities and oppor- 
tunities, that the Panama-California Ex- 
position in San Diego is to be held. 

The plan for the exploitation of this terri- 
tory has two angles. First it is the inten- 
tion to show, by means of graphic maps, 
photographs, moving pictures, statistics, 
displays of products and in every other way 
possible, just what this great territory con- 
tains now, in the way of people, produc- 
tion and profit. Then to show what its 
natural resources, as yet undeveloped, are, 
which may be turned into people, produc- 
tion and profit. 

The other angle is that the San Diego 
Exposition will attempt to show all of the 
various and sundry things that are going 
to be used in the development of this great 
territory. And that is what makes the San 
Diego Exposition, in one sense, an interna- 
tional affair. The whole world is interested 
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Rapid progress is being made on the O)} 


in the things that are going to be used in 
the development of the million square 
miles embraced in the circle. 

In asking the western states to partici- 
pate in the San Diego Exposition the San 
Diegans pointed out to them the oppor- 
tunity the exposition afforded for an ex- 
ploitation to the world of the resources, 
opportunities and possibilities of each 
state, no matter what its geographic loca- 
tion might be. In asking states of the East 
and foreign countries to participate, the 
San Diegans called attention to the oppor- 
tunity for exploitation of the particular 
articles that this anticipated development 
will call for. In choosing particular ex- 
hibitors and selecting particular exhibits, 
the San Diegans always have had in mind 
those things that the West will need in 
years to come. 

There are only about seven millions of 
people in the territory embraced in the 
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circle now, and there could be twenty-five 
millions of people within this circle without 
straining it a particle. There could be 
five times as much production, five times 
as much business. In fact, there will be, 
and not many years from now, either. 
But in order to facilitate the matter, the 
San Diego Exposition is going to attempt 
to show to the world what the possibilities 
of this development are. 

Figuring on a basis of seven persons to a 
farm, the total number of people who 
might make a comfortable living off the 
farm lands embraced in this territory is 
astonishing. Add to this figure the num- 
ber that might make a living off of the 
people who make a living on the farms, and 
it is astounding. And yet, the basis for 
the figures is reasonable. 

But the San Diego Exposition wasn’t 
any more interested in knowing the num- 
ber of people that can be supported by 
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Then she ran ....and the hate in his eyes was an awiul thing to see 


Illustrating ‘*The Hog’’ 
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ETH Mullins didn’t resem- 

ble a hog particularly on 

the outside. He was long 
and rather lean; he whispered 
through barely parted lips when 
he talked, as if words were 
precious and he regret&d_ his 
generosity, and when he was cogitating 
a business deal his left eyebrow lifted a 
little in a mild, appraising way. The neigh- 
bors called him ‘“The Hog” for that was 
his nature, hoggish, and there is. nothing a 
cow-man has less respect for than a hog, 
unless it is a sheep. 

Before the nesters crawled through the 
ford of the Conchita and filled the coun- 
try with sickly-looking tow-colored cabins 
and thin-shanked tow-headed children, 
Seth Mullins owned practically all the rich 
prairie bordering the river. There were 
few people in the section then, meaning 
white people, for no one took any more 
account of the Mexicans scattered through 
the brush than they did of the rattlers, 
jabalinas, buzzards and _ pole-cats, unless 
they got right underfoot or strayed to 
windward; and these people were all cow- 
men. Cattle was the business and the con- 
versation and the joy and the sorrow of the 
whole scattered community; but there was 
more pain than pleasure in it then, for the 
land across the Conchita was rough and 
broken, and covered for the most part with 
the thickest kind of chaparral. What 
made a living possible was the stretch of 
tich lowland prairie along the river and, 
as has been said, practically all of that be- 
longed to Seth Mullins. 

Seth didn’t raise cattle himself. It was 
easier to let the neighbors run their steers 
on his prairie 'and for spring fattening, 
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and charge them so much a head. 
It was a good stiff charge, and when 
cash wasn’t forthcoming it was 
covered by a mortgage that never 
failed of being collected the moment 
it fell due. Although he didn’t 
raise cattle Seth usually sent the 
biggest bunch to market from that section. 
When the years were lean for the cow-men 
they were fat for the buzzards and Seth 
Mullins. 

All the community agreed that when he 
wanted something, he got it. It was his 
nature. Mostly it was cattle he wanted, 
but he didn’t hesitate at a pony or a 
saddle or the little home things people 
inherited and set store by; or worse. There 
was old José Fernandez’ daughter, for 
instance. They found her floating in the 
river, finally. The old man lost his mind 
and wandered off into the brush where he 
lived like a wild thing. It was whispered 
among the crones about the fire that he 
had really joined the varmints, and that 
he came out on the hill above Seth’s house 
on moonless nights with a bunch of jaba- 
linas that had adopted him, and watched 
there till daybreak. Seth paid no atten- 
tion to these stories. He kept on wanting 
things and getting them. And it came to 
pass that he looked at Molly Thomas one 
day and found that she had grown up. 

He happened to be riding past the house 
when Molly was out in front transplanting 
spider-lilies, and she smiled and nodded to 
him in the friendly way she had. He 
rode over to the fence and looked down at 
her, looked until the girl blushed as red 
as the geranium flower in her hair. 

“Molly Thomas,” he said, “you’re the pur- 
tiest thing in west Texas. How old be you?” 
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“Seventeen” she replied, sniffing at the 
compliment as a well-fed cat sniffs at a 
saucer of doubtful milk. All the boys had 
been telling her that for some time. She 
had on a pretty white dress covered with 
blue dots just the color of her eyes, and her 
hair curled the way her mother’s had be- 
fore she became careless of her looks with 
the pains of bearing children and burying 
them while keeping the old man and “red- 
eye” sufficiently remote. When Molly 
laughed, one thought that all the field- 
larks in hearing had burst out singing, and 
the color in her cheeks was as deep and 
rich as the cactus flower when it turns. 

“You're the purtiest thing in west Texas, 
Molly” Seth repeated. “I want you.” 

Molly’s nose, that had the slightest impu- 
dent tilt, was tilted higher. “Do you usually 
get what you want, Mistah Mullins?” 

“Usually, not to say always.” He held 
up his hand as she pouted. ‘Don’t be in 
no hurry. I can wait for yo’ answer, as 
long as I know what it’s going to be.” 

“Vou seem mighty sure.” 

“Mebbe I am. I can wrap you in silks 
and satins, Molly, and I can put bracelets 
on them purty arms of your’n. You’re 
a sensible girl, and I reckon I know what 
a sensible girl’s answer would be.” 

“Don’t be in no hurry” Ke went on, 
checking her again. “All girls like to mill 
around this here question, even when they 
know beforehand what they’re going to 
say. I can wait.” And with that he left 
her standing there a little shaken by the 
suddenness of it all. Seth was not a bad- 
looking fellow, and a young girl, not know- 
ing all her elders did, could hardly help 
being flattered if he sought her out, since 
he was far and away the richest man in 
the place. 

Down the road Seth met Molly’s father, 
and noticing that raised eyebrow the old 
man began to. perspire with uneasiness 
that wasn’t lessened by the fact that Seth 
greeted him with his thin-lipped smile. 


“Howdy, Pap” he whispered. “I was 
kind-a looking for you.” 
“Anything I can do?” the old man 


asked with nervous affability, his Jong 
mustaches wiggling bunny-fashion as they 
did when he was excited. 

“Ain’t nothing you can do, exactly” 
Seth reassured him. “I reckon you know 
them notes are due two weeks from to- 
morrow.” 
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“Yes, yes, of course, Seth. I ain’t forgot. 
You'll git yo’ money if I have to sell my 
last saddle leather. Two weeks from {o- 
morrow. I got it in mind.” 

“Oh, don’t worry none, Pap” 
Seth. ‘You and me been friends for quite 
awhile. I-ain’t fixing to bust you plumb 
wide open.” 

Pap stared at him with gradually sag- 
ging jaw. Never from experience jor 
hearsay had he known of such an attitude 
in The Hog. Seth did not leave him puzzled 
long. His next words were as plain as an 
outspoken proposition could have been. 

“T jest stopped by the house and had a 
few words with Molly” he said, very dis- 
tinctly for him. “TI never noticed she was 


grinned 


growed up to be so purty. Don’t worry 
none about them notes, Pap. ’Day.” 


Again he rode on, leaving spellbound won- 
der behind him, but in Pap Thomas’ 
seamed face there was little joy reflected 
from the fact that he did not have to worry 
about his notes. He knew The Hog, and 
Molly was all that he had. 

Seth proceeded, smiling in all confidence. 
He had seen what he wanted; he would get 
it. That was a sequence that had never 
failed him. He recalled Molly’s hair and 
her eyes and the red geranium, and he 
gloated in prospect at the way she would 
shine among the neighbors when he had 
tricked her out in silks and laces and costly 
ornaments. It was worth the expense when 
one considered what a credit she would be 
to him, how he would be envied in the eyes 
of men. He was disappointed because he 
met no one on the road. He would have 
enjoyed telling them he wanted Molly 
Thomas and was going to get her. It was 
with this intention that he rode through 
Ben Speed’s gate and up to the house. 

A tall well-knit youth was in the front 
yard sluicing water over some flower-beds, 
and his greeting was rather non-committal. 

“Howdy, Jack” Seth replied, unabashed, 
for he was too full of satisfaction to mind 
coldness. “Howdy, I jest—’’ his eyes fell 
to the flowers and narrowed suddenly. ° 
They were red geraniums. He remem- 
bered now that those were the only ger- 
aniums in that section and that Jack 
Speed’s mother had spent a lot of time 
persuading them to grow in the thin sandy 
soil. When she died they became the boy’s 
special care because she had loved them. 
Seth glanced at him with fresh interest and 
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saw the face of a boy who has lived clean, 


but with the shoulders and the stature of a 
man. Jack Speed, too, had grown up. 


“You was saying?” the boy asked, a 
frosty steadiness in his blue eyes that veiled 
his dislike for the man. 

Seth smiled, as he could no matter how 
he felt. “LT jest dropped in to ask after 
yo’ pa. I hear he’s been right poorly.” 
~ Ben Speed answered the question by 
appearing in the doorway. He was a big~ 
boned white-bearded patriarch and about 
the only person in the neighborhood The 
Hog respected. This might have been be- 
cause everybody respected old Ben, but 
at any rate, Seth had never tried to get 
the little slice of prairie land the Speeds 
owned, although it cut right into his own 
and it was his nature to want it. Now he 
looked at the old man, at Jack and finally 
at the geraniums. 

“T hear you been feeling puny, Ben” 
he said. “Thought ’'d &op around and 
see if you was picking up.” 

There was nothing in the old man’s face 
to show he didn’t believe the other. “Tt 
was jest a cold and it’s about well, thank’ee. 
I have ’em every year about this time.” 

“Why don’t you move up in the hills? 
They tell me they don’t have no such 
things as colds up there. The grazing’s as 
good there if it ain’t better. If you should 
want to move, Ben, I'll be willing to give 
you top price for yo’ place.” 

“T ain’t figgered on moving” the old 
man said slowly, and watching Seth very 
closely. ‘‘My wife is buried here and ’m 
gitting old.” 

“I'd be willing to give you top price 
and it would be lots better for yo’ health.” 

Jack raised his head quickly, and father 
and son stared at their visitor. There had 
been a threatening undercurrent in his 
drawl that was mirrored in his face. “T 
ain’t figgered on moving” Ben said again. 

Seth’s ieft eyebrow lifted a little. “T 
been wanting yo’ place for quite a spell, 
Ben. It kind-a cuts me off, you see. 
You'll find the climate good higher up.” 

“We like it here” Jack broke in. 

“Think it over. Ill give top price if 
you make up yo’ minds real quick.” He 
paused and slanted a look at the boy. 
“Purty girl, Molly Thomas. I was talk- 
ing to her today. Shouldn’t wonder if we 
didn’t get jined. S’long.” He wheeled 
and trotted off. 
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It wasn’t long before everyone saw how 
matters stood. Seth made no secret of the 
fact that he was after Molly as well as the 
Speed place, and it was easy to put two 
and two together and find Jack. When 
Seth wasn’t sitting on the Thomas porch, 
Jack was there, and sometimes they were 
both there together, eying each other and 
saying very little. People liked Jack and 
they liked Molly and they couldn’t under- 
stand why she took so long to make up her 
mind. They didn’t know that the boy had 
not spoken; that he was afraid to speak be- 
cause he was afraid to hope, as is often true 
of real men when they really love. Molly 
must have seen, but instinct probably told 
her that a girl cheapens herself in the eyes 
of a man if he knows she is helping him out. 

“Tt’s the gal’s business” old man Thomas 
said when the neighbors took him to task. 
“T’ve given the filly the reins and she can 
choose her own footin’. Of course I got a 
preference” he would add, tugging at his 
straggling mustache. “I reckon I’m decent, 
even if I do some low-down things when the 
liquor’s in me, but I figger Molly will 
choose right. She’s jest a young colt 
shyin’ at the bridle, but she’s got sense, 
a heap more’n her daddy, and when the 
time comes you'll see. She’s young. Let 
her play awhile.” 

Molly seemed inclined to play indefi- 
nitely, much to the annoyance of everybody 
who had agreed it was all settled. She was 
equally nice to both for all purposes, and 


‘when Seth saw this he opened up _ his 


wallet, which was the surest proof that he 
meant business. He sent her silver- 
mounted bridles and cobwebby Mexican 
shawls, and boots with fancy red stitching 
up the sides, straight from San Antonio. 
Jack was in no position to rival him there, 
but it was noticed that Molly still used her 
old hair-bridle and nicked boots, and that 
there was a bunch of geraniums in the 
window of her room every day. But even 
this did not encourage the boy. 

Old Ben went with the cattle to San 
Antonio that spring, took sick there and 
died. It was typhoid and his weakened 
frame succumbed readily, and with him 
into oblivion went the money he had re- 
ceived from the sale of his cattle. He had 
not put it in the bank, it was not on his 
person, and he lapsed into unconsciousness 
before he could tell what he had done with 
it. Jack buried him in the city and spent 
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the rest he had trying to locate the money. 
When he came back the glow had gone out 
of his eyes and it wasn’t long before The 
Hog had a mortgage on his land. 

The winter that followed on the Conchita 
was bad, very bad. Blizzard after blizzard 
came snoring down from the Rockies, and 
back in the scrub cattle fell like moths 
about a lamp. The calves had no fair 
chance against the cold wet spring. This, 
added to his other troubles, told on Jack 
Speed. He worked too hard and played too 
little and lines began to creep about the 
corners of his eyes. He didn’t see as much 
of Molly as before; he was busier, of course, 
but the real reason was that he felt he had 
less right, as he had less now to offer her. 
This was bad for them both and the girl 
became thin and paler, and she did not 
laugh so much. 

The night of her eighteenth birthday all 
the neighbors trooped in on Molly for a 
surprise party. They brought Pop Sawyer 
and his fiddle and the front room was 
cleared for a dance. Molly danced first 
with Seth and then with Jack, for the other 
boys knew how things stood and kept off. 
There’ was no liquor served, Pap Thomas 
having just signed the pledge for the third 
time that year. 

About midnight, when it was Jack’s 
turn to dance with Molly, they saw him 
whisper something to her and they slipped 
out on the front porch together. Quite a 
hum of excitement went up and everyone 
lost interest in the dancing and grouped 
together to wonder what would happen. 
Everything was favorable. The night was 
mild and sweet-scented with the wind- 
flowers crowding up in the hog-wallows; a 
moon sailed straight overhead and beneath 
it the prairie seemed coated with silver. 
Pop Sawyer was playing “My Gal Sue” 
very slow and softly. Sue had been the 
name of Pop’s girl, the girl he didn’t marry. 

Seth slunk up and down by himself 
watching the door as a coyote watches a 
meaty bone that he fears baits a trap. His 
upper lip was lifted in a snarl that was very 
wolf-like, too, and his eyes were mere 
glittering slits as he scowled at the people 
whispering hopes for Jack’s success. 

Suddenly the humming stopped. Molly 
flounced back into the room very red, her 
eyes shining hard and bright. With a 
rough reckless laugh she seized Seth’s arm 
and swung him into the dance. Once more 
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the boy had failed, and her patience was 
gone. He followed as far as the door and 
stood there leaning against the sill, his face 
very haggard and drawn. 

If Molly saw him there she gave no sign 
but went on dancing harder and laughing 
louder than anyone in the room. Now and 
then she looked up at Seth and smiled at 
him from under her lashes. He blossomed 
out under the smile and once looked over 
at Jack and grinned. Jack’s face grew 
dark, or it might have been that the lamp 
flickered just then. He made a quick 
step into the room, seemed to think better 
of it and fell back into the doorway again. 

After the dance Seth and Molly sat in a 
corner and whispered together, and then 
Molly jumped up and ran into the back 
room. She came back carrying one of the 
shawls Seth had given her, a pretty thing, 
all spangled with silver until it glittered 
like the cobwebs on the grass of a spring 
morning when the dew has been heavy. 

Seth jumped up, grinning as wide as a 
bull-bat. “When I wants a thing” he 
whooped, “I gets it,” and he folded the 
filmy lace about her shoulders and let his 
arms rest there. 

The singing of the mockers in the mes- 
quite outside and the scrape-scrape of 
Pop Sawyer rosining his bow were the only 
sounds. Had Molly really taken him? 
Then they saw that she was trying to break 
away; that color had risen to her temples. 

“When I want a thing I get it” he 
whooped again, holding her tight. 

“Let me go!” she gasped. 

Her father stepped forward but there 
was a rush from the door and the next 
instant Seth had crashed backwards over 
a chair. He was on his feet like a cat, and 
his hand flew to his hip, but it never went 
further. The cold steel muzzle of a .45 
was pressed against his stomach and he 
was looking into the eyes of Jack Speed. 

His own eyes fell and he laughed a little 
and stepped back. ‘You folks can’t seem 
to take a joke” he complained, grinning at 
the company. “Put up the gun, Jack; there 
ain’t nocall for fire-arms at a friendly party.” 

He was so easy and oily that everyone 
was taken aback. Jack was nonplussed too, 
and stood in the middle of the floor with 
the gun hanging limp in his hand. Seth 
alone was unrufiled. 

“T hope you ain’t mad, Miss Molly’”’ he 
said to the girl, who was clinging to her 
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father and crying a little. “I was jest 
funning; and when I seen you wearing that 
shawl I figgered you might be favorable 
to the one that gave it to you.” 

“Did you mean that?” Jack asked, his 
eyes boring into Molly’s. 

Her mouth curled scornfully and she 
shook the spangled thing from her shoul- 
ders, and when it fell, spurned it aside with 
her foot. 

“What I’m wearing now came from the 
only man I’m favorable to” she said, and 
her father patted her lovingly. 

Seth picked up the shawl and weighed 
it in his hand. “The silver on that is 
worth fo’teen dollars” he whispered, put 
it in his pocket and went out. They 
watched him go, chilled by the expression 
on his face, but Jack’s eyes had never left 
Molly, and when he spoke it was in such a 
queer tone that all eyes were turned to him. 

“Molly! Did you mean that? Is what 
you’re wearing now from the only man 
you’re favorable to?” 

She nodded and hid her face in her 
father’s shoulder as the boy stepped for- 
ward, his face shining gloriously. 

“Why—why, Molly! You’ve got one 
of my geraniums in yo’ hair!” 

And so she had, but it was no redder 
than her cheeks as her father hugged her 
tight and cried: “Land, land, I’m glad! 
Molly, hon, you’ve shore made yo’ father 
happy because he’s jest been achin’ to 
trot a grandchild on his knee before he 
answered the call.” 

For a time the excitement was a little 
hysterical with the flood of good-wishes 
and the laughing and the jokes without 
point that were received with uproarious 
applause. Molly was the center of it 
and it wasn’t until things had cooled a bit 
that Jack was remembered. Someone 
shouted for him to come and kiss his girl. 
Everyone turned and took up the cry, only 
to check it as soon as uttered. Jack stood 
holding to the back of a chair with both 
hands and swaying backward and forward. 
Even as they looked he crumpled and sank 
slowly to the floor. 

Molly ran to him with a shrill cry and 
lifted his head. “Jack! Jack! What ails 
you? Tell me what ails you, honey! 
Jack!” She looked up from the unre- 
sponsive face and threw a glance of ago- 
nized fear at those about her. ‘He ain’t 
dead? You know he ain’t dead! God 
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help me, if he’s dead, I killed him. I 
treated him so mean when I saw it hurt 
him. And I loved him always, always!” 

The shrill bitterness of her cry chilled 
every heart until they were ready to be- 
lieve they faced a tragedy too great for 
them to partake in. It was spare matter- 
of-fact ‘‘Missus” Simpkins who broke the 
spell. She knelt down beside the boy and 
pushed Molly away. Her skinny hands 
felt of his heart, his pulse, his forehead, 
while her lips were drawn downward in 
scorn of the weakness about her. 

“Dead nothing!” she snapped. ‘He had 
no business coming here tonight. He’s 
burning up with fever. You passel of fools 
clear out of here and let somebody take care 
of him that knows how.” She stood up and 
reinforced her pointed words with her 
sharp elbows to drive the huddled bewil- 
dered company out of doors. Jack was 
placed in Molly’s bed—she wouldn’t hear 
of any other—and the two women watched 
and worked with him through the night. 

The doctor came at daybreak, a young 
man who had brought his fresh enthusiasm 
and the latest hygienic knowledge to the 
backward primitive and almost super- 
stitious community. He gave crisp orders 
for light, air, baths and care whose very 
sound inspired confidence. “Typhoid” 
he replied to the meek mute inquiry in the 
eyes of the girl. ‘Walking typhoid. 
He'll be sick for some time, but he has a 
ood constitution and with care he should 
pull through.” 

“Typhoid?” Molly echoed. ‘Why, that’s 
what his daddy died of.” 

“What?” and the doctor whirled on her 
with fresh interest. ‘Take me over where 
this fellow lives. You need the air, and I 
want to see his well.” 

It was weeks before there appeared to be 
the least hope for Jack Speed. Heé seemed 
to have forgotten entirely the happiness 
that had come to him the night of the dance, 
and his delirium was filled with his doubts 
of ever winning Molly, with tearful calls for 
his father, with interminable pitiful plans 
for raising the mortgage that would soon 
fall due, and these things held back his re- 
covery. Molly had her hands full those 
days, for she let no one but herself fill the 
needs of the sick man, but she was a plucky 
little woman; she thought nothing of sit- 
ting up all night with Jack and then getting 
out and riding his fences for him the next 
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day. Seth Mullins still called on her daily. 
He had gone about as usual after the 
dance, had given no sign of making trouble, 
and people came to wonder if they hadn’t 
misjudged him, deciding that he was just 
hoggish and not downright mean. But 
Molly found no relief in his inaction. She 
had better ground for her suspicions than 
mere intuition now, and she still read in his 
eyes things she had no wish to see. His 
long stooped frame and out-thrust head 
reminded her of a buzzard circling with 
grim patience above an animal not yet dead. 
She was afraid to send him packing. The 
mortgage on Jack’s land was almost due, 
and little by little The Hog had increased 
his hold on her father until he owned him 
from roof to boot-leather. So she gave the 
man her hand and talked with him, although 
she was all sick within, and the desire in his 
eyes told her that his last word was not yet 
spoken, that the day of reckoning was com- 
ing, and coming soon. 

The day came. She was out drawing 
water at the well when he rode up. Her 
father was absent for the day and she was 
sure Seth knew this and took advantage of it. 

He drew the bucket for her and then 
leaned against the well-curb and rolled a 
cigarette. ‘‘You’re losing yo’ color and yo’ 
eyes are tired, Molly” he began. “You'll 
be old and wrinkled befo’ you’re thirty if 
you keep on slaving like this.” He licked 
the paper into place and glanced at her out 
of the corner of his eye. 

“Looks have to go sometime” she an- 
swered quietly, ‘and mine are going in a 
good cause.”’ 

“You can’t prove that till you lose ’em. 
A woman figgers a man will love her when 
she’s ugly jest because he loved her when 
she was purty. That ain’t reason. You’re 
wasting yo’ life in a place like this, Molly. 
There’s a heap to see out yonder and a heap 
of fun to have. You’re wasting all yo’ 
youth and happiness in a place like this.” 

“T never was happier in my life,” and she 
tossed her head spunkily. “I’m helping the 
man I’m going to marry. It’s more pleasure 
than [ ever hoped to find in this world.” 

“Mebbe you ain’t helping him as much 
‘as you think.” 

She stared at him a moment. ‘What do 
you mean?” 

“If you was to go away mebbe Jack and 
yo’ pa wouldn’t have so much to worry 
them.”” He took several legal-looking 


papers from his pocket and shuffled them 
slowly, watching her with a sly curl of his 
lip. ‘This here is Jack Speed’s mortgage 
and the others are yo’ daddy’s notes. Do 
you think they would miss you so much if 
they woke up tomorrow and found these 
lying on the table?” 

He grinned as he saw her fingers itch 
fecrward for the papers. He had touched 
her where she was weakest, for she was 
ready to do almost anything for Jack. 
Hearing him toss and mutter about the 
mortgage night after night had nearly 
broken her heart. But The Hog became 
over-eager. 

“Molly” he said, leaning so close that his 
breath was on her cheek. “I’m willing to 
give up these for you. I'll sell out here at a 
loss, too. We won’t miss it. I got enough 
to last us the rest of our days. We can be 
in New York in a week, Chicago, anywhere 
you say, Molly!” 

He reached out and touched her and she 
came to herself. No one could have said 
then that she was pale or that her eyes were 
tired. 

“You hog!” she said, very low for fear of 
disturbing Jack. “What have you got to 
offer a decent woman? I know things about 
you I didn’t know before. Lolita Fernan- 
dez, for one.” 

““A greaser!” he snarled. 

“A woman! And somebody, somebody 
put trash in the Speed well and filled it 
full of germs!” 

His face grew livid with an anger that 
shook her and she half-turned to run, but 
he seized her by the arms. ‘“You’re mine! 
You hear me? I want you and I’m going 
to take you, Molly Thomas—hell!”’ for the 
girl had writhed loose and brought her open 
palm down across his face with all her 
strength. Then she ran to the door and 
stood there, looking back and panting. 

The Hog’s face was livid except where the 
red print of her fingers burned on his cheek 
and the hate in his eyes was an awful thing 
to see. She watched him climb into the 
saddle while thoughts chased lightning 
fast through her brain. He would foreclose 
on them. He would turn them out, if he 
didn’t do worse things. She had let the 
chance go. They could never buy back 
those papers and they had been within an 
inch of her fingers. She should have 
snatched them and torn them up! Wasn’t 
there some way of stopping him before he 
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got to Arroya? If he never got there; if the 
mortgage was never filed again! She was 
out of her head for the moment. 

There was a rifle behind the door. She 
dragged it out, and running, rested it on the 
well-curb. Down the barrel she saw his 
livid face and wide frightened eyes. With 
a glow of savage joy she pulled the trigger. 

An instant later she was bent over, sob- 
bing hopelessly. Seth was gone and their 
last chance with him. He had shot into the 
brush like a frightened rabbit as the hammer 
of the gun clicked down harmlessly on an 
empty chamber. 

A hand fell on her shoulder. “The devil’s 
own have the devil’s luck” said “Missus” 
Simpkins. “Don’t cry, honey.” 

Slowly Molly lifted her head and gazed 
at the rifle with sudden fear and loathing. 
“What if I had killed him?” she whispered 
in horror. 

“Good riddance, that’s what!” snapped 
the other. ‘‘We don’t make no bones about 
stamping out a scorpion or a tarantula, do 
we? They got poison in ’em. Jest so we 
got a right to stamp out humans if they got 
poison in their souls.” 

Skinny and gray, the old woman stood 
and stared after the vanished man as if she 
were some ancient priestess calling silent 
curses upon one who had profaned her sanc- 
tuaries. “The more a hog stuffs, the better 
he is for killin’. Don’t cry, honey” she said. 

Even the rage that burned through every 
fiber of his body did not blind Seth Mullins 
to business. He wanted to get to Arroya 
and he wanted to get there quick, and im- 
patient of the windings of the road he 
struck off straight through the brush. He 
wanted the debts re-recorded first, and then 
he wanted space to plan what he should do. 
Mere foreclosure and the ousting of the 
Speeds and Thomases from their property 
was not enough. He wanted a revenge finer 
and more cruel, and he was in the habit of 
getting what he wanted. It was his nature. 

Suddenly his horse shied at a stir in a 
cactus clump, nearly unseating him, and 
with an oath he whipped out his gun and 
fired into the bushes. The horse shied again, 
stumbied and went down. Before Seth 
could get to his feet the beast was gone, off 
and out of sight in the thick-growing shrub- 
bery. He turned and saw that at which he 
had fired, and with the seeing he swung 
himself into the branches of a low mesquite. 
It was a jabalina hog, a big spiny-backed 
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boar, and charging directly for him! Irom 
every cactus clump came others, ten, 
twenty, thirty, more than he had ever seen 
in one bunch before—the high-shouldered 
wicked-tusked jabalinas that travel their 
chosen way and turn not for man or beast 
or reptile. 

The big boar, their leader, with the blood 
dripping from a wounded ear, attacked the 
tree, and Seth, watching, shuddered at the 
gashes left by the big cruel tusks. Stirred 
to anger, he emptied three chambers into 
the broad shoulders and smiled as the brute 
rolled over and lay still. But the others 
only moved in closer and waited. It was 
their nature. 

Later he began to shout. It was a good 
four miles to the nearest house, but there 
was a chance of some one riding through 
the brush and hearing him. 

Night came and he strapped himself to 
the trunk of the tree with his belt for fear 
of going to sleep and falling. The thought 
of falling made him shudder. He knew the 
jabalina. All night he shivered in a chill 
wind and when day broke he saw the hogs 
still there, waiting. He saw that they were 
feeding in relays while the others watched, 
but there were never less than twenty below 
the tree, waiting. 

He shouted more that day but soon be- 
came hoarse and parched with thirst. Now 
and then a steer crashing through the brush 
roused his hopes, but the disappointment 
always drove them lower again. Late that 
afternoon he straightened up and listened. 
He heard footsteps, human footsteps! He 
fired the last of his cartridges and listened 
again while chill drops of sweat beaded out 
on his forehead. The footsteps paused and 
came closer. ‘‘Help!” he croaked, putting 
his last ounce of strength into the cry. 
“Help!” 

A man came out of the brush and ‘his 
heart beat so fast it made him dizzy. 

“Help!” he called. “Go get help! Jaba- 
linas!”’ 

The man came close and peered up into 
the tree. He shaded his face with his hand 
and gazed a long, long time, and the beasts 
paid no more attention to him than if he 
were one of their own kind. Slowly Seth’s* 
head sank forward. Then the man laughed 
and went away. 

It was the old Mexican, José Fernandez. 

The hogs sat on their haunches and 
waited. It was their nature. 
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As far as it has gone* the story is as follows: Cass Burdick, general manager of the 
Weismann Land, Cattle & Sheep Company’s vast interests in Wyoming, is energetic 
and masterful, “a born result-getter.”” A severe drouth threatens death to the sheep, and 
Burdick depends upon a certain unfailing spring, an oasis in the grassless desert, but he 
is balked by the Carsons, homesteaders from Iowa, who stake their claim upon the spring 
and twenty choice acres near it and proceed to improve the land. Burdick knows that fail- 
ure to secure the spring means his failure to rise to partnership with the company. He 
calls upon the Carsons, whose right to establish a permanent home is warmly defended by 
their beautiful and spirited daughter, Janet. The clash between Burdick and Carson is the 
old frontier feud—the bitter struggle between stockman and farmer for possession of the 
land. In the ensuing crisis Billy Fortune steps from the pages of Mr. Lighton’s famous 
Fortune stories to enlist as Burdick’s first lieutenant. Reappearing with Billy are iwo 
quaint characters of the range, Steve Brainard and ‘“‘Squint’” Wade. Even Cupid seems 
to be conspiring against Burdick’s peace of mind; his business prospects are further 
clouded by the advent of Surveyor Boughton who proposes to reclaim for the government 
five thousand acres of the Weismann Company’s grazing lands. Burdick, to acquire the 
coveted spring for his starving herds, r2solves upon an encounter with the Carsons. 


THE ENCOUNTER 


BLAZE of noon sunlight lay upon the 
plains around Iron Hill. The season 
was not yet far advanced in time, 
but the heat was that of midsummer—a 
shimmering suffocating mantle of heat, dry, 
palpitating, scorching. Every living thing 
shrank from its blighting touch. Save in a 
narrow space around the Carson springs, 
the range grasses had been smitten into 
pallid death; the bare spaces of the sands 
took the hot glare full upon them and 
fought it back, seeming fairly to writhe 
under the blistering torment. Far as eye 
could see, the land was a burned waste, 
unrelieved. 
Along the north line of the Carson fence, 
pressing close against the pitiless barrier, 


a bunch of range cattle had gathered, two- 
score of them, gaunt with thirst, lowing 
with suffering, stretching their lean necks 
through the wires toward the water and 
shelter which, after long use, were now 
denied to them. With habit upon them, 
and with the scent of the water in their 
nostrils, they would hold their place there, 
crowding the cruel barbs of the wires until 
death itself would relieve them; their brute 
understanding would never let them turn 
away from this cool visible pool to seek 
other water, miles distant across the sun- 
baked arid expanse. Already death had 
fallen upon some of the wretched beasts; 
half-a-dozen carcasses lay sprawled on the 
sand, bloated, misshapen; others were 


*This story began in the December, 1913, number. 
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down, unable to regain their feet, dumbly 
awaiting the end. 

At noon the men of Boughton’s survey- 
ing party were gathering for dinner under 
the poor shelter of a canvas sheet stretched 
upon poles set upright in the sand. The 
canvas cast a square of purple shadow upon 
the hot sand; that was all that could be said 
for it. The slow air, drifting across count- 
less miles of desert, barely stirred the hang- 
ing edge; it dried the skin and seared the 
eyes like the outblown breath of an oven. 
The men’s dinner was but a poor pretense. 
To make a dinner fire would have been 
worse than farce. Without appetite they 
trifled with biscuits and canned sardines, 
drinking greedily from a water jar that 
stood in the thin shade wrapped in wet 
cloths. All morning they had worked in the 
full glare, stolidly, silently, coming to midday 
with nerves worn raw, utterly exhausted. 

When dinner was over, Boughton filled 
his pipe, staring through narrowed lids 
across the flaming spaces. 

“We’re done for today, boys” he said. 
“Here’s where we quit. We'll get back to 
the springs as quick as we can and wait for 
tomorrow. Tomorrow won’t be any better 
than today; but it won't be _ today, 
any way.” He was doing his best to feign 
a cheerful courage but the lines about his 
eyes were heavy, weary. After a brief 
nooning they returned to their camp in the 
shelter of the grove beside the Carson pool. 

There, under the tfee where his tent 
stood, Boughton had a folding table set; 
and there, for an hour or so, he busied him- 
self with his maps and field notes, giving 
his mind to his work. He was pleased with 
the progress of the work, and with its 
probable outcome. He would have a good 
report to render to his superiors, the en- 
gineers on the Platte project. His first 
week’s rough survey had shown that not 
less than four thousand acres might easily 
be brought under the contemplated ditches. 
This morning his party had begun upon the 
careful detail work. Boughton’s interest 
was keen. His superiors were bent upon 
making this project a success in the fullest 
measure, in order that a doubtful public 
opinion might be won over to the support 
of the service. Boughton saw that this 
survey would strengthen their hands, 
strengthen the service, and put himself 
in the way of preferment. So he pored over 
his notes, engrossed. 
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But, as the afternoon wore on, his atten- 
tion began to lag. It was the killing heat, 
he tried to assure himself as he put his 
papers by; but when he had discarded work 
he made a careful toilet, put on his freshest 
things and went straight through the grove 
to the Carsons’ camp. He had no trouble 
at all in finding the shortest way; already, 
after only a week of neighboring, he had made 
a dim trail for himself over the lush grass 
under the cottonwoods. Though the day 
was hot and the air oppressive, he hurried. 

Janet sat with her mother before their 
tent, reading aloud while the older woman 
bent over a bit of homely mending. At his 
approach the girl put down her book and 
arose, advancing a step or two, meeting 
his outstretched hand with hers, encoun- 
tering his eyes with hers. A flush of pleas- 
ure mounted over his sun-tanned cheeks. 

“Well, here I am again!” he laughed. 
“And I promised myself that I would stay 
away from you today and work.” 

She smiled upon him, without embar- 
rassment. “I hope you didn’t find it too 
hard to break the prcmise” she said. 
“Here’s a chair for you, in the very coolest 
shade. And wha‘ do you think we have 
in the tent? Ii’s wrapped in burlap, and 
covered with carpet. You’d never guess. 
A piece of ice! Bob heard yesterday that 
the Nine-Bar ranch, up in the Rawhide 
country, had an icehouse, and he rode 
twenty miles to beg for some. We’re 
treasuring it; we’re jealous of every melting 
drop; but I'll give you a tiny taste. I'll 
get it while you talk to mother.” 

Boughton lounged easily in his comfort- 
able chair, with the manner of one upon a 
firm and friendly footing, and picked up 
the book that Janet had left lying open. 
It was “Middlemarch.” 

“Miss Carson persists with the solid 
stuff, doesn’t she?” he asked. “She always 
has a book handy; and I’ve never caught 
her reading one of the trifling, time-killing 
sort.” 

Mrs. Carson let her work rest in her ample 
lap, leaning back with a placid smile. 
“Yes” she said simply. “Janet has never 
been a time-killer in anything. I’ve never 
known a girl who seemed to value the 
minutes as she does. Sometimes I wish 
that she could trifle a little with something. 
Trifling freshens up a body’s mind so, don’t 
you think? We need the lightness and the 
freshness.” 
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‘A little folly now and then’ ”’ Boughton 
prompted. 

‘Of course!” she agreed easily. ‘Yes, 
that’s it! Good, clean folly doesn’t hurt 
anybody. But Janet has such a serious 
way; she has had, ever since she was a 
little child. It has cut her off from other 
young people; that’s the worst of it. Back 
home, she never had young companions, 
nor—well, admirers, as the other girls of 
her age had.” 

“I can’t imagine it!” Boughton said in 
protest; but he was curiously pleased, 
nevertheless. 

“Oh, but it’s so!” the mother returned. 
“She’s so different! Why, when I was five 
years younger than Janet I had _half-a- 
dozen at once.” It was said, not in vanity, 
but in simple reminiscence. “It’s such an 
innocent pleasure, too, to be admired in the 
right way. Really, I do wish Janet would 
consent to having one or two admirers— 
several wouldn’t do any harm. The more 
the better.”’ 

“She has one, even without her consent” 
Boughton said. It was not spoken as a 
polite banality, but with an honest sim- 
plicity kindred to the woman’s. “It’s 
because I like her—her and the rest of 
you—that I keep forcing my conscience 
to let me neglect my work as I do. Maybe 
I oughtn’t to do it, but it’s good to be 
here.” 

Mrs. Carson picked up her mending 
again as Janet came toward them from the 
provision tent bearing glasses and a sweat- 
ing pitcher that tinkled cheerfully. With a 
laugh of boyish delight Boughton took the 
glass she poured for him. 

“Tced lemonade, as I live!” he cried. 
“Tt’s uncanny! What manner of sprite 
are you?” 

She flushed with pleasure but answered 
steadily: ‘Just the kitchen sort.” 

“You say that as if the kitchen sort were 
a lesser sort” he retorted. “I can’t remem- 
ber of ever getting a cool drink from elf or 
fairy, but if one of them had offered me 
three wishes a little while ago, I’d have 
wished for ice and lemons and sugar. So, 
you see!” 

She let that pass without reply, seating 
herself in her place and sipping with enjoy- 
ment; but in a moment her face clouded and 
she put her glass down. 

“Oh, listen to those poor cattle, out 
there!” she cried softly. ‘“They’re dying 
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for lack of water. It’s dreadful! I can’t 
bear to think about it—but I can’t help 
thinking about it, with that sound going 
on, all day and all night. We have a right 
to the land and the water, maybe, but 
we're wronging the poor beasts, just the 
same. Do you think we’re doing the right 
thing?” 

“The men who own the cattle ought to 
look after them” Boughton said. ‘They 
could come and drive them to other water, 
if they would. Everybody knows that this 
water is fenced in now.” 

“That’s what father says” the girl re- 
turned. “But they don’t do it, and the 
cattle are dying. It’s cruel.” 

Boughton did not try to answer further. 
He had a piece of news for the father, but 
it was not a thing to be talked over with 
the women. He sought for something else 
to talk about. ‘‘How’s your brother getting 
on with his ditch?” he asked. 

“He finished it yesterday” she said. 
“They turned the water into it last night, 
to see how it would run. You certainly 
have a friend in Bob, Mr. Boughton. He 
says he would never have been able to 
get it right if you hadn’t helped him. He’s 
as pleased as a child. See those sacks over 
there, by the tent? That’s alfalfa seed. 
The men brought it this morning; they 
went‘after it at daylight when mother and 
I were making our first garden. So soon 
as the seed is planted they’ll begin building 
the house. They'll be able to get kelp by 
that time; the sheepmen will be through 
with the shearing. I’m so eager for it! 
I’ve never seen a building actually grow— 
not even a hen-house—from plans I’ve 
made myself. I’ve never shown you my 
drawings, have I? Oh, you must see them!” 

She brought a thin portfolio of sketches, 
ground plans, elevations and detail, seated 
herself beside him and exhibited them with 
gentle pride. She had put thought into the 
work, for this was to be a real home. As 
she dwelt upon her explanations, kindling 
into enthusiasm, he felt that he was being 
admitted to a newer and subtler intimacy. 
Once or twice, with firm skilled hand, he 
strengthened her work with a sketch of his 
own, his every touch showing keen appre- 
ciation of her idea. They spent an hour 
over the penciled sheets. 

“Now,” he smiled, “the house will be 
part mine, won’t it? I'll own a little corner 
of that porch, where I may come to loaf 





*Stop!” 


Carson ordered. “Touch that wire with that thing and I'll blow your hand off.” It was not the voice 
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and smoke. If this big ditch goes through, 
I'll be hanging around here a long time, 
you know.” 

She glanced quickly around at the shad- 
ow-flecked ground and into the tree-tops. 
“Goodness!” she cried. ‘See how late it’s 
growing! And mother is starting supper! I 
didn’t notice when she left us. I must help 
her. You won’t mind being left alone for a 
while? You'll stay and have supper with us.” 

He needed no urging; it was what he 
had hoped for—what he had come for. 
While the women busied themselves, he 
sat with his pipe, indolent in body but 
alert in mind, his eyes following the girl’s 
every movement as she went back and 
forth beneath the trees. Once, as she 
stood for a moment the table, a 
shimmering shaft of sunlight touched her 
fair hair and illuminated the clear pallor 
of her face, throwing it into a sort of cameo 
relief against the dusky background. It 
made him catch his breath. It was an 
exquisite picture. 

“Sprite? wasn’t so far wrong” he 
to himself. 

Carson and his son came in by and by 
from their day’s work, hot and worn but 
full of satisfaction. ‘The older man sat 
down with Boughton for a few words of 
hospitable commonplace and a few minutes 
of rest before he would make his supper 
toilet. He liked Boughton; he had de- 
clared with blunt frankness that he liked 
to have him around. He sympathized 
with the young man’s work, appreciated 
its meaning; and, besides, he felt the strong 
attraction which clean ambitious youth has 
for clean sturdy middle age. The boy Bob 
was Boughton’s staunch friend, showing 
a boy’s almost idolatrous admiration for 
his trained skill and his firm sure knowledge 
of his work. Altogether, Boughton’s place 
in this family circle had been quickly and 
firmly fixed. 

“Well, youngster,” Carson said, “it’s 
been no trouble to keep up steam today, 
has it? But I’d certainly hate to be work- 
ing, this sort of weather, on a job that 
didn’t interest me. I reckon the women 
have told you we're all ready to put in our 
alfalfa? I swear, it seems to me a heap like 
shaking dice with the gods, planting seed 
in that ground; but maybe it’ll turn out all 
right.” 

3oughton drew his chair closer. 
ten, Mr. Carson!” he said quietly. 
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not have another chance for talking with 
you about this. I’m not a tale-beare: 
you'll understand—but there’s something 
I think you ought to know. Those cattle 
out there, along your fence—you’ve seen 
them. Have you noticed them carefully 

Carson glanced at the young man’s face 
keenly, wonderingly. “Why, no, I can’t 
say that I have—not carefully. What do 
you mean?” 

“Tf you'll look, you’ll see that they carry 
eight or ten brands, with only four or five 
bearing any one brand. That means that 
they come from eight or ten different 
ranches. Well—” 

“Well!” Carson 
other hesitated. 

“Those ranches are taking care of the 
rest of their cattle’? Boughton said. “But 
each one of them has contributed a few 
scrub head to this bunch beyond your 
fence, and they’re deliberately neglecting 
7em. Can’t you see why they’re doing it?” 

Carson’s sun-browned face flamed with a 
sudden deep red. “Well, by—!” he ex- 
claimed. 


prompted, when the 


“Ts that fact, or is it just clever 
suspicion?” 

“T got it pretty direct” Boughton re- 
turned. ‘“‘They’re willing to sacrifice that 
bunch for the sake of making sentiment 
against you. There’ssforty or fifty head 
altogether; but none of the ranches will 
lose much, if they lose them all.” 

Carson sat erect, his eyes glowing with 
hot anger, the anger of the aroused fighter. 
Sut there was no violent outburst. He 
turned the matter over and over in his 
thoughts, looking at it from many angles. 
“And I suppose,” he said presently, “that 
they’ll be after my fences before long. Is 
that it?” 5 

“That’s what I’d be looking out for, if 
I were you” Boughton answered. “It’s 
been done before; it’s the common way of 
discouraging a settler.” 

Carson pondered, holding his big hands 
clasped between his knees, cracking his 
big knuckles slowly. “All right!” he said. 
“Let ’em come! I’m going to clean up for 
supper now. You haven’t told this to the 
women-folks, have you? Well, don't. 
They'd worry. I'd rather fight a wagon 
load of men than try to quiet a worrying 
woman. I'll tend to it when it comes.” 

The trouble came sooner than was fairly 
to be expected. In the middle of the next 
morning, while Carson and his son were it 
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their ditches experimenting with spreading 
the water over the land where the alfalfa 
was to go, the older man straightened him- 
self abruptly from his task. 

“Listen, Bob!” he said. Borne from far 
through the stagnant hot air came an in- 
sistent clamor of sound. Off to the north- 
ward a dust-cloud rose and hung idly, 
moving almost imperceptibly forward. Out 
of the heart of this cloud came the sound 
that had caught Carson’s ear. 

“Sheep, Bob” he said. “There must be 
several thousand of ’em. They’re coming 
straight this way. They’ll be thirsty when 
they get here. Are you game, son? Or 
shall we let ’em in?” 

Bob scorned the alternative. 
say when, Dad”’ he answered. 

“Come on, then” Carson said. ‘We’d 
better see if the shotguns are working. I 
hate to do it, but I reckon it’s got to come, 
sometime, unless we just quit and move 
along. It might as well be now as any time. 
We'll have it over sooner. Don’t say any- 
thing more to mother than you have to. 
Let me do the talking to her.” 

There was little need for talking. Mrs. 
Carson took her husband’s blunt statement 
with outward calm; but she came to his 
side, laying her hand upon his arm with an 
unspoken appeal. 

“Yes, mother” he said with understand- 
ing. “I'll hold my temper. I won’t do 
anything rash. Don’t fret about that. All 
I’m going to do is just to hold the fort. 
Cheer up!” He stooped and gave her an 
unaccustomed kiss; then he and Bob went 
together toward their fence-line, pausing 
in the shelter of the trees until they could 
make sure of what was coming. 

An hour passed, while the sheep-herd 
moved slowly forward over the hot sand 
under the hovering dust-cloud; halting 
some times for a few minutes, as if for rest, 
then moving on again, heading straight 
toward the pool. Even at a mile’s distance 
it was plain that the beasts were badly 
spent. Many were dropping out of the 
band, lagging behind, and the herders 
seemed to be making only a poor effort to 
hold the laggards in place. These must be 
left to follow as they would, or to stay 
where they were if they could not follow. 
The herdsmen appeared to have quite 
enough to do in keeping the main part of 
the band moving. Collies were running 
ip and down the flanks of the herd, excit- 
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ing the weaklings, worrying them ahead. 
A big white-topped sheep-wagon came lum- 
bering along in the rear. The cry of the 
sheep was incessant, many-voiced, piteous. 

To wait quietly for the encounter was 
very trying; it was so slow in coming. A 
dozen times Bob had spoken with restless 
impatience. ‘Why don’t they hurry?” he 
said. “This is a heap too tedious to be 
good sport, Dad. Let’s go and meet ’em.” 

Carson laughed. “No, son. Take it 
easy. We'll stay this side of the fence. 
And remember what I told you: don’t get 
excited. You just keep still and let me do 
the talking, if there’s any to be done. We 
won’t use the guns unless we absolutely 
have to—unless they start the trouble. 
We'll shoot first to turn back the sheep, if 
we shoot at all; and you’re to wait till I 
tell you. Don’t forget, now.” 

“T won’t” Bob said. ‘For heaven’s 
sake! I wish those fool cattle would shut 
up. Their infernal racket’s getting on my 
nerves. Nor I don’t like the smell of those 
dead ones.” He moved restlessly in his 
place, fingering the hammer of his gun, 
shifting its weight upon his arm, watching 
the slow steady monotonous advance. The 
foremost sheep of the band were not more 
than two hundred yards away; they were 
coming on in a compact mass, moving as a 
mass, crying in a chorus that was like one 
voice. 

“Look! Who’s that?” Bob cried sud- 
denly. The thick dust drifting over the 
herd had made it impossible to see more 
than the indistinct form of a herder, now 
and then; but now a horseman turned out 
to one side, riding around the edge of the 
flock, coming forward at a swinging lope. 
“That’s that man we had with us for din- 
ner one day” Bob exclaimed. “What was 
his name—Burdick! That’s the man!” 

“Yes, that’s the man” Carson returned 
quietly. “You stay back here, Bob, till 
I call for you. Tl call if I need you. Keep 
your eyes open, and don’t get excited.” 
Then Carson walked slowly toward the 
fence, his gun carried in the hollow of his 
arm, stopping a rod or two within the line. 
Burdick had come quite close, his horse 
pulled down to a walk. For a moment the 
two men eyed one another, taking account 
of one another. Carson was the first to 
speak. 

“Well, you’ve come” he said. 
for?” 
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One of the gigantic siphons on the Los Angeles aqueduct 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 
Author of: Water as Wealth; The Water Savers 


N June, 1905, Los Angeles was a happy, 
care-free city. Everything, or rather 
everybody, was coming its way. Sub- 
divisions flourished. The town was grow- 


ing like a run on the bank, and every new 
arrival immediately joined the Great An- 


gelic Climate Chorus. If there was a rift 
in the lute, the dissonance was drowned in 
the tremendous volume of the Angel City’s 
one dominant note. 

Late in July a bomb exploded. It was 
filled with dry facts. The chorus paused. 
Near two hundred thousand tongues, worn 
to sharp points by constant boosting, brag- 
ging and boasting, suddenly ceased wagging, 
near two hundred thousand faces fell. 

The bomb was prepared by hydraulic 
engineers. Its main explosive consisted of 
this question: “What are you going to do 
about drinking water in 1935 when the city 
has half a million inhabitants?” 

Note the date, please. 

Los Angeles scratched its head, looked 
hopefully east, west and south, looked long 
and hard. No chance. Every drop of run- 
ning water was preémpted, every spring 
taken, the water level in wells was falling. 

“Give it up. What’s the answer?” re- 
plied the citizens. Whereupon the engi- 
neers unfolded the most audacious project 
ever proposed to any American city. 

They explained that the city’s back-yard, 
the San Fernando valley, might be able at a 


pinch and in years of normal rainfall to 
supply water for 400,000 people. Heroic 
measures, however, would be necessary to 
conserve the supply. In the lower half of 
the valley, just beyond the city limits, the 
courts had already forbidden the ranchers 
to drill wells on their own land that the 
city’s underground supply might not be 
diminished. The fight for the water be- 
neath the ranchers’ own hearths had lasted 
for years. The city had won, but the vic- 
tory was like the outcome of a Mexican 
battle: it cost money and proved of small 
benefit to either side. Not a drop of addi- 
tional water had been created by the liti- 
gation. 

“Now, don’t get excited!’ warned the 
engineers. ‘‘No immediate water famine is 
in prospect. But there will be one when the 
city has doubled in size twenty years hence, 
maybe sooner if we have a series of dry 
years. You say you’re sure Los Angeles 
will have a million inhabitants by and by. 
It won’t—unless you have the water. If 
your faith in the destiny of the town is more 
than hot air, prove it! Go ’way up north 
for water and ’way south into your jeans 
for the cash! There’s plenty of water in the 
Owens river valley. That lonesome region 
—look it up on the map—is just two hun- 
dred and fifty miles due north of the city 
hall. It will cost a minimum of twenty-five 
millions to fetch the Owens river into your 
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back-yard, the San Fernando valley. Do 
you want it?) Put up or shut up!” 
Consider the situation. Without warning 
a city of less than 200,000 souls—yes, souls, 
all allegations to the contrary notwith- 
standing—was asked to incur a debt that 
would surely, with the cost of the distribu- 
ting system, run_ to 
thirty million dollars. 
Not to take care of im- 
mediate, pressing needs, 
but to provide for a 
contingency that might 
not arise for twenty 
years. To insure future 
expansion every Los 
Angeles family of five 
was asked to pay the 
annual premium on a 
water-supply policy of 
$750, every inhabitant 


down to the newest 
baby was invited to 
assume a per capita 


share of $150 of the 
aqueduct debt. New 
York’s Catskill aque- 
duct, involving an 
eventual outlay of 
$176,000,000, called for 
a per capita expense of 
only $40; less than $20 
per inhabitant covered 
the cost of Chicago’s 
famous drainage canal; 
for the Panama ditch 
Uncle Sam’s family has 
contributed than 
four dollars a head. 


less 


The very first an- 
nouncement of — the 
startling project was 
made in July, 1905. 


Six weeks later, on Sep- 
tember seventh, the 


project was submitted 
to the voters for de- 
cision. 


Six weeks’ discussion 
only, mind you! 

The citizens authorized the first instal- 
ment of the aqueduct bonds by a vote that 
was practically unanimous in favor of the 
project. The boosters, braggarts and boast- 
ers backed their faith with works, with cash. 

Construction began in 1908. The first 
Owens river water reached the aqueduct’s 
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terminus in the San Fernando valley in 
November, 1913. The engineers had esti- 
mated that this water would be needed 
when the city’s population reached 400,000, 
That was the danger mark, expected to 
be attained in 1925. Half a _ million 
was predicted for 1935. 

The engineers made 
good on construction 
estimates. They built 
the aqueduct within the 
time and cost limit. 
But they miscalculated 
population by twenty 
years. Los Angeles 
had 320,000 people in 
1910; it has over 400,- 
cco today; it will have 
half a million in 1915. 

And water for three 
times half a mililon is 
now ready. It came 
just as the danger mark 
was reached. 

There have — been 
roars and howls against 
the Owens river enter- 
prise in Los Angeles. 
In the light of the 
foregoing facts, does it 
seem as though the 
city was pushed head- 
long into an expensive, 
unnecessary venture? 
Or was the building of 
the long ditch a stroke 
of sound business based 
on wise foresight and 
deep faith? 

The next three years 
will furnish an authen- 
tic answer. 

The intake of the 
aqueduct is along day’s 
rail travel from Los 
Angeles. Its principal 
source is the Owens 
river, a stream draining 
the precipitous eastern 
slope of the Sierra 
Nevada. Mt. Whitney, the highest summit 
in the United States proper, and twoscore 
other peaks with altitudes of 12,000 feet or 
more, contribute to the river’s flow. From 
the intake, at an elevation of almost a mile 
above the sea, the water is carried south, 
ever south along the foot-hills of the Sierra 
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two hundred feet above the level of the 
saline lake without an outlet into which the 
Owens river discharges its sullen flood, 
south across the Mojave desert to the foot 
of the east-and-west range of mountains 
beyond which, almost at sea-level, lies Los 
Angeles. Of open canals, lined and un- 
lined, there are sixty 
miles; the desert section 
of covered concrete 
conduit is ninety-eight 
miles long; the reser- 
voirs have a combined 
length of eight miles 
and a half, and for full 
fifty-one miles the 
water travels in silence 
and darkness through 
tunnels, the longest of 
which was driven 
through hard rock a 
distance of more than 
five miles. Across deep 
canyons and broad 
valleys the water is 
siphoned a distance of 
twelve miles in gigan- 
tic steel and concrete 
pipes. The aqueduct 
is now ready to deliver 
420 cubic feet of water 
per second, more than 
a quarter billion gal- 
lons every twenty-four 
hours. New York is 
paying five times as 
much fora supply of a 
half billion gallons. 
The completion of 
the aqueduct, however, 
does not end the water 
problem of Los Angeles. 
At its present stage the 
city actually needs per- 
haps than one- 
tenth of the aqueduct 
flow. The sale of one- 
tenth of the available 
water to domestic con- 
sumers will not pay in- 
terest on the aqueduct bonds; neither willa 
tenth part of the water move the machinery 
of the five-million-dollar hydro-electric plant 
now under construction. The aqueduct must 
be kept running at capacity to generate 
current, the water must find a market right 
now, not ten years hence, if the enterprise is 
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topay its way. But the water cannot be sold 
to owners of irrigable land indiscriminately. 
Some day the city’s population will need 
the entire flow. It must be placed on land 
adjoining Los Angeles, land along the lines 
of the city’s natural growth capable of be- 
coming a part of the community. It can be 


done. An acre of irri- 
gated orchard land 


requires, by a happy 
coincidence, exactly as 
much water as an acre 
cut up into fifty-foot 
lots and covered with 
dwellings. Distributed 
in a contiguous terri- 
tory having these quali- 
fications, the water need 
never be taken away 
from the irrigator. 

Back-yard of Los An- 
geles, terminus of the 
aqueduct proper, the 
San Fernando valley 
fulfils all these condi- 
tions and guarantees, 
in addition, to give 
back to Los Angeles at 
least one-third of the 
aqueduct water it buys 
and pays for. 

The San Fernando 
valley is a gently slop- 
ing oval plain covering 
more than a hundred 
thousand fertile, level 
acres encircled by con- 
tinuous ranges of hills 
and mountains. Only 
at its southeastern end 
the mountain wall is 
broken; a narrow open- 
ing barely a mile wide 
allows the Los Angeles 

{river to leave its birth- 
; place, the valley, and 
' step right into the 
heart of Los Angeles. 
this opening lies 

the water plant of Los 
Angeles; to this opening gravitates all the 
water, above and below the ground, from 
the valley’s drainage area. At the narrow- 
est place in the opening Los Angeles has 
driven tunnels and_ infiltration galleries 
through the saturated gravel beds clear to 
bed-rock. Through these galleries and 
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tunnels it has been drawing upon the valley’s 
groundwater according to the city’s needs, 
has by court decree estopped the owners of 
the valley’s lower half from pumping on 
their own land lest the city go thirsty. 
There is but one water outlet in the valley. 
Of every three gallons of aqueduct water 
used for irrigation in the San Fernando 
valley at least one gallon will flow under- 
ground to the city’s water tunnels and gal- 
leries, there to be caught and sold a second 
time, a process that seems to solve the 
ancient problem of how to eat the whole 
cake without losing possession of all its 
parts. 

The San Fernando valley has been the 
stepchild of Los Angeles, the drudge that 
did the city’s work and shared not the re- 
wards thereof. Though the outposts of the 
city advanced through the opening past the 
water works into the lower part of the val- 
ley, though the city’s most attractive 
suburb, Hollywood, climbed along the foot- 
hills of the valley’s southern mountain ram- 
part almost to the sea, though two parks 
straddled this rampart and the Sunday 
crowds gazed from their heights over the 
smooth plain, the bulk of the valley re- 
mained empty of human habitation, a vast 
field cultivated indifferently, producing 
erratic crops of barley and bleating sheep. 
A warm, mellow loam without a trace of 
alkali or hardpan filled the broad basin, but 
its products were confined largely to grain 
and hay. Los Angeles, kept young and 
fresh by the valley’s water, hustled, bragged, 
boosted and expanded vociferously; just 
across the crest of the dividing hills the 
gray stubble of the Rip Van Winkle valley 
dozed silently in the warm sun. 

Lack of sufficient irrigation water—and 
the Spanish Crown—were to blame for the 
valley’s hundred-year siesta. 

Up on the north side, close to the ruins 
of the Mission of San Fernando and the 
town that bears its name, the owners of a 
large ranch planted an experimental orange 
orchard twenty-five years ago. They 
planted two hundred acres of trees in a 
narrow strip two miles long, extending far 
into the valley. A man named Parker 
owns thirty acres of this old grove. Last 
year, the frost year, many an orange 
grower whistled in broad daylight to 
keep up his courage. Parker did not 
even smudge. After the frost he refused 
an offer of fifteen thousand dollars for his 
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crop and was glad he did refuse. Unfrozen 
oranges brought the highest prices on record 
last year. 

If the orange trees and the olives planted 
in the mission garden by the padres were 
not sufficient evidence, this long grove 
proved the slope to be most desirable orange 
and lemon land. But the acreage grew 
very slowly. Even today the area of the 
young orange and lemon groves is but a 
diminutive green spot on the brown slope. 
Why? 

Lack of water. Not a drop for an addi- 
tional square rod of thirsty orchard can the 
water company spare. In years of deficient 
rainfall many of the orchards, citrus and 
olive, had to be put on half rations to make 
the supply go around. The available water 
limited expansion as with a sharp knife. 
Without moisture the finest lemon land 
produced intermittent crops of dry-farmed 
barley only. 

In the mountain wall behind the mission, 
just north of the citrus groves, a tiny hole 
pierces the range. Out of that hole tumbles 
a white cascade of water from the Sierra 
Nevada, water that slips quietly into a large 
reservoir behind the hill alongside of the 
mission. The tiny hole is the end of the 
Los Angeles aqueduct; it also marks the 
end of the Rip Van Winkle period of the 
San Fernando valley. By and by ten thou- 
sand carloads of oranges and lemons, ten 
thousand carloads of apricots, peaches, 
plums, pears, nectarines and winter toma- 
toes will leap out of the tunnel’s portal 
every year. The white cascade has deliv- 
ered the valley’s warm slopes from bondage 
to the erratic cloud. 

On the opposite, the south side of the 
valley, Sierra water is of less importance. 
A large part of the valley’s trough is under- 
lain by water strata often coming within 
fifteen feet of the surface. Deciduous fruits 
are here produced without artificial rain 
though irrigation increases the yield. Never- 
theless there are few bearing orchards even 
on this moist land. The open-handed gen- 
erosity of the Spanish Crown kept them 
away. 

Real estate was California’s cheapest 
commodity when Junipero Serra founded 
the first Franciscan Mission in 1769. In 
the name of His Spanish Majesty real estate 
was given away with true Castilian liber- 
ality. Grants of fifty thousand acres were 
as common as mules in Missouri. When 
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re not long ago a 
venty-square-mile — field 
was plowed for barley, 
intensive gardens are 
eading across the re- 
juvenated valley 











the Mission San 
Fernando, Rey d’- 
Espafia, was founded 
in 1797 a day’s jour- 
ney from the pueblo 
of Los Angeles on 
the historic highway 
connecting the twen- 
ty-one white-walled, 
red-tiled — establish- 
ments, it was en- 
dowed with enough 
land to support four- 
teen thousand head 
of cattle, seven thou- 
sand sheep, hundreds 
of horses and mules, not 
counting the soil on which 
large harvests of wheat, 
of olives, figs, grapes, 
oranges and vegetables 
were produced annually. 
But the padres did not 
retain the property very 
long. When the Ameri- 
can flag was unfurled over 
the Golden State, Pio 
Pico, last of the Mexican 
governors, lived in the 
mission. Pio Pico and 
his friends owned the 
entire valley. They sold 
out to the Yankees for a 
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song. And these ‘‘Yan- 
kees,” old-time Califor- 
nians, drove their long- 
horns into the valley, 
raised wheat and barley 
cn ten - thousand - acre 
fields, quartered — their 
stock and stored their 
grain in the crumbling 
mission — buildings. A 
dozen owners controlled 
a hundred thousand acres 
in the valley, farmed 
their holdings in the true 
Californian bonanza 
style. The twenty-mule 
gang-plow dominat- 
ed the valley until H. 
J. Whitley drove it 
out. 

A big man was 
necessary to handle 
the job. Whitley is 
a grizzled six-footer, 
heavy - handed, 
shrewd of eye, 
square-jawed, with a 
six-cylinder working 
capacity actuated by 
a self-starter of 
electric optimism. 
He is primarily a 
The poultry industry is 
being started—systematic- 
ally and therefore right 

in the San Fernando 


valley, close to the eager 
Los Angeles market 
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the Mission, a cascade of Sierra water issues to fulfil the padres’ prophecy 


The orange trees 
s of today and tomorrow 


builder, with a deep, quiet pride in that 
which he builds. The towns he built, the 
banks he started in Oklahoma are living 
witnesses to the solidity of his foundations. 
Hollywood, the prettiest suburb of Los 
Angeles, is his work. The very laborers 
digging the ditch for the Hollywood water- 
main fifteen years ago laughed at the fool- 
hardiness of his enterprise. They could 
not understand why any one should want 
to live on slope or hilltop when endless 
square miles of nice, perfectly flat land 
could be had closer to town. Whitley 
listened to the croakers in grim silence. 
Slopes and hilltops today are covered with 
costly mansions. 

Even while he was building Hollywood 
he had his eye on the San Fernando valley 
just across the hills. The highway of the 
padres leads from Los Angeles through 
Hollywood, through the Cahuenga Pass 
across the hills to San Fernando. Whitley, 
seeing far ahead, reserved an ample strip 
of ground at the mouth of the pass, paid 
taxes on it for ten years. When the electric 
line was built into the valley he had the key 
to the pass in his hands. 

Five years ago Whitley and four asso- 
ciates purchased a fifty-thousand-acre ranch 
on the south side of the valley. Whitley 
took charge when preparations for the dis- 


section of the land began in 1910. Rapid 
transit was his first consideration. It cost 


a quarter of a million to extend the system 
of the Pacific Electric over a private, 
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From a tiny hole in the mountain wall behind 


double-track right-of-way into the valley. 
Last year the big red cars thundered past 
the ancient walls of the restored mission 
to the town of San Fernando, came to a 
halt barely a stone’s throw from the cas- 
cade that marks the end of the aqueduct. 
A day’s journey the mission was from the 
pueblo in the days of the padres; now few 
parts of the valley are more than an hour’s 
ride on frequent trolley cars from Los 
Angeles. 

When the electric line was under way, 
Whitley took a deep breath. 

“Now let’s build a boulevard that is a 
boulevard,” he said. 

“But it’s going to run through nothing 
but barley fields,” gasped his associates. 

“Right!”, answered Whitley. “But it 
won’t be a barley field next year.” 

Whereupon Whitley unfolded his plan 
for a hand-made, hall-marked, gilt-edge 
boulevard of quarto size, bound in limp 
leather, illustrated in four colors and gold. 

They gave him carte blanche. He built 
the boulevard. 

He made it two hundred feet wide, with 
the trolley in the center and a driveway 
on either side. He laid an oil-macadam 
pavement for general traffic and an asphalt 
concrete pavement for exclusive automobile 
traffic, built concrete curbs for sixteen 
miles of the twenty-two miles now built. 
He laid out a strip of parking along the 
trolley tracks, other fifty-foot strips of 
parking on either side. Then he proceeded 




















They say that the San Fernando valley. with its scented orange groves, its trolley-cars, deckle-edged boulevards, 
with its deodars, roses and electroliers in front of the little de luxe ranches, is not a poor 
man's country. It isn't, but a littke money will go a long way 


to embellish the highway. First he planted 
rosebushes five feet apart, four rows of 
them on the main boulevard, two rows 
on the connecting links, fifty miles of roses 
in all. Not the ordinary hedge variety 
but blooded stock, American Beauties, 
La France, Cecil Brunners, tea roses, roses 
of all colors and hues, roses the size of 
soup plates and roses just right for a bou- 
tonniére. Behind the roses he planted rows 
of exotic flowering shrubs, oleanders red 
and white, ornamental shrubs that turn 
themselves into masses of flaming yellow, 
of royal purple and vivid crimson when the 
spirit and the season prompt them. Behind 
the bushes he set out a row of magnolias 
from the South, of flowering acacias from 
Australia, alternating with stately fan-palms 
from the Canaries. Next he jumped to 
India, to the shoulders of the Himalayas, 
planted a double row of the deodars made 
famous by Rudyard Kipling. Behind the 
silvery gray foliage of the deodars he found 
room for more ornamental shrubs, and at 
the outer edges of the broad parkings he 
supplied somber Monterey pines as a fitting 
background. Then he rested. 

If there is, anywhere, a highway that 
exceeds Whitley’s twenty-two-mile boule- 
vard in width, length and in the variety and 
character of its arboreal ornamentation, it 
has succeeded effectively in hiding its light 
under a bushel basket. 

The boulevard through the barley fields 
established a standard. The new towns 


and the new suburban farms had to live up 
to it. No pioneer shacks were allowed any- 
where in the community. Plans for every 
dwelling, barn and business block had to be 
approved by an architectural commission. 
Again Whitley set the pace. On his ranch 
he built a magnificent Italian villa, fronting 
his pet boulevard, for his country home. 
In the new towns of Van Nuys and Owens- 
mouth he erected arcaded business blocks 
of white porcelain brick, the official build- 
ing material, organized and opened banks 
almost before the first new resident had set 
out his apricot and peach trees. 

“We make it a point to retain control of 
the banks in our own hands”’ he explained. 
“Outside bankers might not want to look 
after our settlers’ needs in the right way.” 

The oleanders and magnolias had barely 
taken root, the big red trolley cars had just 
begun to fly through the valley and the 
paint was still fresh on the counters of the 
white-tile spotless towns when Whitley 
started building a school. There were no 
pupils as yet. A structure costing $10,000 
would apparently suffice. Whitley spent 
five times that sum on the school. Its size 
was a joke a year ago. This winter it had 
six teachers and a hundred and sixty pupils. 
Next fall it will be crowded. Whitley is 
contemplating a high school now. _ A pipe- 
organ and piano factory has just moved 
from Los Angeles to a white-tile establish- 
ment in Van Nuys, his spotless town, and 
he is worrying about the education of 
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the three hundred mechanics’ children. 
Also, he has taken to nocturnal excursions 
over the boulevard clear to Owensmouth, 
wearing a broad smile that is plainly visible 
by the mellow light of the ornamental lamp 
posts. Yes, the entire twenty-two miles 
of the hand-embroidered, silk-lined boule- 
vard are now illuminated by ornamental 
electroliers, together with eight additional 
miles of state highway, making a circuit 
of thirty miles of paved and lighted road- 
ways. It cost a hundred thousand dollars 
to install the system, and the formation of 
the lighting district that footed the bill 
required much diplomacy and suasion, but 
the settlers are rather proud of the valley 
at night now. 

Three hundred dollars an acre is about 
the lowest quotation for unimproved land 
in the San Fernando valley. Most of it is 
higher. Is it worth the price? Don’t ask 
me. Ask the buyers. 

Near the San Fernando Mission, below 
the aqueduct’s end, in the vicinity of the 
town of San Fernando, the town that has 
steam and trolley connection with Los 
Angeles, not counting state and county 
highways, that has a two-thousand-acre 
olive grove, a polytechnic high school, 
lemon orchards and natural gas, the Cali- 
fornia Vegetable Union paid $40,000 for 
forty acres of practically frostless land at 
the very edge of the foot-hills, bought it to 
raise winter vegetables. The Union is a 
corporation run for profit. It has been in 
the vegetable business for a long time. It 
ought to know whether unimproved land 
at a thousand dollars an acre can earn seven 
per cent on cost. 

Charles A. Bevis says the land in the val- 
ley is worth the price. Still, Bevis may be 
mistaken. He is a new-comer. Landed in 
the valley last September. Came from 
Newton, Illinois, where land doesn’t bring 
quite so much. Furthermore, he came un- 
der protest. He was satisfied in Newton. 
Had been county superintendent of schools 
for twelve years and was doing better than 
ever in the machinery business when his 
father-in-law trekked to Los Angeles for the 
winter, liked the San Fernando valley, 
bought twenty acres and asked his family 
to come out. 

Bevis hesitated. There was the seventy- 
acre apple orchard. A _ big crop—big 
according to Illinois standards—was on the 
trees. He expected to get $6000 gross out 
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of it. Toward the end of the hot spell last 
summer that singed the beards off the Kan- 
sas corn, he sold for thirteen hundred dol- 
lars—and the buyer of the crop lost money. 
That event caused Bevis to cut loose. He 
came out to see what kind of a mess dad- 
in-law had gotten into. 

They took Bevis over to Charley Frey- 
berg’s place. It hadn’t rained for six 
months. Freyberg did not irrigate. He 
showed the Illinois man ten acres of Satsuma 
plums—he had just finished marketing the 
crop—that had grossed—well, a sum which 
caused the ex-pedagogue to do some light- 
ning work with the percentage table to ar- 
rive at the capitalization on which the 
orchard paid ten per cent. 

Freyberg came to the San Fernando val- 
ley from Norway via Chicago twenty years 
ago. He brought nothing but a broad 
accent and a pair of broad fists with him. 
He worked by the day, married, raised a 
brood of lusty children and rows of young 
trees on ten acres he had bought on faith 
and a mortgage. Sometimes, after crowd- 
ing two days’ work into one, he fell asleep 
at the supper table and went to bed without 
undressing. He got there, though. He has 
forty acres in apricots, peaches, plums and 
other good things besides watermelons and 
casabas, winter melons from Turkestan, all 
grown without irrigation. He has a nine- 
room, two-story dwelling, is a bank director 
and runs fwo automobiles for business and 
pleasure. However, that is not the point. 
Freyberg knows what the land will do. 
Fortified with this knowledge he bought 
ten acres more last summer. He paid six 
hundred dollars an acre. He ought to know 
whether the soil will return a profit on this 
investment. 

Soon after his arrival the tenderfoot from 
Illinois had a talk with a real Westerner. 
C. G. Sherier is his name. The Illinois man 
is still wondering whether Sherier’s story 
is fact or fiction. 

Sherier had bucked the dry-farming 
game for seven years, lured into the ven- 
ture by a wet season. When he quit he had 
a fine team, a wagonload of household stuff, 
a sneaking hope of finding work somewhere 
near Los Angeles, a wife and seven children. 
His cash was barely sufficient to send his 
brood by train. Sherier himself clucked to 
the horses and drove twenty-five hundred 
miles overland, following the route of the 
aqueduct the last six days. When he landed 
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“TAINTED WEALTH 


Wherein Mr. Gibney Smells His Way Into a Profit 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of; The Scraggs Stories; At the Top of the Mast 


INustrated by L. J. Rogers 


HE lookout on the power schooner 
7 Maggie II hadsighted Diamond Head 

before Commodore Adelbert P. Gib- 
ney, Captain Phineas Scraggs and Engineer 
sartholomew McGuffey were enabled to 
declare, in all sincerity (or at least with as 
much sincerity as one might reasonably 
expect from this band of roving rascals), 
that they had entirely recovered from their 
harrowing experiences on the desert island 
of Tuvana-T’holo, in the Friendly group. 

At the shout of “Land, ho!” Mr. McGuf- 
fey yawned, stretched himself and sat up 
in the wicker lounging chair where he had 
sprawled for days with Mr. Gibney and 
Captain Scraggs, under the awning on top 
of the house. He flexed his biceps reflec- 
tively, while his companions, stretched at 
full length in their respective chairs, 
watched him lazily. 

“As a member o’ the Maggie Syndicate 
an’ ownin’ an’ votin’ a quarter interest,” 
boomed the engineer, “I hereby call a 
meetin’ o’ the said syndicate for the pur- 
pose 0’ transactin’ any an’ all business that 
may properly come before the meetin’.” 

“Pass the word for Neils Halvorsen” sug- 
gested Mr. Gibney. ‘Bless his square-head 
soul” he added. 

“We got a quorum without him, an’ be- 
sides this business is just between us three.” 

“Meetin’ll come to order.”” The commo- 
dore tapped the hot deck with his bare heel 
twice. “Haul away, Mac.” 

“IT move you, gentlemen, that it be the 
sense 0’ this meetin’ that B. McGufley, 
Esquire, be an’ he is hereby app’inted a com- 
mittee o’ one to lam the everlastin’ day- 


lights out o’ that sinful former chief mate 
0’ ourn for abandonin’ the syndicate to a 
horrible death on that there desert island. 
Do I hear a second to that motion?” 

“Second the motion” chirped Captain 
Scraggs. 

“The motion’s denied” announced Mr. 
Gibney firmly. 

“Now, looky here, Gib, that ain’t fair. 
Didn’t you fight Tabu Tabu an’ didn’t 
Scraggsy fight the king o’ Kandavu? I 
ain’t had no fightin’ this entire v’yage an’ I 
did cal’tate to lick that dog-gone mate.” 

“Mac, it can’t be done nohow.” 

“Oh, it can’t, eh? Well, Vl just bet you 
two boys my interest in the syndicate 

“Tt ain’t that, Mac, it ain’t that. No- 
body’s doubtin’ your natural ability to mop 
him up. But it ain’t policy. You wasn’t 
sore agin them cannibal savages, was you? 
You made Neils go back an’ save ’em, an’ 
it took us two days to beat up to the first 
inhabited island an’ drop ’em off 

“But a cannibal’s like a dumb beast, Gib. 
He ain’t responsible. This mate knows 
better. He’s as fly as they make ’em.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Gibney leveled a horny fore- 
finger at the engineer. “That’s where you 
hit the nail on the head. He’s too fly, and 
there’s only two ways to keep him from 
flyin’ away with us. The first is to feed 
him to the sharks and the second is to 
treat him like a long-lost brother. I 
know he ought to be hove overboard, but 
I ain’t got the heart to kill him in cold 
blood. Consequently we got to let the 
villain live, an’ if you go to beatin’ him 
up, Mac, you'll make him sore an’ he’ll 
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peach on us when we get to Honolulu. If 
us three could get back to San Francisco 
with clean hands, I'd say lick the beggar 
an’ lick him for fair. But we got to remem- 
ber that this mate was one o’ the original 
filibuster crew o’ the old Maggie I. The 
day we tackled the Mexican navy an’ took 
this power schooner away from ’em, we put 
ourselves forty fathom plumb outside the 
law, an’ this mate was present an’ knows it. 
We’ve changed the vessel’s name an’ rig, 
and doctored up the old Maggie’s papers 
to suit the Maggie IT, an’ we’ve give her a 
new dress. But at that, it’s hard to dis- 
guise a ship in a live port, an’ the secret 
service agents 0’ the Mexican government 
may be a-layin’ for us in San Francisco; 
and with this here mate agin us an’ ready to 
turn state’s evidence, we’re pirates under 
the law, an’ it don’t take much imagination 
to see three pirates swingin’ from the same 
yard-arm. No, sir, Mac. I ain’t got no 
wish, now that we’re fixed nice an’ comfort- 
able with the world’s goods, to be hung for 
a pirate in the mere shank o’ my youth. 
Why, I ain’t forty-five year old yet.” 

“By the tail o’ the Great Sacred Buli” 
chattered Scraggs, ‘‘Gib’s right.” 

McGuffey was plainly disappointed. “T 
hadn’t thought o’ that at all, Gib. I been 
cherishing the thouglt o’ lammin’ the whey 
out’n that mate, but if you say so [ll give 
up the idee. But if bringin’ the Maggie IT 
into home waters is invitin’ death, what in 
blue blazes ’re we goin’ to do with her?” 

Mr. Gibney smiled—an arch, cunning 
smile. ‘We'll give her to that murderin’ 
mate, free gratis.” 

Captain Scraggs bounded out of his chair, 
struck the hot deck with his bare feet, 
cursed, and hopped back into the chair 
again. McGuffey stared incredulously. 

“Gib, my dear boy,” quavered Scraggs, 
‘say that agin.” 

“Ves” continued the commodore placidly, 
“we'll just get shet o’ her peaceable like by 
givin’ her to this mate. Don’t forget, 
Scraggsy, old tarpot, that this mate’s been 
passin’ himself off for you in Honolulu, an’ 
if there’s ever an investigation, the trail 
leads to the Maggie IJ. This mate’s ad- 
mitted being Captain Scraggs, an’ if he’s 
found with the schooner in his possession it'll 
take a heap o’ evidence for him to prove that 
he ain’t Captain Scraggs. We'll just keep 
this here mate in the brig while we’re dis- 
posing of our black coral, pearl, shell an’ 
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copra in Honolulu, an’ then, when we've 
cleaned up an’ got our passages booke« for 
San Francisco—” 

“But who says we’re goin’ back to 
Francisco?” cut in McGuffey. 

“Why, where else would men with money 
in their pockets head for, you oil-soaked 
piece of ignorance? Ain’t you had’ enough 


San 


adventure to do you a spell?” demanded 
Captain Scraggs. ‘Me an’ Gib’s for goin’ 


back to San Francisco, so shut up. Ii you 


got any objection, you’re outvoted two to 
one in the syndicate.” 
Mr. McGuffey subsided, growling, and 


Mr. Gibney continued: 

“When we’re ready to leave Honolulu, 
we'll bring this mate on deck, make him a 
kind Christian talk an’ give him the MJuggie 
IT with the compliments o’ the syndicate. 
He’ll think our sufferin’s on that island has 
touched us with religion an’ he’ll be so 
tickled he’ll keép his mouth shut. Then, 
with all three of us safe an’ out o’ the mess, 
an’ the evidence off our hands, we'll clear 
out for Gawd’s country an’ look around for 
some sort of a profitable investment.” 

“What you figurin’ on, Gib?” demanded 
Captain Scraggs. “TI hope it’s a steamboat. 
This wild adventure is all right when you 
get away with it, but I like steamboatin’ on 
the bay an’ up river.” 

“Oh, nothin’ particular, Scraggsy. We'll 
just hold the syndicate together an’ when 
somethin’ good bobs up we’ll smother it. 
In the meantime we'll continue our life o’ 
wild adventure.” 

“But there ain’t no wild adventures 
around San Francisco bay” protested Mc- 
Guffey. 

“That shows your ignorance, Mac. 
Adventure lurks in every nook an’ slough 
an’ doghole on the bay. You walk along 
the Embarcadero, only reasonably drunk, 
an’ adventure’s liable to hit you a swipe in 
the face like a loose rope-end bangin’ around 
in a gale. Adventure an’ profits goes hand 
in hand 

“Then why give the Maggie IT to this 
hound of a mate?” demanded the single- 
minded McGuffey. 

The commodore sighed. ‘‘She’s a 
of a boat an’ it breaks my heart to give up 
the only command I’ve ever had, but the 
fact is, Mac, her possession by us is danger- 
ous, an’ we don’t need her, an’ we can’t sell 
her because her record’s got blurs on it. 
We can’t convey a clean an’ satisfactory 
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title. Anyhow, she didn’t cost us a cent, so 
there ain’t no real financial loss if we give 
her to this mate. He’d be glad to get her if 
she had yellow jack aboard, an’ if he’s 
caught with her he’ll have to do the explain- 
in’. When you’re caught with the goods in 
your possession, Mac, it makes the ex- 
plainin’ all the harder. Besides we’re three 
to one, an’ if it comes to a show-down later 
we can outswear the mate.” 

Captain Scraggs picked his snaggle teeth 
with the little blade of his jack-knife and 
cogitated a minute. 

“Well” he announced presently, “far be 
it from me to fly in the face o’ a felon’s 
death. I’ve made a heap o’ money follerin’ 
Gib’s advice an’ bust my bob-stay if I don’t 
stay put on this. Gib, it’s your lead.” 

“Well, PIL follow suit. Gib’s got all the 
trumps” acquiesced the engineer. ‘We got 
plenty 0’ dough an’ no board bills comin’ 
due, so we'll loaf alongshore until Gib digs 
up somethin’ good.” 

Mr. Gibney smiled his approval of these 
sentiments. ‘Thank you, boys. I ain’t 
quite sure yet whether we’ll quit the sea an’ 
go into the chicken business; build a fast 
sea-goin’ launch an’ smuggle Chinamen in 
from Mexico, buy a stern-wheel steamer an’ 
do bay an’ river freightin’, or just live at a 
swell hotel an’ scheme out a fortune by 
our wits. But whatever I do, as the leadin’ 
sperrit 0’ this syndicate, the motto o’ the 
syndicate will ever be my inspiration: 

“All for one an’ one for all 
United we stand, divided we fall.” 

“How about Neils?” queried Captain 
Scrages. “Do we continue to let that ex- 
deck-hand in on our fortunes?” 

“If Neils Halvorsen had asked you that 
question when he come to rescue you the 
day you lay a-dyin’ o’ thirst on that desert 
island, wouldn’t you have said yes?” 

“Sure pop.” 

“Then don’t ask no questions that’s un- 
worthy 0’ you” said Mr. Gibney severely. 
“T don’t want to see none o’ them green- 
pea trade ethics croppin’ upin you, Scraggsy. 
If it wasn’t for that Swede the sea-gulls ’d 
be pickin’ our bones now. Neils Halvorsen 
is included in this syndicate for good.” 

“Amen.” This from the honest McGuffey. 

“Meetin’s adjourned” said Captain 
Scraggs icily. 


Under the direction of the crafty commo- 
dore, the valuable cargo of the Maggie IT 
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was disposed of in Honolulu. During the 
period while the schooner lay at the dock 
discharging, Captain Scraggs and McGufley 
prudently remained in the cabin with the 
perfidious mate, in order that, should an 
investigation be undertaken later by the 
Treasury Department, no man might swear 
that the real Phineas Scraggs, filibuster, had 
been in Honolulu on a certain date. The 
Kanaka crew of the schooner Mr. Gibney 
managed to ship with an old shipmaster 
friend bound for New Guinea, so their 
testimony was out of the way for a while, 
at least. 

When the Maggie IT was finally dis- 
charged and the proceeds of her rich cargo 
nestled, in crisp bills of large denomination, 
in a money belt in Mr. Gibney’s armpits 
and next his rascally skin, he purchased 
tickets under assumed names for himself, 
Scraggs, McGuffey and Halvorsen on the 
liner Hilonian, due to sail at noon next day. 

These details attended to, the Maggie II 
backed away from the dock under her own 
power and cast anchor off the quarantine 
station. The mate was then brought on 
deck and made to confront the syndicate. 

“Tt appears, my man,” the commodore 
began, “that you was too anxious to horn 
in on the profits 0’ this expedition, so in a 
moment o’ human weakness you did your 
employérs an evil deed. We had it all fig- 
gered out to feed you to the sharks on the 
way home, because dead men tell no tales, 
but our sufferin’s on that desert island has 
caused us all to look with a milder eye on 
mere human short-comin’s. The Good 
Book says: ‘Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those what trespass agin us,’ 
an’ I ain’t ashamed to admit that you owe 
your wicked life to the fact that Scraggsy’s 
got religion an’ McGuffey ain’t much better. 
But we got all the money we need an’ we’re 
goin’ to Europe to enjoy it, so before we 
go we’re goin’ to pass sentence upon you. 
It is the verdict o’ the court that we present 
you with the power schooner Maggie IT free 
gratis, an’ that you accept the same in the 
same friendly sperrit in which it is tendered. 
Havin’ a schooner 0’ your own from now on, 
you won’t be tempted to steal one an’ com- 
mit wholesale murder a-doin’ it. You’re 
forgiven, my man. Take the Maggie II 
with our blessin’, organize a comp’ny an’ 
go back to Kandavu an’ make some money 
for yourself. Scraggsy, are you a-willin’ to 
prove that you’ve given this errin’ mate 
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complete forgiveness by shakin’ hands with 
him?” 

“T forgive him freely” 
Scraggs, ‘‘an’ here’s my fin on it. 

The unfortunate mate hung his head. 
He was much moved. 

“Vou don’t mean it sir, do you?” he fal- 
tered. 

a hope I may never see the back o’ my 
neck if I don’t” replied the skipper. 

“Surest thing you know, brother” shouted 


said Captain 


” 


Mr. McGutiey and swatted the deluded 
mate between the shoulders. ‘Take her 
with our compliments. You was a good 
brave mate until you went wrong. I ain’t 


forgot how you sprayed the hillsides with 
lead the day Gib an’ Scraggsy was took by 
them cannibals. No, sir-ec! [ ain’t holdin’ 
no grudge. It’s human to commit crime. 
I’ve committed one or two myself. Good 
luck to you, matey. Hope you make a bar- 
rel o’ money with the old girl.” 

“Thanks” the mate mumbled. “TI ain’t 
deservin’ 0’ this nohow,”’ and he commenced 
to snivel a little. 

Mr. Gibney forgot that he was playing 
a hypocrite’s part, and his generous nature 
overcame him. 

“Dog my cats” he blustered, ““what’s the 
use givin’ him the vessel if we don’t give him 
some spondulicks to vutfit her with grub 
an’ supplies? Poor devil! I bet he ain’t 
got a cent to bless himself with. Sc ragysy, 
old tarpot, if we’re goin’ to turn over a new 
leaf an’ be Christians, lct’s sail under a full 
cloud o’ canvas.” 

‘By Neptune, that’s so, Gib. This feller 
did us an awful dirty trick, but at the same 
time there ain’t a cowardly bone in his hull 
carcass. I ain’t forgot how he stood to the 
guns that day off the Coronados when we 
was attacked by the Mexicans.”’ 

“Stake the feller, Gib” advised McGuf- 
fey, and wiped away a vagrant tear. He 
was quite overcome at his own generosity 
and the manner in which it had touched the 
hard heart of the iniquitous mate. 

Mr. Gibney laid five one-hundred-dollar 
bills in the mate’s palm. 

“Good-by” he said gently, 
you can’t be as much of a man an’ as good 
a sport hereafter as them you've wronged 
an’ who’s forgive you fully and freely.” 

One by one the three freebooters of the 
green-pea trade pumped the stricken mate’s 
hand, tossed him a scrap of advice and went 
overside into the small boat which was to 
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take them ashore. It was a solemn parting 
and Mr. Gibney and McGuffey were snuf- 
fling audibly. Captain Scraggs, 
was made of sterner stuff. 

“Pears to me, Gib” he remarked when 
they were clear of the schooner, “that 
you’re a little mite generous with the funds 
0’ the syndicate, ain’t you?” 

Mr. Gibney picked up a paddle and 
threatened Scraggs with it. 

“Dang your cold heart, Scraggs” he 
hissed. ‘“‘you’re un-Christian, that’s what 
you are.” 

“Quit yer beefin’, you shrimp” bellowed 
McGuffey. “Them cannibals would have et 
you if it wasn’t for that poor devil of a mate.” 

Captain Scraggs snarled and remained 
discreetly silent. Nevertheless he was in a 
fine As he remarked sotto 
Neils Halvorsen, five hundred dollars wasn’t 
picked up in the street every day. 

The next day as the HWilonian steamed 
out of the harbor, bearing the syndicate 
back to San Francisco, they looked across 
at the little Maggie 7 for the last time, and 
observed that the mate was on deck, super- 
intending three Kanaka sailors who were 
hoisting supplies aboard from a bumboat. 

Commodore Gibney bade his first com- 
mand a misty farewell. 

“Good-by, little ship” he 
waved his hand. “Gawd! 
in a light wind.” 

“He'll be flyin’? outer the harbor an’ 
bound south by sunset” rumbled McGufley. 
“T suppose them lovely gas engines 0’ 
mine’ll go to hell now.” 

Captain Scraggs sighed dismally. “It 
costs like sixty to be a Christian, Gib, but 
what’s the odds as long as we’re safe an’ 
homeward bound? Holy Sailor! But I’m 
hungry for a smell 0’ Channel creek at low 
tide. I tell you, Gib, rovin’ and wild ad- 
venture’s all right, but the old green-pea 
trade wasn’t so durned bad, after all.” 

“You bet!’ McGuffey’s response was 
very fervid. 

“Them was the happy days” supple- 
mented the commodore. He was as joyous 
as a schoolboy. Four long years had he 
been roving and now, with his pockets 
lined with greenbacks, he was homeward 
bound to his dear old San Francisco— hack 
to steam beer, to all of his old cronies of the 
Embarcadero, to moving-picture shows 
to Life! And he was glad to get back with 
a whole skin. 
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“T forgive him freely” said Captain 


Seven days after leaving Honolulu, the 
Hilonian steamed into San Francisco bay. 
The syndicate could not wait until she had 
tied up at her dock, and the minute the 
steamer had passed quarantine, Mr. Gib- 
ney hailed a passing launch. Bag and bag- 
gage the happy quartette descended to the 
launch and landed at Meiggs wharf. Mr. 
Gibney stepped into the wharfinger’s office 
and requested permission to use the tele- 
phone. 

“What’s up, Gib?” demanded Captain 
Scraggs. 

“I want to telefone for a automobile to 
come down an’ snake us up town in style. 
This syndicate ain’t a-goin’ to come rampin’ 
home to Gawd’s country lookin’ like a lot 
0’ Kyetalian peddlers. We’re goin’ to the 
best hotel an’ we’re goin’ in style.” 

McGuffey nudged Captain Scraggs, and 
Neils Halvorsen nudged Mr. McGuffey. 

“Hay bane a sport, hay bane” rumbled 
the honest Neils. . 





Seraggs, ‘an’ here’s my fin on it” 


“Vou bet he bane” McGuffey retorted. 
“Ain’t he the old kiddo, Scraggsy? Ain’t 
he? This feller Adelbert P. Gibney’s a 
farmer, I guess.” 

With the assistance of the wharfinger an 
automobile was summoned, and in due 
course the members of the syndicate found 
themselves ensconced in a fashionable suite 
in San Francisco’s most fashionable hotel. 
Mr. Gibney stored the syndicate’s pearls in 
the hotel safe, deposited an emergency roll 
with the hotel clerk and banked the balance 
of the company funds in the names of all 
four; after which the syndicate gave itself 
up to a period of joy unconfined. 

At the end of a week of riot and revelry, 
Mr. Gibney revived sufficiently to muster 
all hands and lead them to a Turkish bath. 
Two days in the bath restored them won- 
derfully, and when the worthy commodore 
eventually got them back to the hotel he 
announced that henceforth the lid was on— 
and on tight. Captain Scraggs, who was 
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hard to manage in his cups and the most 
prodigal of prodigals with steam up to a 
certain pressure, demurred at this. 

“No more sky-larkin’, Scraggsy, you old 
cut-up” Mr. Gibney ordered. “We had our 
good time comin’ after all that we’ve been 
through but it’s time to get down to busi- 
ness agin. Riches has wings, Scraggsy, old 
salamander, an’ even if we are ashore, I’m 
still the commodore. Now, set around an’ 
we'll hold a meetin’.”’ 

He banged the chiffonnier with his great 
fist. “‘Meetin’ o’ the Maggie Syndicate” 
he announced. ‘‘Meetin’ll come to order. 
The first business before the meetin’ is a 
call for volunteers to furnish a money- 
makin’ idee for the syndicate.” 

Neils Halvorsen shook his sorrel head. 
He had no ideas. B. McGuffey, Esquire, 
shook his head also. Captain Scraggs 
wanted to sing. 

“T see it’s up to me to suggest somethin’ 
Mr. Gibney smiled benignly, as if a money- 
making idea was the easiest thing on earth 
to produce. “The last thing I remember 
before we went to that Turkish bath was 
us four visitin’ a fortune teller an’ havin’ 
our fortunes told, past, present an’ future, 
for a dollar a throw. Anybody here remem- 
ber what his fortune was?” 

It appeared that no one remembered— 
not even Mr. Gibney. He therefore con- 
tinued. 

“The chair will app’int Mr. McGuffey an’ 
himself a committee o’ two to wait on one 
0’ these here clairvoyants and have their 
fortunes told agin. I had an uncle oncet 
ser-ess an’ she told him to 
dig ia a certain spot, aa’ he dug an’ found a 
bale o’ counterfeit greenbacks.” 

McGulfey, who was as superstitious as a 
negro, seconded the motion heartily and the 
committee forthwith sallied forth to con- 
sult the clairvoyant. Within the hour they 
returned. 

“Members o’ the syndicate,” the com- 
modore announced, “‘we got an idea. Not 
a heluva good one, but fair to middlin’. 
Mean’ Mac calls on this Madame de What- 
you-may-call-her an’ the minute she gets a 
lamp at my mit (it is worthy of remark here 
that Mr. Gibney had a starlish tattooed on 
the back of his left hand, a full-rigged ship 
across his breast, and a gorgeous picture of a 
lady climbing a ladder adorned the inner 
side of his brawny right fore-arm. The 
feet of the lady in question hung down be- 
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who consulted as 


low the fringe of Mr. Gibney’s shirt sleeve) 
she up an’ says: ‘My friend! You’re makin’ 
a grave mistake remainin’ ashore. Your 
fortune lies at sea.’ Then she threw « fit 
an’ mumbled something about a light-haired 
man that was goin’ to cross my path—I 
guess she must have meant Scragegsy or 
Neils, both bein’ blondes—an’ she come out 
of her trance shiverin’ an’ shakin’. 

“Your fortune lies at sea, my friend,’ 
she kept on sayin’. ‘Go forth an’ seek it.’ 

““Gimme the longitude an’ latitude, 
ma’m,’ I says, ‘an’ I'll light out.’ 

“ “Look in the shippin’ news in the papers 
tomorrer,’ she pipes up. ‘Five dollars, 
please’.”’ 

“You didn’t give her five dollars, did 
you?” gasped Captain Scraggs. ‘Why, 
Gib, my dear boy, I thought you was sober.” 

“So I was.”’ : 

“Then, Gib, all I got to say is that you’re 
a sucker. You want to consult the rest of 
us before you go throwin’ away the funds o’ 
the syndicate on such tom-fool idees as 

McGuffey saw a storm gathering on Mr. 
Gibney’s brows, and hastened to intervene. 

“Meetin’s adjourned,” he announced, 
“pendin’ the issue 0’ the papers tomorrow 
mornin’. Scraggsy, you oughter j’ine the 
Band o’ Hope. You’re ugly when you got 
a drink in you.” 

Neils Halvorsen interfered to beg a cigar 
of Mr. Gibney and the affair passed over. 

At six o’clock the following morning the 
members of the syndicate were awakened 
by a prodigious pounding at their respec- 
tive doors. Answering the summons, they 
found Mr. Gibney in undress uniform and 
the morning paper clutched in his hand. 

“Meetin’ o’ the Maggie Syndicate in my 
room” he, bawled. “I’ve found our for- 
tune.” 

The meeting came to order without the 
formality of dressing, and the commodore, 
spreading the paper on his knee, read aloud: 

FOR SALE CHEAP 

The stern-wheel steamer Victor, well found 

staunch and newly painted. Boilers and en 

gines in excellent shape. Vessel must be sold 
to close out an estate. Address John Coakley 

Jackson street wharf. 

“How d’ye know she’s a fortune, Gib?” 
McGutiey demanded. ‘Lemme look at her 
engines before you get excited.” 

“T ain’t sayin’ she is” Mr. Gibney re- 
torted testily. “Lemme finish readin’.” 
He continued: 
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REPORTS PASSING DERELICT 
The steam schooner Arethusa, Grays Harbor 

to Oakland Long wharf, reports passing a 

relict schooner twenty miles off Point Reyes 

t six o’clock last night. The derelict was down 

by the head, and her rail just showed above the 

water. It was impossible to learn her identity. 

[he presence of this derelict in the steamer 
lanes to North Pacific ports is a distinct menace 
to navigation, and it is probable that a revenue 
cutter will be dispatched today to search for 
the derelict and either tow her into port or 
destroy her. 

“Gentlemen o’ the syndicate, them’s the 
only two items in the shippin’ page that 
looks likely. The question is, in which lies 
our fortune?” 

Neils Halvorsen spoke up, giving it as 
his opinion that the fortune-telling lady 
probably knew her business and that their 
fortune really lay at sea. The derelict was 
at sea. How else, then, could the prophecy 
be interpreted? 

“Well, this steamer Victor ain’t exactly 
traveling overland” McGuffey suggested. 
He had a secret hankering to mess around 
some real engines again, and gave it as his 
opinion that fortune was more likely to 
lurk in a solid stern-wheel steamer with 
good engines and boilers than in a battered 
hulk at sea. Captain Scraggs agreed with 
him most heartily and a tie vote resulted, 
Mr. Gibney inclining toward the derelict. 

“What’re we goin’ to do about it, Gib?” 
Captain Scraggs demanded. 

“When in doubt, Scraggsy, old tarpot, 
always play trumps. In order to make no 
mistake, right after breakfast you an’ 
McGuffey go down to Jackson street wharf 
an’ interview this man Coakley about his 
steamer Victor. You been goin’ to sea long 
enough to know a good hull when you see 
it, an’ if we can’t trust Mac to know a good 
set o’ inner works, we’d better dissolve the 
syndicate. If you two think she’s a bar- 
gain, buy her in for the syndicate. As for 
me an’ Neils, we’ll go down to the Front an’ 
charter a tug an’ chase out after that there 
derelict before the revenue cutter gets her 
an’ blows her out o’ the path o’ commerce 
with a stick o’ dynamite.” 

Forthwith Mr. Gibney and Neils, after 
snatching a hasty breakfast, departed for 
the waterfront, where they chartered a tug 
for three days and put to sea. At about ten 
o'clock Captain Scraggs and McGuffey 
strolled leisurely down to Jackson street 
wharf to inspect the Victor. By noon they 
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had completed a most satisfactory inspec- 
tion of the steamer’s hull and boilers, and 
bought her in for seven thousand dollars. 
Captain Scraggs was delighted. He said 
she was worth ten thousand. Already he 
had decided that heavy and _ profitable 
freights awaited the syndicate along the 
Sacramento river, where the farmers and 
orchardists had been for years the victims 
of a monopoly and a gentlemen’s agreement 
between the two steamboat lines that plied 
between Sacramento, Stockton and San 
Francisco. 

On the afternoon of the third day Mr. 
Gibney and Neils Halvorsen returned from 
sea. They were unutterably weary and 
hollow-eyed for lack of sleep. 

“Well, I suppose you two suckers found 
that derelict” challenged McGuffey. 

“Yep. Found her an’ got a line aboard 
an’ towed her in, an’ it was a tough job. 
She’s layin’ over on the Berkeley tide flats 
an’ at low tide tomorrow we’ll go over an’ 
find out what we’ve got. Don’t even know 
her name yet. She’s practically submerged.” 

“T think you was awful foolish, Gib, 
buyin’ a pig in a poke that way. I don’t 
believe in goin’ it blind. Me an’ Mac’s 
bought a real ship. We own the Victor.” 

“I’m dead on my feet” growled the com- 
modore, and jumping into bed he refused 
to discuss the matter further and was sound 
asleep in a jiffy. 

Mr. Gibney was up bright and early and 
aroused the syndicate to action. The tide 
would be at its lowest ebb at nine-thirty-one 
and the commodore figured that his fortune 
would be lying well exposed on the Berkeley 
tide flats. He engaged a diver and a small 
gasoline launch, and after an early break- 
fast in a chop-house on the Embarcadero 
they started for the wreck. 

They were within half a mile of it, head- 
ing right into the eye of the wind, when 
Captain Scraggs and McGuffey stood erect 
in the launch simultaneously and _ sniffed 
like a pair of—well, sea dogs. 

“Dead whale” suggested McGuffey. 

“T hope it ain’t Gib’s fortune” replied 
Scraggs drily. 

“Shut up” bellowed Mr. Gibney. He 
was sniffing himself by this time, for as the 
launch swiftly approached the derelict the 
unpleasant odor became more pronounced. 

“Betcher that schooner was in collision 
with a steamer” Captain Scraggs announced. 
“She was cut down right through the 
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focastle with the watch below sound asleep, 
an’ this here fragrance appeals to me as a 
” 


sure sign of a job for the coroner.’ 


The commodore shuddered. He was 
filled with vague misgivings, but Neils 
Halvorsen grinned cheerfully. McGuffey 


got out a cologne-scented handkerchief and 
clamped it across his nose. 

“Well, if that’s Gib’s fortune, it must be 
filthy lucre” he mumbled through the hand- 
kerchief. “Gib, what have you hooked on 
to? A public dump?” : 

Mr. Gibney’s eyes flashed, but he made 
no reply. They had rounded the schooner’s 
stern now, and her name was visible. 

“Schooner Kadiak, Seattle” read Scraggs. 
“Little old three sticker a thousand years 
old an’ cut clear through just abaft the 
foremast. McGuffey, you don’ s’pose this 
here’s a pirate craft an’ just bulgin’ with 
gold?” 

“Sure”? retorted the engineer with a slow 
wink, ‘tainted wealth.” 

Mr. Gibney could stand their heckling 
no longer. ‘‘Looky here, you two,” he 
bawled angrily, “I got a hunch I picked up 
a lemon, but I’m a-willin’ to tackle the deal 
with Neils if you two think I didn’t do 
right by the syndicate a-runnin’ up a bill 
of expense towing this craft into port. I 
ain’t goin’ to stand for no kiddin’, even if 
we are in a five-hundred-dollar towage bill. 
Man is human an’ bound to make mistakes.” 

“Don’t kid the commodore, Scraggsy. 
This aromer 0’ roses is more’n a strong 
man can stand, so cut out the josh.” 

“All right, Mac. I guess the commo- 
dore’s foot slipped this time, but I ain’t 
squawkin’—yet.” 

“No. Not yet,” cried Mr. Gibney bit- 
terly, “but soon.”’ 

“T ain’t nuther.”” Captain Scraggs as- 
sumed an air of injured virtue. “I’m 
a-willin’ to go through with you, Gib, at a 
loss, for nothin’ else except to convince you 
0’ the folly o’ makin’ this a one-man syndi- 
cate. I ain’t a-kickin’, but I’m free to 
confess that I’d like to be consulted oncet in 
a while.” 

“That’s logic’ rumbled the single-minded 
McGutfey. 

“Vou dirty welchers’’ roared the commo- 
dore. “I ain’t askin’ you two to take 
chances with me. Me an’ Neils’ll take this 
deal over independent o’ the syndicate.” 

“Well, let’s dress this here diver,” re- 
torted the cautious Scraggs, “‘an’ send him 
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into the hold for a look around before 
make up our minds.”” Captain Scraggs wis 
not a man to take chances. 

They moored the launch to the wreck 
and commenced operations. Mr. Gibney 
worked the air pump while the diver, «: 
in hand, dropped into the murky depths of 
the flooded hold. He was down half 
hour before he signaled to be pulled up. 
All hands sprang to the line to haul him 
back to daylight, and the instant he popped 
clear of the water Mr. Gibney unburdened 
himself of an agonized curse. 

In his hands the diver held a large c: 
cayed codfish! 

Captain Scraggs turned a sneering glance 
upon the unhappy commodore while Mc- 
Guffey sat down on the damp rail of the 
derelict and laughed until the tears coursed 
down his honest face. 

“A dirty little codfishin’ schooner,” raved 
Captain Scraggs, “‘an’ you a-sinkin’ the 
time an’ money o’ the syndicate in rotten 
codfish on the say-so of a clairvoyant you 
ain’t even been interduced to. Gib, if 
that’s business, all I got to say is: ‘Ex- 
cuse me’.”” 

Mr. Gibney seized the defunct fish from 
the diver’s hand, tore it in half, slapped 
Captain Scraggs with one awful fragment 
and hurled the other at McGuffey. 

“T’m outer the syndicate” he raved, be- 
side himself with anger. “Here I go to 
work an’ make a fortune for a pair o’ short 
sports an’ pikers an’ you get to squealin’ at 
the first five-hundred-dollar loss. I know 
you of old, Phineas Scraggs, an’ the leopard 
can’t change his spots.” He raised his 
right hand to heaven. “I’m through jor 
keeps. We'll sell the pearls today, divvy up 
an’ dissolve. I’m through!” 

“Glad of it’ growled McGuffey. “I 
don’t want no more o’ that codfish, an’ as 
soon as we git fightin’ room I'll prove to 
you that no near-sailor can insult me an’ git 
away with it. Me an’ Scraggsy’s got some 
rights. You can walk on Scraggsy, Gib, 
but it takes a man to walk on the McGutley 
family.” 

Nothing but the lack of sea-room pre- 
vented a battle royal. Mr. Gibney stood 
glaring at his late partners. His great 
ham-like fists were opening and closing auto- 
matically. 

“You’re right, Mac” he said presently, 
endeavoring to control his anger and cha- 
grin. ‘We'll settle this later. Take that 














Mr. Gibney stood glaring at his late partners. His great ham-like fists were opening and closing automatically 


helmet off the diver an’ Jet’s hear what he’s 


got to report.” 


With the helmet removed the 


spoke. 


“As near as I can make out, boss, there 
ain’t a thing o’ value in this hulk but a 
couple o’ hundred tons o’ codfish. She was 
cut in two just for’d o’ the bulkhead an’ 
her anchors carried away on the section 
that was cut off. She ain’t worth the cost 


0’ towin’ her in on the Flats.” 
“So that codfish has some value’ 
Captain Scraggs. 


’ 


“Great Grief, Scraggsy! Don’t tell me 
it’s sp’iled” cried McGuffey, simulating 


horr« iT; 


“No, not quite, Mac, not quite. 
slightly. I s’pose Gib’ll tack a sign to the 
stub o’ the mainmast: ‘Slightly spoiled 
codtish for sale. Apply to A. P. Gibney, on 
the premises. Special rates on Friday. 

Mr. Gibney quivered, but made no reply. 
He carefully examined that portion of the 
derelict above water and discovered that 


by an additional expenditure of about fifty 
dollars he might recover an equal amount 
in brass fittings. The Kadiak’s house was 
gone and her decks completely gutted. 
Nothing remained but the amputated hull 
and the foul cargo below her battered decks. 

In majestic silence the commodore mo- 
tioned all hands into the launch. In silence 
they returned to the city. Arrived here, 
Mr. Gibney paid off the launch man and 
the diver and accompanied by his associates 
repaired to a prominent jeweler’s shop with 
the pearls they had accumulated in the 
South Seas. The entire lot was sold for 
thirty thousand dollars. An hour later they 
had adjusted their accounts, divided the 
fortune of the syndicate equally and then 
dissolved. At parting, Mr. Gibney spoke 
for the first time when it had not been ab- 
solutely necessary. 

“Put a beggar on horseback an’ he’ll 
ride to the devil” he said. “‘When you two 
swabs was poor you was content to let me 
lead you into a fortune, but now that you’re 
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well heeled you think you’re business men. 
All right! I ain’t got a word to say except 
this. Before I get through with you two 
beachcombers I'll have all your money and 
you'll be a beggin’ me for a job. I apolo- 
gize for soakin’ you two with that diseased 
codfish, an’ for old sake’s sake we won’t 
fight. We’re still friends, but business asso- 
ciates no longer, for I’m too big a figger in 
this syndicate to stand for any criticism on 
my handlin’ o’ the joint finances. Here- 
after, Scraggsy, old kiddo, you an’ Mac 
can go it alone with your stern-wheel 
steamer. Me an’ the squarehead legs it 
together an’ takes our chances. You don’t 
hear that poor untootered Swede makin’ 
no holler at the way I’ve handled the syn- 
dicate 

“But Gib, my dear boy,” chattered Cap- 


tain Scraggs, “will you just listen to re—” 
“Enough! Too much is plenty. Let’s 


shake hands an’ part friends. We just can’t 
get along in business together, that’s all.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, Gib,” mumbled Mc- 
Guffey, very much crestfallen, “but then 
you hove that dog-gone fish at me an’—”’ 

“That was fortune hittin’ you a belt in 
the face, Mac, an’ you was too self-con- 
ceited to recognize it. Remember that, 
both 0’ you two. Fortune hit you in the 
face today an’ you didn’t know it.” 

“Td ruther die poor, Gib” wailed Mc- 
Guffey. 

The commodore shook hands cordially 
and departed, followed by the faithful 
Swede, Neils Halvorsen. The moment the 
door closed behind them Scraggs turned to 
the engineer. 

“Mac,” he, said earnestly, “Gib’s up to 
somethin’. He’s got that imagination o’ 
his workin’. I can tell it every time; he gets 
a foggy loo in his eyes. We made a mis- 
take kiddin’ him today. Gib’s a sensitive 
boy some ways an’ I reckon we hurt his 
feelin’s without intendin’ it.” 

“He thrun a dead codfish at me” protested 
McGuffey. “T love old Gib like a brother, 
but that’s carryin’ things with a mighty 
high hand.” 

“Well, Vil apologize to him” declared 
Captain Scraggs and started for the door to 
follow Mr. Gibney. McGuffey barred his 
way. 

“You apologize without my consent an’ 
you gotta buy me out o’ the Victor. I won’t 
be no engineer with a skipper that lacks 


backbone.” 


‘ 
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“Oh, very well, Mac.” Captain Scraggs 
realized too well the value of McGuffey in 
the engine room. He knew he could never 
be happy with anybody else. ‘We'll com- 
plete the deal with the Victor, ship a crew, 
get down to business an’ leave Gib to his 
codfish. An’ let’s pay our bill an’ get outer 


here. It’s too high-toned for me—an’ ex- 
pensive.” 
For two weeks Captain Scraggs and Mc- 


Guffey saw no more of Mr. Gibney and 
Neils Halvorsen. In the meantime they 
had commenced running the Victor regu- 
larly up river, soliciting business in opposi- 
tion to the regular steamboat lines. While 
the Victor was running with light freights 
and consequently at a loss, the prospect for 
ultimate good business was very bright and 
Scraggs and McGuffey were not at all 
worried about the future. 

Judge of their surprise, therefore, when 
one morning who should appear at the door 
of Scraggs’ cabin but Mr. Gibney. 

“Mornin’, Gib” began Scraggs cheerily. 
“T s’pose you been rolled for your money 
as per usual, an’ you’re around lookin’ for 
a job as mate.” 

Mr. Gibney ignored this veiled insult. 
“Not yet, Scraggsy. I got about five hun- 
dred tons o’ freight to send up to Dunni- 
gan’s Landin’ an’ I want a lump sum figger 
for doin’ the job. We parted friends an’ for 
the sake o’ old times I thought I’d give you 
a chance to figger on the business.” 

“Thanky, Gib. Dll be glad to. Where's 
your freight an’ what does it consist of?” 

“Agricultural stuff. It’s crated, an’ I 
deliver it here on the steamer’s dock within 
reach o’ her tackles. No heavy pieces. 
Two men can handle every piece easy.” 

“Turned farmer, Gib?” 

“Thinkin’ about it a little” the commo- 
dore admitted. ‘‘What’s your rate on this 
freight? It ain’t perishable goods, so get 
down to brass tacks.” 

“A dollar a ton” declared the greedy 
Scraggs, naming a figure fully forty cents 
higher than he would have been willing to 
accept. ‘Five hundred dollars for the lot.” 

“Suits me.” The commodore noncha- 
lantly handed Scraggs five hundred dollars. 
“Gimme a receipt” he said. 

So Captain Scraggs gave him a receipted 
freight bill and Mr. Gibney departed. An 
hour later a barge was bunted alongside 
the Victor and Neils Halvorsen appeared 
in Scraggs’ cabin to inform him that the 























‘That tainted wealth I picked up at sea” shouted a voice from the dock 


five hundred tons of freight was ready to be 
taken aboard. 

“All right, Neils. Dll put a gang to work 
right off.” He came out on deck, paused, 
tilted his nose and sniffed. He was still 
sniffing when McGuffey bounced up out of 
the engine room. 

“Holy Sailor!” he shouted, “who un- 
corked that atter o’ violets.” 

“You dog-gone squarehead,” shrieked 
Captain Scraggs, “you been monkeyin’ 
around that codfish again.”’ 

“What smells?” demanded the mate, 
poking his nose out of his room. 

“That tainted wealth I picked up at 
sea’ shouted a voice from the dock, and 
turning, Scraggs and McGutfey observed 
Mr. Gibney standing on a stringer smiling 
at them. 

“Gib, my dear boy,” quavered Captain 
Scraggs, “you don’t mean to say you’ve un- 
loaded them gosh-awful codfish—”’ 

“No, not yet—but soon, Scraggsy, old 
tarpot.” 


Captain Scraggs removed his near-Pana- 
ma hat, cast it on the deck and pranced 
upon it in a terrible rage. 

“I won’t receive your rotten freight, you 
scum 0’ the docks” he raved. “You’ll run 
me outer house an’ home with that horrible 
stuff.” 

“Oh, you'll freight it for me, all right,” 
the commodore retorted blithely, “or Ill 
libel your old stern-wheel packet for you. 
I’ve paid the freight in advance an’ I got 
the receipt.” 

Captain Scraggs was on the verge of tears. 
“But Gib! My dear boy! ‘This freight’ll 
foul the Victor up for a month o’ Fridays- 
an’ I just took out a passenger license!” 

“I’m sorry, Scraggsy, but business is 
business. You’ve took my money an’ you 
got to perform.” 

“Vou lied to me. You said it was agri- 
cultural stuff, an’ I thought it was plows 
an’ harrers an’ sich—”’ 

“Tt’s fertilizer—an’ if that ain’t agri- 
cultural stuff I hope my teeth may drop 
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out an’ roll in the ocean. An’ it ain’t per- 
ishable. It perished long ago. I ain’t de- 
ceived you. An’ if you don’t like the scent 
o’ dead codfish on your decks, you can swab 
*em down with Floridy water for a month.” 

Captain Scraggs’ mate came around the 
corner of the house and addressed himself 
to Captain Scraggs. 

“You can give me my time, sir. [I’m a 
steamboat mate, not a grave digger or a 
coroner’s assistant or an undertaker, an’ 
I can’t stand to handle this here fright.” 

Mr. McGutffey tossed his silken engineer’s 
cap over to Scraggs. 

“Hop on that, Scraggsy. Your own hat 
is ground to powder. Ain’t it strange, Gib, 
what little imagination Scraggsy’s got? 
He’ll stand there a-screamin’ an’ a-cussin’ 
an’ a-prancin’—Scraggsy! Ain’t you got 
no pride, makin’ such a spectacle o’ your- 
self. We don’t have to handle this freight 
0’ Gib’s at all. We'll just hook onto that 
barge an’ tow it up river.” 

“You won’t do nothin’ o’ the sort, Mac, 
because that’s my barge an’ I ain’t a-goin’ 
to let it out o’ my sight. Ive delivered my 
freight alongside your steamer, and prepaid 
the freight an’ it’s up to you to handle it.” 

“Gib!” 

“That’s the program!” 

“Adelbert,” crooned Mr. McGuffey, 
“ain’t you got no heart? You know I got 
a half interest in the Victor 

“Q-o0-oh!” Captain Scraggs groaned, 
and his groan was that of a seasick passen- 
ger. When he could look up again his face 
was ghastly with misery. 

“Gib,” he pleaded sadly, “you got us 
where the hair is short. Don’t invoke the 
law an’ make us handle that codfish, Gib! 
It ain’t right. Gimme leave to tow that 
barge—anythin’ to keep your freight off 
the Victor, an’ we’ll pull it up river for 
you—” 

“Be a good feller, Gib. You usen’ter be 
hard an’ spiteful like that” urged McGuffey. 

“T’ll tow the barge free” wailed Scraggs. 

Mr. Gibney sat calmly down on the 
stringer and lit a cigar. Nature had blessed 
him with a strong constitution amidships 
and the contiguity of his tainted fortune 
bothered him but little. He squinted over 
the tip of the cigar at Captain Scraggs. 

“You're just the same old Scraggsy you 
was in the green pea trade. All you need 
is a ring in ye’re nose, Scraggsy, to make 
you a human hog. Here you goes to work 
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an’ soaks me a dollar a ton when you'd be 
tickled to death to do the job for half 0’ 
that, an’ then you got the gall to stand 
there appealin’ to my friendship! So you'll 
tow the barge up free, eh? Well, just to 
make the transaction legal, [ll give you 
a dollar for the job an’ let you have the 
barge. Skip to it, Scraggsy, an’ draw up a 
new bill, guaranteein’ to tow the barge for 
one dollar. Then gimme back $499.99 an’ 
I'll hand you back this receipted freight 
bill.” 

Captain Scraggs darted into his cabin, 
dashed off the necessary document and re- 
turning to the deck, presented it, together 
with the requisite refund, to Mr. Gibney 
who, in the meantime, had come aboard. 

“Whatever are you a-goin’ to do with 
this awful codfish, Gib?” he demanded. 

Mr. Gibney cocked his hat over one ear 
and blew a cloud of smoke in the skipper’s 
face. 

“Well, boys, I'll tell you. Salted codfish 
that’s been under water a long time gets 
most o’ the salt took out of it, an’ even at 
sea, if it’s left long enough, it’ll get so durned 
ripe that it’s what you might call offensive. 
But it makes good fertilizer. There ain’t 
nothin’ in the world to equal a dead codfish, 
medium ripe, for fertilizer. I've rigged up 
a deal with a orchard eomp’ny that’s layin’ 
out a couple o’ thousand acres o’ young 
trees up in the delta lands o’ the Sacra- 
mento. I’ve sold ’em the lot, after first 
buyin’ it from the owners o’ the schooner 
for a hundred dollars. Every time these 
orchard fellers digs a hole to plant a young 
fruit tree, they aims to heave a codfish in 
the bottom o’ the hole first, for fertilizer. 
There was upwards o’ two hundred’ thou- 
sand dried codfish in that schooner an’ I’ve 
sold ’em for five cents each, delivered at 
Dunnigan’s Landin’. I figger on cleanin’ 
up about seven thousand net on the deal. 
I thought me an’ Neils was stuck at first, 
but I got my imagination workin’—” 

Captain Scraggs sank limply into Mc- 
Guffey’s arms and the two stared at the 
doughty commodore. 

“Hit in the face with a fortune an’ didn't 
know it” gasped poor McGuffey.  ‘‘Gib, 
I’m sure glad you got out whole on that 
deal.” 

“Thanks to a lack o’ imagination in you 
an’ Scraggsy, I’m about two hundred an’ 
fifty dollars ahead o’ my estimate now, on 
account o’ the free tow o’ that barge. Me 
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an’ Neils certainly makes a nice little split 
on account o’ this here codfish deal.” 

Gib,” chattered Scraggs, “‘what’s the 
matter with reorganizin’ the syndicate?” 

Be a good feller, Adelbert” pleaded 
McGuffey. 

\Ir. Gibney was never so vulnerable as 
when one he really loved called him by his 
Christian name. He drew an arm across 
the shoulders of McGuffey and Scraggs, 
while Neils Halvorsen stood by, his yellow 
fangs flashing with pleasure under his wal- 
rus moustache. 

‘So you two boys’re finally willin’ to ad- 
mit that ’m the white-haired boy, eh?” 

‘Gib, you got an imagination an’ a half. 
[ votter admit it.” 

‘Thanks, Scraggsy. An’ you’re willin’ 
to admit that while that there clairvoyant 
might have helped some, the game’d been 
deader than it is if it hadn’t been for my 
imagination.” 
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Captain Scraggs nodded sadly. 

Mr. McGuffey slapped the commodore 
on the back affectionately. 

“Aye bane buy drink in the Bow-head 
saloon” announced Neils Halvorsen. 

“Scraggsy! Mac! Your fins! We'll tow 
the barge, an’ we'll reorganize the syndicate 
an’ forget the past. An’ in order to seal our 
friendship anew, let us accept the invita- 
tion o’ this humble member of our syndi- 
cate an’ pour a small libation on the altar 
of our personal regards. Remember the 
motto o’ the syndicate: 


“All for one an’ one for all’”— 


“You don’t mean we gotter drink outer 
a lovin’ cup, do you?”’ demanded McGutlley. 

Captain Scraggs shook his head and 
sighed. 

“No imagination in Mac’”’ he announced. 
CONT - * = Ee 

Not a dog-gone speck. 





AN HOUR OF VIRTUE 


By THEO. BRAND 


HE day was intensely hot, and the air 

seemed filled with pennants of gauze, 

trembling as though moved by unseen 
hands beckoning a breeze, a day such 
as is usually replete with the banal inquiry 
“Ts it hot enough?” A man arrived in a sub- 
url of the capital city with a large band of 
sheep. The animals, worn, weary and irri- 
tated from the dust and heat, ran into the 
first shade that offered, and with the obsti- 
nacy of which all sheep, under the misnomer 
of innocence, are capable, refused to travel 


farther. 


To reach their destination at the stock- 
yards required passing through the city, as 
no open way led around one side and the 
river was barrier on the other. But this 
would have been easily accomplished, the 
streets being wide and not much crowded, 
had the stockman possessed a good dog. It 
was the simple matter of having nene that 
made all the trouble. Trouble there certain- 
ly was, and enough of it. At three in the 
afternoon, and after many long hours in the 
sun, the sheep were unwilling to leave the 
good suade of those great Sacramento elms 
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for another tramp of uncertain duration in 
the highway. 

However, at length, by numerous per- 
suasions, some profanity and more shep- 
herd’s magic, the band moved on again, now 
on the run, now but creeping along, and all 
the time perverse in one way or another, 
until reaching a small park in the heart of 
the city. Here again was a determined 
round-up, self-imposed, as bunching about 
a drinking-fountain the sheep blockaded the 
place. 

The shepherd’s efforts were all unavailing 
when the law appeared, helmeted and brass- 
buttoned. 

“Who owns them sheep?” called the voice 
of authority. 

“T’m a-drivin’ of ’em” ventured the man. 

“Not very fast you ain’t” panted the law. 
“Come, move ’em along. Set ’em a-goin’. 
Skiddoo!”’ 

All of which, it is admitted, was easier to 
be said than not to be said under present 
provocation. It was/also easier said than 
done. The sheep liked the water, they liked 
the shade, they liked the green 
Though country-bred they were quite un- 
embarrassed and determined to remain. 

By this time arrived the wise men, the 
usual advisers. 

A jeweler in shirtsleeves and apron, and 
with eyeglass adjusted, came out from his 
bench with the first suggestion. 

“Try kindness” he advised. “ ’Tis better 
far to rule by love than fear. Win the con- 
fidence of a leader and you have them all. 
I know. I teach boys in a Sunday-school.” 

The milliner from next door appeared 
waving a berufiled-apron and advocating 
“ze one gran’ rush,” but suddenly retired, 
wondering in plain English if everything in 
the country was so smelly. 

Groups of others were there with the 
authority of descent from grandmothers who 
sheared the sheep, and carded the wool, and 
spun the yarn, and wove the cloth, and made 
the pants that Jack wore. These could start 
the band in no time if it were theirs to do. 

Dogs too, assembled, city dogs mostly, 
which the sheep held in contempt, sensing 
their incompetence. 

Meantime, the law. 

“The park must be cleared of them sheep 
if it takes the whole force.” 


grass. 
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“Why not use the fire department 
someone suggested. 

But the law claimed the honor, and it was 
during the controversy between the forces 
of land and water that another dog appeared. 
He would have been black, if clean. A white 
eye, which in canines is too often a certificate 
of dishonor, disfigured his face. A stiff hind 
leg, imperfect recovery from accident or 
battle-wound, destroyed whatever grace of 
motion might erstwhile have been his, and 
a great scar over his back remained to mark 
his share in some fierce fight. But whatever 
he was or had been he was now free. Unlike 
other dogs in the pack he wore no humiliat 
ing city badge that marked a tribute paid 
for his life. He was an outlaw from all 
appearance, perhaps come but now from 
some depredation, but whatever he was, he 
knew sheep. Dirty, wicked, a wretch in 
appearance, probably a thief, he still knew 
sheep and how to manage them. 

“What’s up?” he said to the drover. 
“Why don’t you get out of this? Get on 
your horse and lead off.” 

And the man understood. ‘Clear away 
everybody” he said while mounting his 
horse. “Think we'll be goin’ now. Good 
by—all!”’ 

The dog, singling out two or three big 
wethers, sent them to the heels of the pony. 
A bunch more followed, then a larger num 
ber, and then with numerous bleatings the 
whole band, as the dog fell in behind. 

“T said so” remarked the jeweler. “Easy 
as fallin’ off a log.” 

But what he said was of small conse- 
quence to the man, nothing to the dog 
and certainly nothing to the sheep, who 
would no doubt return presently by an- 
other way, and, alas for them, not even in 
their shirtsleeves. 

Their journey, attended with no further 
trouble, ended out at the stockyards an hour 
or so after the sun had disappeared beyond 
the marshes. The sheep were counted in 
without the loss of one; but when, this done, 
the man sought to square up with the dog, 
he was not to be seen: not to be seen unless 
that was he with his tail turned to friends 
and virtue, loping off toward the plains, 
seeking once more whatever deviltry it 
might be that should require the cover of 
night. 
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STATELY HOMES of CALIFORNIA 


1 By PORTER GARNETT | 


THE MERRITT HOME AT PASADENA 























Pasadena, the residence of Hulett C. 

Merritt may be properly regarded as a 
“town house,” and yet the extent of the 
grounds in which the mansion is set gives it 
much of the character of a country place. 
The gardens immediately surrounding the 
residence comprise about seven and one- 
half acres. This terrain is enclosed by a 
wall and is bounded on three sides by 
streets, one of them Orange Grove avenue 
which, with its fine palms and meticulous 
lawns, may be said to be the most beautiful 
street in the West. 

Phe property on all four sides—amount- 
ing to an additional eleven acres—is owned 
by Mr. Merritt who intends ultimately to 
remove the half dozen houses which now 
occupy portions of it, in order that there 
shall be nothing that is not sylvan in char- 
acter to disturb the outlook from the resi- 
dence. The land immediately facing the 
front of the house, across the intervening 
road line, has already been converted into 
aturf tennis court. This is surrounded by a 
pergola of the type to be seen at the Monas- 
tery of Amalfi—rustic poles resting upon 
columns of concrete and the whole covered 
with vines. Behind this is the garage in 
which eight automobiles are housed. 

rom the tennis court, that view of the 
house is to be had which is shown in the 
illustration. The front wall, flanking the 
central gateway, is composed of a series of 
balustrades, between piers which support 
namental jars containing plants and trail- 
ing vines. On the remaining three sides of 
the garden the walls are composed of panels 
of wrought 1 agreeable design. 


GS Pas it lies within the city limits of 


iron in 
Wrought iron lanterns also occur on some of 
the piers, and these are made to serve more 
than an ornamental purpose, since, when 
the house is occupied, they are always 
lighted at night. 

(he house is approached from the main 
entrance by an ascent of terraces connected 


with steps. About midway of this approach 
is a large concrete pool and fountain. A 
perfect lawn stretches on either hand. At 
the back of the house the grounds are more 
ornamental and the trees more plentiful. 
Among these the sceptral Italian cypress 
predominates and gives a distinctive char- 
acter to the garden. In the center of this 
portion of the ground a sunken Italian gar- 
den has been placed. Into this one descends 
by means of stairways flanked by two ar- 
bored pavilions. At the head of these stair- 
ways Is a swimming-pool, the waters of 
which feed a fountain that flows through 
the mouth of the carved lion’s head into a 
basin on the lower level. The sunken gar- 
den which is about 125 by 150 feet in size is 
laid out in flower-beds of geometrical de- 
sign and is surrounded by a dense hedge of 
Cherokee rose. Ball-top orange trees in 
boxes are symmetrically disposed within 
this area, at the farther end of which is a 
lofty pergola, supported by discreetly orna- 
mented columns and clothed with foliage of 
non-deciduous grape and wistaria. Iron 
gates separate the pergola from the main 
lawn beyond. The design and landscape 
features of the garden are the work of Mr. 
R. G. Frasier. 

Architecturally, the house, which is con- 
structed of brick covered with gray stucco, 
is neo-classic in character. In its lines and 
its red-tiled roof it is Italian, while the 
frieze of festoons in relief which rob it of 
severity impart a French note of design. 
The plan and details of the residence are 
entirely the expression of the owner’s per- 


‘sonal taste and knowledge—the practical 


working out of his ideas from sketches made 
by his own hand. This is equally true of the 
details of the interior which are based 
upon drawings made by Mr. Merritt. 

In this connection it is especially worthy 
of remark that not only was the greater part 
of the interior decoration designed and 
executed under the owner’s personal 
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supervision, but this work was actually done 
in the house itself while it was in process of 
construction. Drawings and clay models 
for the fixtures were made there and sub- 
jected to the test of Mr. Merritt’s taste. 
Such details as the gold plating of the fin- 
ished product was also done on the spot. 
The burning of tiles, the staining and tool- 
ing of the leather used in certain pieces of 
furniture, were also executed in the house. 
But by far the greatest undertaking of this 
kind was the construction and carving, in 
the house, of many pieces of furniture in 
a variety of hard woods, and the work of a 
similar nature which went into the wood 
finishing of the various rooms. 

There can be no doubt that the admirable 
treatment of woodwork in the interior 
gives the residence its greatest distinction. 
Except for the banded ceiling in the dining- 
room—executed by the ancient method of 
hard plaster applied to canvas, producing 
the effect of toned ivory—all of the rooms 
on the ground floor are finished entirely 
in wood. The large entrance hall which 
extends the full depth of the house—beamed 
ceiling, paneled walls and parquetted floor 
—is in a light-tone mahogany. The draw- 
ing-room—ceiling, walls and floor—is in 
rosewood. In the dining-room the walls 
are made from a particularly fine Guate- 
mala mahogany burl. It is difficult—in- 
deed, one might say impossible—to imag- 
ine a wood more beautiful in grain than 
this. The large pantry adjoining is fin- 
ished in tamaranga, a hard wood from the 
Andes mountains, which is also employed 
in the wardrobe room on the second floor. 
The study which adjoins the main hall is 
finished in mahogany, and here are to be 
seen in the fittings of the fireplace a unique 
bronze hood with counterweights and a 
fender which again represent the work 
that was done in the house while it was 
being built. 

Next in memorial importance to the 
interesting character of the woodwork in 
the residence is the exceptional collection 
of Oriental rugs which it contains. The 
term “exceptional”’ is here fittingly applied, 
for, while fine specimens of Oriental rugs 
and carpets may be seen in many houses, 
those owned by Mr. Merritt seem to be all 
uncommonly beautiful. Among the two 
hundred or more rugs in this collection are 
many notable specimens, among which 
may be mentioned a Ladic prayer rug, a 
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Burgamo and a Samarkand which are of 
sufficient importance from the collector's 
point of view to be reproduced in color in 
Mr. Walter A. Hawley’s monumental w 
on Oriental rugs, published in London. 

Mr. Merritt’s collecting instinct has e¢x- 
tended also to certain varieties of porcelain, 
and there is to be seen in the drawing-room 
a cabinet containing many exquisite ex- 
amples of Meissen ware. These include 
a number of the fine uncolored statuettes, 
and a May-flower vase is also to be noted. 
Here are also several Meissen and Dresden 
colored figurines. The finest piece, how- 
ever, is a Meissen candelabrum—converted 
into an electrolier—with twelve branches 
in the characteristic rococo design, from 
which are suspended the bouquets of deli- 
cately modeled and colored flowers for the 
execution of which the German kilns are 
famous. This candelabrum was originally 
designed for the palace at Munich upon 
which Ludwig of Bavaria lavished his mad 
fancy and cultivated though erratic taste. 

Descending to the basement floor one 
enters a room twenty by sixty-five feet in 
size. This is the New England kitchen and 
is used for informal entertainments. The 
beams of the ceiling are rough-hewn and 
there is a great recessed fireplace provided 
with an enormous practicable crane and con- 
nected with an equally practicable oven. 
A descent of a few steps from this apart- 
ment brings one to a swimming-tank, fif- 
teen by forty feet in size and finished in 
white tile. Adjoining this is a spacious 
gymnasium provided with dressing-rooms. 

On the second floor there is, in addition 
to the bed-rooms, a sitting-room finished 
entirely in myrtle. The wood employed 
here is most exceptional in the pattern of 
its grain. Giving off of this apartment is 
a guest chamber in bird’s-eye maple, with 
furniture of the same wood but gilded and 
burnished down to the grain. The tapestry 
hangings and carpet were specially woven 
abroad from designs made by Mr. J. W. 
F. Binderheim of Pasadena, who, it should 
be said, is responsible for the various designs 
of fixtures, furniture, etc., already alluded 
to. Four decorative panels in oil by Mr. 
Binderheim also adorn the main hall. 

A flight of stairs leads from the second 
floor to the roof where it is planned to con- 
struct a conservatory and an open-air garden. 
From this point the splendid view is to be 
enjoyed in all its magnificence. 
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Tt sidence of Hulett C. Merritt. since it lies within the city limits of Pasadena, may be properly re 
as a “town house,”’ and yet the seven and one-half acres of gardens in which the mansion 
is set and the additional eleven acres of sylvan land surrounding it give it 
much of the character of a country 
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BEING THE RECORD OF A MOTOR FLIGHT 
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ON THE KING'S HIGHWAY TO THE GOLDEN GATE 


HE road was lonely and winding and 

heavily wooded: admirably suited, 

indeed, for hold-up purposes. And 
as though to complete the picture a tall 
young man suddenly stepped out from the 
bushes and held up his gauntleted hand 
dramatically. A  high-crowned Stetson 
tilted rakishly, a shirt of purple silk, a 
bandana knotted at the back of the neck, 
range-fashion, and white angora chaps 
reaching from his pistol-hung hips to his 
spurred heels made just the sort of costume 
which writers of western fiction had pre- 
pared us to expect of a road-agent. And his 
very first words convinced us that our sur- 
mises were well founded. 

“Please stop where you are” he ordered, 
politely enough I had to admit. Billie 
threw on the brakes so suddenly that the 
car stopped with a jerk, quivering like a 
frightened horse. The Lovely Lady gave 
an exclamation of alarm not unmixed with 
pleasurable excitement. 

“He’s a highwayman!” she gasped. 

“Let him do. his worst” I reassured her. 


“T’ve just paid our garage bill. All I have 
left is my watch and sleeve-links.” 

As he strolled toward us he swept off his 
sombrero with the easy, graceful gesture so 
characteristic of Alfred Henry Lewis’s 
heroes. 

“Sorry to detain you” he said, cour- 
teously, “but it’ll only take five minutes.” 

“Tt needn’t take as long as that” I assured 
him eagerly, “I can hand over all I have in 
less than five seconds.” 

“For the love of Mike!” he exclaimed, 
stepping back a pace. “What do you take 
me for? A bandit?” 

“Just that” said I. 

“Hell’s bells! If that isn’t the gol-darn- 
dest!’ he chortled. “I'll have to be more 
careful after this or someone will pump me 
full of lead before I have time to explain 
that I’m with the Whirling Z and perfectly 
harmless.”’ 

“The Whirling Z?” I queried, mystified. 
“What on earth is that? A secret society?” 

“You're strangers here, all right, all 
right” he laughed. “It’s a moving picture 


The account of this journey began in the December, 1913, number. 
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concern and I belong to the Santa Barbara 
company. Our studio is over on the other 
side of town. You see”’ he continued, “this 
is the greatest place in the world for making 
movies. Clear air and plenty of sunlight, 
with mountains, ocean, woods, canyons and 
cattle country all close at hand. We've got 
‘em all stopped when it comes to settings. 
We’re at work today on a three-reeler called 
‘The Gringo and the Greaser’ and the boss 
sent me up the road a ways to stop any 
automobilists. The action’s supposed to 
take place in the old Spanish days, y’under- 
stand, so if an automobile got into the pic- 
ture it’d all have to be done over again.” 

Just then a Spanish caballero appeared at 
the bend in the road and waved his arm. 

“All right, Bill” he shouted. ‘‘We’re 
through. Let ’em come ahead.” 

“T’m disappointed” complained the Lady, 
as Billie threw in his power and the car shot 
forward. “I think a hold-up would have 
been a very interesting experience to have 
told about afterward.” 

“Well, I’m not disappointed” I assured 
her fervently. ‘“‘Not by a long shot. A 
motorist has enough troubles, heaven 
knows, without being delayed by a fool 
highwayman.” 


Thinking the matter over, I can quite 
understand how Santa Barbara and the 
country round about is indeed a moving- 
picture producer’s paradise. Within a five- 
mile radius of the Plaza del Mar are settings 
in which can be enacted scenes laid any- 
where between Cancer and Capricorn. 
There are sandy beaches which might have 
been expressly made for shipwrecks and 
buccaneering exploits and similar “water 
stuff’; there are Greek and Spanish villas 
hidden in subtropical gardens which would 
provide backgrounds for anything from the 
Odyssey to The Orchid-Hunter; and back of 
them are tawny foot-hill ranges where 
bands of cow-punchers, spectacularly 
garbed, pursue horse-thieves or valorously 
defend wagon trains attacked by Indians, 
taking good care, meantime, to keep within 
the focal radius of the moving-picture ma- 
chine. Perhaps you were not aware that 
some of the most thrilling pictures ever 
thrown upon a screen, pictures which made 
the audience grasp the chair-arms and hold 
its breath, were taken within R. F. D. dis- 
tance of Santa Barbara. The terrible battle 
of Montecito, in which the legions of Trajan, 
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consisting of the Whirling Z Company, 
sisted by eleven high school boys, o\ 
whelmed and put to flight the barbari 
hordes as represented by thirteen Pulln 
porters and two janitors, was fought in the 
meadow back of the Gillespie place. 


Santa Barbara presents more curious 
contrasts, I suppose, than any place bhe- 
tween the oceans. Drawn up beside the 
curb you will see a magnificent limousine, 
the very latest product of the automobile 
builder’s art, with the power of a hundred 
horses beneath its sloping bonnet and with 
fittings as luxurious as a lady’s boudoir; and 
a Mexican vaguero, flannel-shirted, som- 
breroed, fresh from the cattle ranges in the 
nearby foot-hills, will rein up his wiry mus- 
tang beside it and dexterously roll a cigar- 
ette and ask the chauffeur for a match 
Muchas gracias, Senor. On State street a 
huge concrete office building is in process 
of construction which, when completed, will 
be the very last word in modern architec- 
ture, with hydraulic elevators and cork- 
paved corridors and up-to-the-minute ven- 
tilating devices, and all the rest. A man 
can stand in front of that building and toss 
an orange into the patio of a long, low, deep- 
verandahed dwelling whose walls of crum- 
bling adobe and roof of lichen-covered tiles 
show that it dates from the period when 
this land was ruled from Madrid instead of 
from Washington. Over in the section 
known as the Old Town, scarcely a pistol- 
shot away, all the houses are of this charac- 
ter, their walls tinted yellow, pink, bright 
blue. This, with the palm trees and the 
cactus in the dusty unkempt dooryards, the 
groups of brown-faced, black-eyed young- 
sters by the gates, and the Spanish names 
Garcias, Ortegas, Oteros, Espinosas—which 
one sees everywhere, makes one realize 
that Santa Barbara is still Spanish in every- 
thing save its cleanliness. 

Of the many things in and about the city 
which appeal to the imagination, I think 
that I liked best the miniature caravels 
which surmount the massive gateposts at 
the entrance to the Arlington. .To most 
visitors I suppose that they are only puppet 
vessels, quaintly rigged and _ strangely 
shaped, to be sure, but nothing more. But 
to me they stand for something very definite 
indeed, do those little carven craft. They 
represent the San Salvador and the Vittoria, 
the little caravels in which Juan Rodriguez 
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The famous “Forbidden Garden” of the Santa Barbara Mission. 


“They let me enter 


the Mosque of Omar, in Damascus, into which women are not supposed to 
go’’ urged the Lovely Lady, ‘so I don’t see why I can't go in here 


Cabrillo, the intrepid Portuguese sea-ad- 
venturer who hired his sword and services 
to Spain, sailed up this storied coast up- 
wards of three centuries ago and whose 
anchors rumbled down off these very shores. 
From out the midst of fiction, romance, 
legend and fairy-tale which beclouds the 
early history of California, the certain and 
authenticated voyage of this Portuguese 
sailor of fortune stands out sharp and clear 


as the one fact upon which we can rely. 
Though he never returned from the land 
which he discovered, though he has been 
overlooked by History and forgotten by 
Fame, his adventure has become immortal, 
for he put California on the map. 

There was one thing in Santa Barbara 
which almost spoiled the visit of the Lovely 
Lady. That was the Santa Barbara 
Mission’s famous “Forbidden Garden.” 
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Though the handful of cassocked and ton- 
sured monks who inhabit the ancient build- 
ing are courtesy personified to visitors, and 
show them over the lichened pile from grave- 
yard to bell-hung campanile, answering their 
fool questions with a patience which could 
only be expected of a monk, in one respect 
they are adamantine: no woman may set 
foot within the precincts of their Sacred 
Garden. That, of course, was the very 
thing which the Lady most wanted to do. 

“But they let me enter the Mosque of 
Omar, in Damascus, into which women are 
not supposed to go” she urged, “so I don’t 
see why I can’t go in here. I’m not going 
to pick their flowers or make eyes at the 
monks or do anything silly.” 

“You're like Mrs. Bluebeard” said I. 
“The only reason you’re so anxious to see 
it is because you think there is something 
mysterious about it—because it is forbidden. 
If they had told you that you couldn’t go in 
because of fresh paint, or a newly planted 
lawn, or something of that sort, you would 
never have given it another thought. Now, 
would you?” 

“No” she admitted, “I don’t suppose I 
would. But the fact remains that it is 
forbidden, and therefore I shall keep on 
longing to see the inside of it, just as will 
every other woman who has a spark of 
curiosity in her soul.” 


From Santa Barbara, El Camino Real, 
ever glowing, ever luring, bids adios to the 
sea for a time and sweeps inland again, 
through a land of oak groves and olive or- 
chards and frequent outcroppings of rock, 
which, with the bleak purple mountains 
rising up behind it, bears so startling a re- 
semblance to Andalusia that the homesick 
Spanish friars must at times have rubbed 
their eyes and wondered whether they were 
really in the New World after all. Our 
road, winding steadily upward under the 
shadow of giant oaks and _ sycamores, 
crossed the Santa Ynez range by the Gav- 
iota Pass (gaviota, I might note in passing, 
meaning sea-gull in the Iberian tongue) our 
car, its engines humming the monotone 
which is the motorist’s lullaby, taking the 
long steep grades like a hunted cat on the 
top of a backyard fence. 

From the summit of the pass we dropped 
down the brush-clothed flanks of the moun- 
tains by a zigzag road into a secluded river 
valley, whose peace and pastoral loveliness 
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were as grateful, after the stirring grandeur 
of the Gaviota, as is the five o’clock whistle 
to the workman after a laborious day. And, 
as though to complete the surpassing beauty 
of the picture, there rose before us, as we 
swung around a shoulder of the mountain, 
the Mission of Santa Ynez, its white colon- 
nades gleaming like ivory in the morning 
sunlight, its pottery roofs forming a splendid 
note of color against the lush green fields, 
its cross-surmounted campanile pointing 
heavenward, just as the fingers of the cas- 
socked builders were wont to do. We were 
shown the brocaded vestments, the em- 
broidered altar cloths and the massive 
silver vessels which compose the mission’s 
treasures, by the priest who is the sole oc- 
cupant of the ancient building. 

“And what was this used for, Father?” 
inquired the Lady, pointing to a huge um- 
brella of yellow silk bordered with faded 
blue. 

“That, my child,” said the priest, “was 
used by the padres to shield themselves 
from the sun on their journeys between the 
missions, for they were not permitted to 
ride but were compelled to go always afoot. 
Though Father Serra was lame, and every 
step that he took caused him the extremest 
anguish, he not once but several times 
walked the six hundred miles which lay 
between San Diego and his northernmost 
mission at Sonoma.” 

One would naturally suppose that the 
people of California would be inordinately 
proud of these crumbling missions which 
have played so great a part in the history 
of the state, and would take steps to have 
them preserved as national monuments, just 
as the French Government preserves its 
historic chateaux. But, for some unex- 
plainable reason, just the opposite is true, 
the priests in charge of several of the mis- 
sions assuring me that they had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining funds to effect even 
the most imperative repairs. We excuse 
ourselves for this sort of neglect by explain- 
ing that we are still a young people, which, 
of course, is true. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that by the time we are old enough to 
appreciate their historic significance and 
value, there will be no missions left to pre- 
serve. 

If you, who follow by the tracks our tires 
left, can so arrange your itinerary, you 
should not fail to lunch at a hamlet, not iar 
from Santa Ynez, called Los Olivos. The 
































The Vancouver Pinnacles form a ‘garden of the gods’’ that will presently come into 
its own when motor-roads now building invite the wonder-loving tourist 


little inn there is kept by a Frenchman 
named Mattei—a Basque he is, if I remem- 
ber rightly—who will serve you just such a 
meal as you can get at one of those wayside 
fondas in the Pyrenees. The country adja- 
cent to Los Olivos is noted for its fishing 
and its shooting, so that, instead of the in- 
terminable roast-beef-mashed-potatoes-pie- 
and-coffee luncheon which the motorist 
learns to expect, we had set before us brook 


trout fried in flour and bread crumbs, ripe 
brown olives which had been soaked in oil, 
roast quail as plump as young chickens, an 
omelet a la Espagnole, and heaping bowls 
of strawberries, the whole washed down 
with a wine rarely seen in America; real 
white Chianti. It is the very unexpected- 
ness of such meals as that which makes 
them stand out like white milestones along 
the gastronomical highway. 
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The sun was setting before we again 
greeted our friend the sea at Oceano, two 
miles or so south of San Luis Obispo. For 
some miles before we reached Oceano the 
air was filled with a subtle fragrance, ‘‘as 
though Venus had dropped her perfume 
bottle and it had shattered on the earth” 
the Lovely Lady poetically remarked. It 
was explained however when, reaching the 
summit of a hill, we saw spread out below 
us, looking like the daintiest flowered cover- 
let you can imagine, acres and acres and 
acres of sweet peas which were being raised 
for seed. A little farther on was another 
floral coverlet, this time a staring yellow, 
which proved, upon our closer approach, to 
be a mustard farm—the only place in the 
United States where this accessory to the 
ubiquitous ham sandwich is grown and pre- 
pared. San Luis Obispo, where we spent the 
night, is a pleasant little town with a mission 
which dates from 1772, a mile or so of as- 
phalt pavement, and several moving-picture 
houses. It is built in a great green bowl 
of a valley broken by peculiar cone-shaped 
foot-hills. Two of these are close together 
and so strangely cleft that they resemble 
a bishop’s miter, whence the town received 
its name of San Luis Obispo de Tolusa— 
Saint Louis, Bishop of Toulouse. Just as 
the Franciscan fathers at Santa Barbara 
have architecturally affronted their beauti- 
ful old mission by the erection, in close 
proximity, of the College of St. Anthony, a 
structure in the Milwaukee-German style 
with no single feature to redeem its ugli- 
ness, so those in charge of the ancient 
Mission of San Luis Obispo have, without 
rhyme or reason, surmounted it with a 
wooden hideosity which is a cross between 
a courthouse cupola and a Baptist steeple. 
Such solecisms as these have, I doubt not, 
made Father Serra, whose master-mind 
designed these beautiful missions, stir rest- 
lessly in his grave. 

As El Camino Real runs, it is in the 
neighborhood of a hundred and sixty miles 
from San Luis Obispo to Monterey and we 
made the journey quite comfortably in a 
day without being obliged to travel at a 
speed which gave us palpitation of the 
pocketbook every time we sighted a man 
who looked like a policeman. If one’s 
millionaire uncle is at death’s door I can 
quite excuse any one for slam-banging 
through the country at sixty miles an hour, 
even at the risk of lessening the Plymouth 
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Rock and White Wyandotte populaticn, 
but I have scant patience with those goge|«d 
road-hogs who, with siren wailing like a 
lost soul, tear round the corners on two 
wheels on the plea that it saves rubber. If 
you count on dining that night in the Hotel 
del Monte, you won’t have time for one of 
the mud baths for which Paso Robles, 
twenty-five miles north of San Luis Obis)o, 
is famous, nor, if there has been a reccnt 
rain on the adobe road, will you need it. 
Paso Robles, which is situated, as its name 
“Pass of the Oaks’ would indicate, in a 
heavily wooded and park-like country, is 
famous the country over for the curative 
properties of its hot sulphur springs, the 
halt, the lame and the dyspeptic, all the 
way from Passamaquoddy, Me., to Puyallup, 
Wash., coming here to guzzle the health- 
giving waters and to wallow in the healing 
mud. 

Monterey, more than any other town 
throughout the length and breadth of 
California, has best retained its Spanish 
character and atmosphere. Careless of the 
changes which are being wrought about it, 
it lazes on its sun-kissed hillside, its head 
shaded by groves of palm and live-oak, its 
feet laved by the tepid waters of the bay. 
The town is built on the slopes of a natural 
amphitheater, looking down upon a U- 
shaped harbor—the bluest sea you ever saw. 
Rising steeply behind the town is the hill 
where the Spanish castillo used to stand but 
which is now surmounted by grim black 
coast defense guns and by the rows of 
yellow barracks which house the garrison. 
At the foot of the presidio hill is the shel- 
tered cove where Vizcaino landed to take 
possession of this region in the name of his 
most Catholic Majesty of Spain, and where, 
years later, Padre Serra also landed to take 
possession of it in the name of a far mightier 
King. Here, on clear days, you can see on 
the harbor-bottom the bleached and whit- 
ened bones of the frigate Natalia, on which 
Napoleon escaped from Elba. Down by 
the water-front, where the soiled and 
smelly fishing-boats, with their queer latcen 
sails rub shoulders with the spotless white- 
hulled yachts, the old Custom House stands 
in the shadow of a patriarchal cypress. 
It has looked on many strange and thrill- 
ing scenes, has this balconied building 
of whitewashed adobe; it has seen the high- 
prowed caravels swinging at anchor in this 
bay with the red-and-yellow flag of Spain 
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drooping from their carven sterns; it has 
seen the swarthy Spanish governors re- 
viewing their steel-capped and cuirassed 
soldicry in the sun-swept plaza; it has seen 
the fiestas and other merrymakings which 
marked the careless Mexican régime; and, 
on that July day in 1846, it saw the marines 
in their leather shakoes and the bluejackets 
in their jaunty hats come ashore from the 
American frigates, saw them form in hollow 
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square upon the plaza, saw their burnished 
muskets come rigidly to present arms as a 
ball of bunting crept up its own flagstaff 
and heard the roar of cheers as it broke out 
into a flag of Stripes and Stars. 

In historic interest and significance this 
little town of Monterey is to the West what 
Boston is to the East. Here was planned 
the conquest of California; here the first 
American flag was raised upon the shores 
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of the Pacific; here was the first capital 
and here was held the first constitutional 
convention of California. Follow Alva- 
rado street up the hill, between rows of 
adobe houses with pottery roofs and white- 
washed walls set in gardens aglow with 
roses, fuchsias and geraniums, to the group 
of historic dwellings on the top. We made 
the climb, the Lovely Lady and I, and we 
felt ourselves amply rewarded. We were 
shown the Larkin house, where dwelt the 
last American consul in California and in 
which were hatched the plots which led 
up to the American occupation; the pic- 
turesque home of the last Spanish governor 
of the Californias; Colton Hall, in which the 
first constitutional convention assembled 
on the day of California’s admission to the 
Union; the little one-roomed dwelling that 
Sherman and Halleck occupied when they 
were stationed here as young lieutenants; 
and, by no means least in interest, the 
wretched dwelling where that immortal 
genius, Robert Louis Stevenson, lodged for 
a year or more, and the little restaurant 
where he took his meals, and the green 
pathways which he wandered. 

In the edge of the town stands the church 
of San Carlos, one of the best preserved 
mission-churches of California, whose sac- 
risty contains the most precious religious 
relics in the state, for here the priest in 
charge will reverently show you Father 
Serra’s own chasuble, cope and dalmatics, 
and the altar service of beaten silver which 
was brought out for him from Spain. The 
padre-presidente preferred Carmel over the 
hill to all his other missions, however, and 
it was there, where the Carmel river ripples 
down between the silent willows to its 
mother the sea, that he came back to die. 

Along the shore from Monterey, set in a 
park which has few equals in this or any 
other country, is the Hotel del Monte. 
Huge and rambling and not unpicturesque, 
with geraniums clambering along its wide 
verandas, surrounded by acres of lawn and 
the finest live-oaks I have ever seen, it bears 
a quite striking resemblance to the Gezireh 
Palace Hotel, once the residence of the 
Khedive Ismail but now a hostelry for 
tourists, in the outskirts of Cairo, on an 
island in the Nile. Although Del Monte 
is an enchanted garden at any time of the 
year, the “high season” is in July and 
August, when the golfing, polo-playing set 
flock down from Burlingame and San 
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Mateo exactly as the corresponding se: 

of society on the other side of the continen 
flocks to Newport and Bar Harbor. During 
these two months the polo field resounds 
to the thunder of galloping hoofs and th 
click of mallet and ball; the gelf links on 
the rolling downs above the sea are alive 
with golfers taking part in the great nid- 
summer tournament, and in the evenings 
white-she uldered women and wuhite-shirted 
men tango and turkey-trot to fervid music 
upon .a glassy floor or stroll amid the gar- 
dens which the light of the summer moon 
and the fragrance of the flowers have made 
a fairyland. 

The logical way to follow El Camino 
Real is from south to north, as we did, for 
that was the route of the padres, so it was 
quite natural that our next stop after leav- 
ing Monterey and its Mission of Carmel 
should be at the secluded and almost for- 
gotten Mission of San Juan Bautista. San 
Juan Bautista is just such a lazy, slecpy, 
pretty little hamlet as you can find at al- 
most every turning of a Catalonian road. 
Along its lanes—they are too narrow and 
straggling to be dignified with the name of 
streets—stand quaint adobe houses smoth- 
ered in jasmine and passion-vine, hedged 
in by fences of prickly pear, ard shaded by 
cypresses and eucalyptus. ‘Though the 
plaza up the hill, where the soldiery used 
to parade and where the fiestas used to be 
held, is weed-grown and lonely, it is not 
deserted, for the townsfolk still go flocking 
in to mass in obedience to the summons of 
the mission bells, and, thanks to the ubiq- 
uitous motor-car, the dining-room of the 
old hotel, once the barracks of the Mexican 
soldiery, is nearly always filled with guests. 
It is a place-where I could have loitered for 
a day instead of for an hour, for who, with 
a spark of romance in his soul, could resist 
the appeal of the legend at the top of the 
hotel note-paper: “A relic of the distant 
past, when men played billiards on horse- 
back and the trees bore human fruit.” 

The next time we travel this royal road 
we shall turn off to see the Vancouver 
Pinnaeles, the largest mass of conglom- 
erate boulders on record, a “garden of the 
gods” that will come into its own when the 
necessary motor-roads invite the curious 
wonder-lover into its towering gates. 

One may come into the beautiful Santa 
Clara valley through Gilroy, its southcr 
gateway, or by a detour from San Juan, 
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ch it by the roundabout and ever mem- 
ble way of Santa Cruz. The beach 
re, swarming in summer, was almost 
‘rted as we passed along beside it in 

y spring, on the balmiest of days, and 
ned inland through a pass in the Santa 

iZ mountains. When we come again, 
iy, we shall see not only the Vancouver 
innacles but the redwood forests of the 

‘ Basin, a state park containing sqme of 

1c most beautiful of all trees. Good roads 
are promised soon! As it was, we saw the 
six Trees at Felton whetting the appetite 
of us who were bound for their big cousins 
in the Yosemite country. 

And so we came out into the vale of Santa 
Clara, at the southern end of San Francisco 
bay, famous for two things: its prunes and 
its climate. I scarcely know of which its 
people are the more proud. The air in the 
Santa Clara valley is said to be the clearest 
in the world, though they tell you exactly 
the same thing at Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
and in the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
However, the Santa Clara air is clear enough 
for all practical purposes. In fact, its re- 
markable clarity is sometimes put to very 
practical purposes indeed. I have a friend 
whose bungalow is set on a hill-top on the 
valley’s eastern rim. One day, idly scan- 
ning the distant landscape through his 
field-glasses, he noticed that the men em- 
ployed on the ranch of an acquaintance, 
who lived on the opposite hillside, twenty 
miles away, instead of working were loafing 
under the shade of a tree, confident that 
they could not be seen by their employer. 
My friend called up his acquaintance by 
telephone and told him that his men were 
soldiering, whereupon that gentleman rode 
up the hillside and expressed himself so 
feelingly that when the whistle blew that 
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night his men had blisters on their hands. 
Which illustrates the advantage of farming 
in a country with a clear atmosphere. 

We broke our journey long enough to 
lunch at San Jose, both because it is about 
half-way between Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco and because the Lady insisted on 
stopping to see the roses in the Vendome 
gardens. The Vendome is one of the few 
survivors of that type of old-fashioned, 
friendly, hospitable hotel which used to be 
so characteristic of California but which 
has, unfortunately, almost disappeared. 
The manager evidently remarked the Lovely 
Lady’s admiration of his flowers, for when 
we stepped into the car after luncheon we 
found the tonneau looking like a miniature 
rose-garden. 

The final fifty miles of E] Camino Real 
holds much of interest, and would, no 
doubt, well repay a leisurely traversing, 
but the great city by the Golden Gate, the 
goal of the Argonauts, the gate to the Orient, 
the cross-roads of the world, lay hidden in 
the violet haze before us and urged us on. 
So, with our siren sounding its hoarse warn- 
ing, we fled up San Jose’s rose-bordered 
Alameda, past the Santa Clara Mission, 
where the Indians were attending mass 
when the colonists were still fighting the 
British; past Palo Alto, above whose oak 
groves rise the towers of the great univer- 
sity which Stanford the railway-builder 
gave in memory of his only son; through 
Menlo Park, and San Mateo, and Burlin- 
game, with their great country houses set 
far back in splendid parks, and then, quite 
suddenly, into the squalid, Spanish-looking 
suburb, which forms so picturesque and 
colorful a link between the San Francisco 
of the gold rush days and the steel-and- 
concrete Phoenix which is its successor. 
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The Eggs of a Hundred Delights 


APTAIN BUSHROD 
of the police marched 
proudly up Sentinel hill, 
overlooking the Presidio. 
At his heels panted and 
perspired two vice-presi- 

“dents of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Bush- 

$ rod paused to mop his 
rubicund face. He waved 
an arm toward a gunboat 
and two tramp steamers 

far below, churning their way through the 
blue of the Golden Gate. 

“You'll see, gentlemen! First glimpse 
the nations will git of the golden shores of 
Californy will be my hilltop here—reg’lar 
daytime lighthouse. When I left for 
N’York I told my chink to plant th’ whole 
fouracres up here to Californy poppies. Hop 
Wo tells me the peak is a blaze of bloom. 
Bet you c’d see it clear from the Farallones!”’ 

“For starting the civic movement to con- 
vert the Exposition environs into a Field of 
the Cloth of Gold” declared the rearmost 
official ponderously, “‘you richly deserve 
a—a vote of thanks.” 

They rounded the shoulder of the hill, 
passed the Captain’s house, and stood knee- 
deep in acres of nodding bloom; but the 
blossoms were not golden, nor did they dis- 
play even a hint of saffron. The only yellow 
thing in sight was the faithful Hop Wo him- 
self, swelling with importance. As for the 
poppies, they were three tints whiter than 
skimmed milk. 

Captain Bushrod’s rage was _ terrible. 
“Great jumping Jehoshaphat!” he roared. 
“What d’ye think I want with a snow-clad 
mountain peak? You pig-witted mucker, 
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you've spread a white flag above the Presidio 
forts for every foreigner to jibe at! You're 
rejuced to th’ ranks. Back to the hennery 
fer yours!” 

The glad light went out of the artistic soul 
of Hop Wo. This loss of “face” at the 
moment of his horticultural triumph was 
too much. ‘All light” he shrilled in a rage, 
“T quit, I go!| No wanchee dam garden job. 
Me, I go. I raise cow-chicks.”’ 


A month later, Skue Long, vendor of 
delectable commodities in Ross Alley, set 
down his two huge baskets by the ten-foot 
chicken fence which now enclosed the 
pallid-blooming shame of his friend. Hop 
ducked out of a chicken shed, scattering a 
hundred drowsy yellow fowls before him. 

“Tllustrious,” skirmished Skue Long cau- 
tiously, as he pointed toward the buff- 
cochins lazily pecking among the ripening 
poppy heads, ‘“‘the master should praise thy 
ingenuity. Thou hast saved his face—and 
thine; for I perceive that the Field of Mourn- 
ing is by these thousand fowls changed into 
gold.” 

“So?” mumbled Hop. “But the cow- 
chicks and man-chicks seem ailing. Ob- 
serve, many lie with feet extended, or, 
standing with closed eye, sing foolishly. 
Methinks each hath a devil.” 

Skue smoked awhile in silence. “‘O 
Esteemed,” he ventured craftily, “since 
yesterday, all Chinatown is praising the 
excelient flavor of the fruit of thy yellow 
cow-chicks. I have here a charm to exorcise 
the devils.” He drew from his sleeve a silk 
purse. “I will therefore take twenty dozen 
more eggs, at thirty-and-seven cents a 
dozen.” 
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It grieves me, O Munificent,”’ parried 
Hop Wo, “but the fan quai commissary at 
the Presidio hath contracted for all.” 

ihe vendor of delectables passed to his 
friend a small horn box, full of evil-smelling 
yen-shee, scrapings of forbidden  pipe- 
bowls. ‘Since the white devils have de- 
prived us of opium,” he whispered, “this is 
all | could find between the sun and the 
moon. Smoke of this—and think more 
deeply. Did I not say seventy-and-three 
cents a dozen? Is not black smoke the 
mother of clear vision?” 

Hop sniffed at the box. “Not when it is 
inhaled from parings of horses’ hoofs” he 
objected. 

“Touching the price, my tongue slipped” 
amended Skue Long. “Rather than insult 
my customers with inferior eggs, I would 
even match dozens with dollars.” 

“Touble it, and what the heart desires let 
the hand perform.” 

Skue pondered for the length of time 
prescribed by the Analects, then pressed 
three golden double-eagles into the garden- 
er’s honest palm. 

“Every two days” said the buyer, “thou 
shalt have ready for me thirty dozen of the 
delectable fruit of the Captain’s feathered 
garden, so that many shall partake, looking 
toward the heavens. And take heed that 
thou slay no cow-chick, nor feed them corn, 
lest the bounty of Heaven be spilt!”’ 

Hop Wo nodded: ‘The cautious seldom 
err.’ 


About this time the morning papers 
began to be full of scare-heads reading: 
FRESH EPIDEMIC OF OPIUM SMOKING— 


SMUGGLERS AGAIN FLOOD THE CITY WITH 
FORBIDDEN DRUG—HALF OF CHINATOWN 
HITTING THE PIPE, AND NO ARRESTS 

As a result, the official heads of six cus- 
toms officers had fallen, and Captain Bush- 
rod of the Chinatown squad had been three 
times “‘on the carpet.” 

“Tt’s no use” he snorted as he handed in 
his resignation. ‘‘We’ve piped the crowds 
in Skue Long’s joint for weeks, chopped 
through the doors up and down Ross Alley 
reg’lar, and all we found was a few hundred 
dopey chinks, bushels of egg-shells and a bad 
smell. None of ’em ever had a pill or a pipe, 
but every hop-head who wasn’t asleep was 
eatin’ heaps of boiled eggs. Funny thing, 
too—with eggs in Ross Alley selling at two- 
bits apiece.” GRANT WALLACE, 
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The Trade 


ATURALLY, un- 
der the circum- 
stances, Ranger 
Wescott was in ex- 
cellent. humor 
when, his lean 
frame erect and an 
Australian collie at 
his heels, he strode 
up Front street and 
into the postoffice. 
He was feeling 
fresh and fit for 
love or war, and for his readiness there 
was a triple reason. First, he had had a 
shave and a beefsteak, unaccustomed lux- 
uries for a forest ranger in the summer time. 
Next, his supervisor had _ heartily com- 
mended him for his efficient handling of an 
ugly fire in the extreme south end of the 
Natapoc forest. And last, adding an alto- 
gether disproportionate weight to his 
happiness, was the shy yet kindly greeting 
with which Nannie Ross had met him that 
very morning. 

He let his left hand rest on the collie’s 
head, as with the other he unlocked the 
forest service box. He felt the grateful 
rubbing of the silver and black head against 
the olive drab trousers of his new uniform. 
Then becoming absorbed in the contents of 
a letter, he ledned against the stationery 
counter and forgot about the dog. When he 
had finished reading and had put the letter 
back in the envelope he glanced about him. 

It was the forenoon hour when there were 
few passing in and out. With the exception 
of the postmaster, the young girl behind the 
counter and a heavy-set Indian over by the 
window, he was the only one in the room. 
The Indian was looking earnestly at the dog, 
but feeling Wescott’s eyes upon him he 
turned toward him grinning. 

“Hello!” said the ranger 
“What’s your name?” 

“Big Ben” answered the Indian, grinning 
the more. ‘Dog, where you ketchum?” 

“Oh, I bought her of a sheepman. Very 
fine dog, aren’t you, Charmer?” and he 
patted the collie affectionately, while she 
whined and jumped upon him joyfully. 

“Ugh, skookum dog” grunted the Indian. 
“How much you pay?” 

“Oh, a lot of money” answered Wescott 
with a laugh. Big Ben took a_ beaded 


cheerfully. 
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buckskin bag from his belt and coming for- 
ward spread its contents upon the counter. 

“Lots of chikamun” he said ingratiatingly. 
“You ketchum me dog.” 

“No” said Wescott. ‘You haven’t got 
enough chikamun to buy Charmer.” 

“How much you want?” From his loose 
red shirt he brought out another bag fringed 
and embroidered in many-colored silks. 
The contents of this too he poured upon the 
counter. 

“No” said Wescott decidedly. ‘I won’t 
sell my dog;” and picking up the package 
of mail, walked out of the door and down 
the street toward the forest office, with 
Charmer’s nose close upon his heels. 

But Big Ben was not satisfied. Clumsily 
gathering up his money he counted it out and 
placed it as before in the two bags, and after 
hiding them away in his clothes followed the 
ranger. 

“How much you want?” he kept asking. 
“Me got lots of chikamun. Me pay lots 
por skookum dog. You ketchum me.” 

As they turned the corner by the bank, the 
Indian talking in wheedling tones, Wescott 
almost stumbled over 
a squaw sitting upon 
the bank steps. She 
was young and come- 
ly. Beside her sat a 
small boy sucking 
greedily at an orange, 
sticky streaks daub- 
ing his face; and 
suspended over her 
shoulder, bound in 
a papoose basket, lay her baby asleep. In 
harsh and guttural tones Big Ben addressed 
her. She looked at him stoically. 

“Ugh, ugh” she assented, and turned her 
eyes upon the dog. “Skookum, yuh.” 

“This your squaw?” asked Wescott, 
thinking to turn the subject from the dog. 

“Vuh” said the Indian sulkily. 

“And this is your boy?” went on Wescott. 
“A big fine boy” and taking out a nickel he 
flung it to him. The child scrambled after 
it. His mother spoke sharply and he handed 
her the money. She drew out a beaded bag 
in her turn and deposited the nickel, while 
the child resumed his orange feast. 

“You ketchum me dog. How much you 
want?” went on Big Ben. 

“Oh” said Wescott, “I'll trade the dog 
for the baby. How’s that?” The squaw’s 
grasp tightened upon the hangings of the 


“Where did you get it?” 


chimed the men in chorus 
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papoose _ basket, 
but she looked 
fixedly across the 
street as if she 
had not heard. 
The Indian re- 
garded the baby 
with new interest 
and spoke again 
harshly to the 
woman. Without 
looking at him she 
replied at length, 
her voice rising 
high and falling 
suddenly with a broken sound in the cadence. 
Her husband looked at her doubtfully. Then 
turning to Wescott he said: 

“My kloochman, ma ma, nalo sellum 
baby. You ketchum me dog, me ketch- 
um you chikamun.”’ 

“No” said Wescott decidedly. ‘I won’t 
trade the dog for anything but the baby”; 
and calling Charmer he walked away, rather 
proud of his skill in settling the matter. 

There was a commotion behind him but 
he did not turn his 
head. A moment 
later the Indian was 
beside him, thrusting 
the baby into his 
arms. 

“You ketchum 
baby, me ketchum 
dog” he said very 
soberly. Almost be- 
fore he knew it 
Wescott was holding the baby and_ the 
Indian was gone with a rope on Charmer’s 
collar. Embarrassed and amused, he stood 
there thinking the squaw would come imme- 
diately and get the child. Several persons 
passing by glanced at him in surprise; some 
smiled. Among the latter was Nannie 
Ross’ brother. 

Wescott was furious. He turned back 
toward the bank. The Indian with his 
squaw and son and Charmer had vanished. 
What should hedo? Thank fortune the baby 
still slept. What if it should waken? Did 
Indian babies cry? He must get off the 
street. He could not take the baby to the 
hotel. He darted down an alley to the forest 
office. The gibes of comrades would be 
better than those of strangers. Into the 
back door of the office he sped just as the 
baby opened its velvety black eyes, looked 


Big Ben took a beaded buck- 
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up into his face, 
puckered up its 
little brown fore- 
head, drew up its 
flat little nose and 
emitted a _ long- 
drawn wail of 
terror. In the of- 
fice there were ex- 
clamations and a 
general pushing 
back of chairs. 

“For heaven’s sake, take it, somebody” 
begged Wescott, as the cry grew louder. 

“Not on your life’ said rosy-cheeked 
Forest Assistant Glover, as Wescott held out 
the baby toward him. 

‘Where did you get it?” chimed the men 
in chorus. 

“Take it” yelled Wescott, but the men 
edged away from him. The infant’s cries 
grew lustier. Wescott in despair swung the 


“Take your confounded baby’ 
he roared 


basket up and down. 
Terrified screams rent the air. 
of the inner office swung open. 
“What’s the racket?” asked Supervisor 
Williams, stepping out pen in hand. ‘‘What 
in thunder is that?” pausing in astonishment. 


The door 


“It’s a—a—a baby” stammered Wescott. 

“A baby” echoed Glover, weakly leaning 
against a table for support. 

“Where did you get it?” demanded the 
supervisor. 

“I—I bought it” faltered the unhappy 
ranger. 

“He bought it!’ gasped Glover convul- 
sively, wiping the tears from his eyes. 
Williams’ face relaxed. It was impossible 
not to laugh with Glover. His mirth was 
contagious. It wasa busy day, but why not 
rest a bit and hear the story? Wescott told 
it graphically. Mingled with the weeping of 
the baby rose the thunderous laughter of 
the men. 

“But what am I going to do with it?” im- 
plored Wescott. ‘‘Can’t you make it stop, 
Mr. Williams?” holding the baby out to the 
supervisor. But Williams backed into his 
office. 

“Take off some of those bandages’ he 
suggested. “It’s strangling to death.” 

“It will fall to pieces if you do” warned 
Glover. 

“Well, I’ve got something else to do than 
stand here and hold a baby for the rest of my 
natural life’? complained Wescott irritably. 

“T should say you had” rejoined Williams. 
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“T must have your report in time for the 
afternoon mail.” 

There were steps outside. Wescott hur- 
riedly thrust the baby into the storeroom and 
shut the door just as an excited and dishev- 
eled squaw flung herself into the office and 
rushed upon Wescott, nearly throwing him. 

“Cultus Boston man, me wantum baby. 
Me cly por baby. You ketchum me baby” 
and she shook him vigorously. Wescott 
flung open the storeroom door. 

“Take your confounded baby” he roared, 
“and get out of here.’”’ The squaw fell upon 
her baby. Quickly she adjusted the papoose 
basket. The wailing ceased abruptly. In 
the doorway she turned. 

“You no ketchum dog?” she asked. 

“Vou bet, I'll ketchum dog”’ he answered 
her, and seizing his hat he followed her out. 

In a vacant lot down by the river he found 
the Indian with Charmer still on the rope. 
The collie whined and pulled at her collar 
in an effort to get to her master. 

“T have come for my dog’ he announced 
to the Indian. “Your squaw has got the 
baby back.” 

“You no ketchum dog” 
Indian. 

“What!’ demanded Wescott indignantly. 
“She is my dog. You have your baby, I take 
my dog.” 

“You trade, now my dog.” 

“But” explained Wescott, “the trade is off; 
you take the baby, I take the dog.” 

“My cultus kloochman, she wantum baby. 
Me trade. Now my dog.” 

“Vou old fraud”’ exclaimed Wescott, and 
taking out his pocket-knife he stepped 
toward the rope. The Indian rose in a fury. 

“You cultus Boston man, you trade, now 
you lie” and he brandished a knife at Wes- 
cott. “You no ketchum dog, me kill you.” 

Wescott hesitated. Charmer cocked her 
wise head on one side, and then, with a last 
desperate tug, slipped her collar, and made 
full speed across the lot and up the street 
toward the office. The Indian with an expres- 
sionless countenance replaced his knife. 

“Cultus Boston man! Cultus Boston dog! 
No good. Cultus kloochman”’ and raising 
his heavy foot he kicked the squaw hard in 
the side. But she, crooning over the baby, 
took time only to screw up her nose and stick 
out her tongue at her master, after which she 
gave Wescott a knowing smile and went 
on with her lullaby. 

ALICE PEIRCE SYLVESTER. 
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EJOICING over the fact that in his 
R declining years he has the power to 
think, write and study as he did in 
his youth, Theodore Hittell, pioneer lawyer, 
historian and philosopher, who has passed 
his eighty-third birthday in San Francisco, 
has no intention of leaving this world with- 
out further enriching it by valuable manu- 
scripts, the result of mature development 
and patient research. With the buoyancy 
of a man of forty he daily and systematic- 
ally goes about his work. 

Mr. Hittell has been a notable figure in 
the legal profession and has been designated 
“The Nestor of the Bar.” A student of 
men and affairs since boyhood, he has 
carried the ambition of his earlier days 
throughout manhood and old age. He is 
the author of “A History of California” 
in four volumes, to the writing of which 
he devoted twenty-five years. The crown- 
ing effort of his life will appear in “A His- 
tory of the Hawaiian Islands” composed of 
six volumes. This history represents ten 
years of labor and has been written in long 
hand without assistance. 

Distinctly individualistic is this sage, 
“stove-pipe” over his snow- 
cape 


who wears a 
white hair, and dons a long black 
coat, giving him the appearance of a ce- 
lebrity. For the past fifty years he has 
never changed his style of dress although 
the fashions of men have altered consid- 
erably during a half century. As he walks 
along the public thoroughfares, however, 
he attracts no attention, as he has an un- 
assuming gait and carries his hands clasped 
behind him. His eyes are cast downward, 
as indicating deep thought. He cares not 
for the multitude, though many are eager 
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INTERESTING 
WESTERNERS 


A Youthful and Useful Octogenarian 






to meet the distinguished lawyer who has 
won many of the most important cases 
decided in the California courts. 

Alone in a room in the basement of his 
three-story home, which is one of the land- 
marks in Turk street and which he has 
occupied for the past forty years, Mr. 
Hittell remains from eight o’clock in the 
morning until six o’clock in the evening, 
writing and pondering new historical 
treatises for students. During the time he is 
seated in his den he allows no one to inter- 
fere; not even the family cat dares enter 
the apartment but purrs to its master 
from the window sill. Entering his study 
one is immediately impressed by the num- 
ber of historical books, landscape paintings, 
trophies and relics which have been given 
to him by adventurers and discoverers of 
the early days. Between the ornaments 
are clippings of book reviews and_ press 
comments which he has been colleeting 
for fifty years. As the stranger crosses the 
threshold Mr. Hittell offers no salutation, 
not even does he rise from his arm-chair, 
but looks up at the visitor inquiringly as 
though to say “What brings you here?” 
His greeting is “You may sit down, pro- 
viding you do not take up too much time. 
If you want to know anything about my 
boyhood and the way in which J painted 
the picture of myself on the wall, I shall be 
proud to tell you. When I was a boy I was 
very fond of painting and I sat before a 
mirror for six hours and painted the pic- 
ture of myself on the canvas. For my por- 
trait I ground my own paints and mixed 
my own colors, and here it is. It was the 
happiest moment of my life when I looked 
upon the finished work.” 

































































PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


Theodore Hittell of San Francisco, pioneer lawyer, historian and philosopher, author of a four-volume 
“History of California.” At eighty-three Mr. Hittell is vigorously at work upon 
a “History of the Hawaiian Islands” in six yolumes 


Gathering antiques from foreign lands 
is Mr. Hittell’s hobby. He has a vast array 
of curios which savor of the strange odors 
of faraway countries. Enthusiastically 
he points to each specimen and _ gives 
graphic descriptions of their origin and use. 
He prides himself upon having shot a zebra 


and a bull of enormous dimensions which 
were captured in the tropics, and _ tells 
interesting stories of the days when the 
gold-seekers crossed the plains in oxen 
teams. A historical yoke now adorns his 
walls. If asked to sell a souvenir from the 
collection he replies that he would not 
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take $10,000 for these curios nor would he 
part with one. Not one of his treasures 
has ever been moved from this room nor 
taken from its place to be dusted. The room 
is kept under lock and key and no one is 
allowed to enter without permission. 

That Mr. Hittell is a lover of nature is 
shown by vases of flowers. To study the 
beautiful wild-flowers on the hills is one of 
his diversions. He travels over miles of 
poppy fields when the famous California 
flower is blooming bounteously and never 
returns without an armful of the choice 
golden blooms. When off on a long tramp 
he becomes absorbed in the study of na- 
ture, goes unattended, and does not even 
use a cane in climbing the steep hills. 
With reluctance he confides that he is un- 
able to climb very readily nowadays. He 
says: ‘“The seer and yellow of the autumn 
season is creeping on me but I can tramp 
ten miles without any ill effects. I love 
to be alone on these walks.” 

The veteran lawyer is fastidious in his 
diet and acquires a hearty appetite after 
his long tramps. He is an epicure and 
desires his menu changed daily. In the 
morning he eats a hearty meal, and the 
evening repast includes an_ eight-course 
dinner. Luncheon is eliminated. 

Mr. Hittell does not believe in the “new- 
fangled sciences,” as he terms them, but 
he does believe in the religion of truth. 
“Truth and nothing but the truth, and the 
laws of nature and man, are my only 
creeds. I believe every man is entitled to 
his own ideas and his own way of thinking 
and I do not wish any man to interfere 
with mine.” Of suffrage he says: “I am 
proud of the fact that I have lived to see 
women vote in California. I predicted 
suffrage in this state, have always given 
it my support, and was among the first to 
cast a ballot for the cause. The sex is 
equally divided as to mentality. I see a 
change in this municipality since the women 
have had the ballot.” PAULINE HEss. 
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A Pure Food “Bonanza” 


ROM the Middle West to the Pacific 
Coast is the “Western” that applies 
to Miss Arizona B. Wimple, who was born 
in Michigan, whose father was a Cali- 
fornia mining man with close friends in 
Arizona and Mexico and made his home at 
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the old Palace Hotel in the days between 
1875 and 85. ,He became so deeply at- 
tached to the far West that his only daugh- 
ter usually writes her name A. B. because 
the Arizona is bad enough, but followed 
by “Bonanza”—well, she sometimes aver: 
that her name is the only thing she cannot 
find it in her heart to forgive. 

Miss Wimple is interesting in more ways 
than one. To begin with, she is a young 
woman of winning charm and attractive- 
ness. She has beauty, culture, gracious 
manner, and she is a representative of one 
of the oldest of the Middle West colleges 
which opened up the opportunity of vo- 
cational training for girls, with the voca- 
tion of domestic science and applied eco- 
nomics emphasized—the State Agricul- 
tural College of Michigan. Here she was 
graduated in the regular course, and spe- 
cialized in the domestic science department, 
following this with work at the State Nor- 
mal School, intending to become a teacher 
in the new line which a few years ago 
struck the world of women with great 
favor. Miss Wimple also took special 
post-graduate work at the State Univer- 
sity at Ann Arbor, and when she came west, 
six years ago, to teach the Tacoma high 
school girls the branches of applied domes- 
tic science, she came with a splendid fund 
of enthusiasm and fitness for her work. 

The blood of the pioneer throbbed in her 
veins, and whatever she did had an effect 
and made others take notice. Teaching 
seemed too humdrum; she wanted to do 
the things herself, and soon, in company 
with another clever girl, a Drexel graduate, 
she was opening the first tea-room in the 
Northwest to be conducted along scientific 
lines. It was sucha success that the young 
women opened a similar tea-room in Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The state of Washington, through the 
efforts of the Federated clubs and the city 
of Tacoma, with the coéperation of the city 
officials, has given much attention to Pure 
Food laws and their enforcement, and the 
city’s record, to which her citizens point 
with pride, is that of the cleanest place, as 
regards food, in the Northwest. To dis- 
cover why this is true is to open another 
chapter in the career of Miss Wimple, who 
was appointed City Pure Food Inspector 
and Market Master by Mayor W. W. Sey- 
mour, at the request and on the endors€- 
ment of the women’s clubs, because cf er 





















































































PHOTOGRAPH BY WAYNE C. ALBEE 


Miss Arizona Bonanza Wimple, appointed by Governor Lister of Washington as Instructor in Home Economies, 
and Assistant State Bakery Inspector, an office created for her because of her notable work in the enforce- 


ment of Pure Food laws. 


efficiency and fitness for the position. It 
Was a strenuous position but Miss Wimple 
has the necessary qualities that go to make 
u pioneer, and the strict watch she has 
kept on the wilful violators of the food 
ordinances, the way she has followed up 
her leads, and the steady improvement 


Miss Wimple has served Tacoma as City Pure Food Inspector and Market Master 


she has wrought in this department of the 
city’s health work, have made her name 
one to command respect all over the state. 
In fact, so greatly is that name esteemed 
that the city of Tacoma has been obliged 
to yield this capable and attractive young 
official to the wider field of state endeavor, 
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since Miss Wimple has been appointed 
by Governor Lister to the position of In- 
structor in Home Economics, and Assist- 
ant State Bakery Inspector, a new position 
which the rapid development of this line of 
work created. She entered upon her duties 
last fall with unbounded enthusiasm. 

Some of the things accomplished for 
Tacoma during the period of eight months 
of her service in the city are: establishing 
a score-card system of marking dealers in 
food-stuffs and publishing the names with 
their rating; opening an office record of the 
work accomplished, keeping on file the name 
and location of every place under the 
supervision of the inspector, with notes 
on needed improvements and full particu- 
lars as to their ventilation, back door con- 
ditions, plumbing, waste disposal and pro- 
tection of food; an ordinance proposed by 
her and passed requiring all buildings to be 
inspected by the health department before 
licenses to deal in foods be granted; another 
ordinance providing that all employees in 
food supply houses and restaurants be able 
to show certificates of health. 

“The first thing to accomplish,” declares 
Miss Wimple, “is the education of the 
public to what pure food is and what they 
are entitled to demand of their dealers and 
of their city. When I say the public, I 
mean the women, for the buying and super- 
vising of food is the work of the women and 
they are surprisingly ignorant of many 
things they should know. It is education, 
thus far, rather than supervision, blazing 
the trail as it were, and my experience has 
taught me that public officials are often 
blamed when the conditions placed about 
them are such as to hamper their work 
beyond their power to remedy. I have a 
better opinion of men, now that I have 
worked side by side with them, than ever 
before.” 

In her new office Miss Wimple is again, 
and to an even greater extent, the trail- 
blazer. It is her first duty to prepare for 
the state department a model exhibit of 
foods for the state fair at North Yakima, 
which is the largest and most important 
annual event in the state and attracts 
thousands to the beautiful center of the 
irrigated and fruit-growing country. Then 
she will assist the smaller fairs in a similar 
manner, give lectures before clubs, and 
practical talks to the women and to civic 
organizations, on the purpose and aims of 
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the department, traveling about the st: 
in the interests of health and hygiene. 

“T always loved to go to fairs” declar 
Miss Wimple, who has gone cheerfull, 
through every place in Tacoma whe: 
food is prepared or sold and has accepted 
the unpleasant features of poking into un 
speakable corners without a murmur, eve: 
going where the special protection of 


the performance of her duty. “I never 
went to enough fairs in my life, and now 
to think that I shall help to run all the 
fairs in Washington, why I can’t imagine 
anything more fascinating.” So does thi 
new inspector of bakeries and food-stutis 
and instructor in the department of Home 
Economics of the state of Washington 
enter upon the work in which she has 
already made a name and a record. 
BERNICE E. NEWFLL. 
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A Man of Quiet Force 


EING president of the Seattle Chamber 

of Commerce, president of the Seatt! 
Clearing House Association, president of 
the Seattle Art Association, president of 
three diferent banks and _ vice-president 
and general manager of another: one, an 
honorary vice-president of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, and a 
director in forty or more industrial and 
commercial enterprises of various kinds, 
John Edward Chilberg, it may be assumed, 
is a fairly industrious young man. 

And yet he doesn’t appear to be very 
busy. He accomplishes much with little 
apparent effort. He has a remarkabl 
faculty of, reaching quick decisions and 
transacting business quietly. He is never 
ina hurry. Mr. Chilberg has been a dom 
inant spirit in the upbuilding of the city 
in which he has made his home, and it was 
his energy, more than any other factor, 
that induced the state of Washington to 
make an appropriation of $200,000 to be 
expended at the Panama-Pacific Interna 
tional Exposition and at the exposition to 
be held at San Diego. Mr. Chilberg was 
president of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex 
position, which was carried to such a suc 
cessful conclusion in 1909. 

When J. E. Chilberg, several years ago, 
announced to his friends that he was 
going to Central America to organize 








John Edward Chilberg, president of the Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Washington; a fairly industrious 
being also president of the Seattle Clearing House Association, 


according to Northwest standards, 


one, an honorary vice-president of the Pané 


or more industrial and commerci 


steamship line to operate vessels between 
South American ports and Seattle, his 
friends shook their heads. Chilberg was a 
noted athlete. Had it been a matter of 
bear-hunting, or swimming, or mountain- 
climbing, or something that required a 
cool head and physical strength and cour- 
age, they would have had more confidence. 


man, I 
seattle Art Association, presidenc of three different banks, vice-president and general manager of another 
Pacific International Exposition, and a director in forty 


al enterprises 


But promoting a steamship company— 
well, that was different; and besides, it 
was a long way from home, and Chilberg 
was only a kid—just twenty-eight years 
old. 

At San Francisco he took passage on the 
steamship Colima with 214 other persons, 
men, women and children. When off the 
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coast of Mexico, a “temporale,” or hurri- 
cane, sprang up. The ship was at the 
mercy of the wind; her deck-load of lumber 
was caught in the furious seas that swept 
the deck, and thrown about like so many 
long knives, cutting, grinding, piercing. 

Chilberg came to the surface half-choked 

with salt-water. After the vessel foundered 
he secured a perilous hold on a frail raft, 
with seven others, three of whom were 
swept from their refuge by the furious 
waves. When at last the seas subsided, the 
remaining, five, for twenty-one hours, wor- 
ried the raft toward the desert shores of 
Western Mexico. Of the 214 people on 
board the Colima, but thirty-one men 
were rescued, and of these, only one man 
was more than thirty years old. 
: Chilberg and his four companions limped 
along the deserted Mexican beach, for 
several days subsisting on shell fish and the 
food that was washed up from the sea, till 
they reached a native village that boasted 
a telegraph station. 

“Send me some money. I am leaving 
on the next steamer’ Chilberg wired his 
Seattle friends. Of course, they thought 
that he was leaving for Seattle, but in- 
stead he took the next south-bound vessel 
to Central America where he not only 
organized the steamship line but signed 
contracts for the delivery of three cargoes 
of freight. 

Chilberg’s success has been spectacular 
and rapid, but it has been due entirely to 
method and not to chance. He has never 
gambled on anything. 

Born of Swedish parents in Iowa in 1867, 
he came to Seattle when he was five years 
old. At sixteen he was setting type on the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. At twenty-two 
he was’ the owner and manager of the 
largest grocery store in Seattle, doing a 
business of $1000 a day, a business which 
he built up himself from a very small be- 
ginning. On June 6, 1889, Seattle was razed 
by fire, and Chilberg awoke to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that he was penniless. 

“How do you feel about it, Ed?” asked 
a friend who also had lost everything, as the 
pair gazed at the blackened, smoking ruins. 

“I’m sorry for you, old man” said Chil- 
berg sympathetically. “T we're a 
hard-hit community.”’ 

“What are you going to do?” came 
another question from the other Seattleite, 
broken in pocket and crushed in spirit. 


guess 
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“I’m going back into business this v¢ 
day” answered Chilberg, and forthwith | 
began to work his credit by wire and pri 
ently opened up a wholesale grocery bu 
ness. 

Then followed the organization of th 
Chilberg Steamship Company, and a litt 
later the news was flashed from the North 
that gold had been discovered in the Klo 
dike. At thirty Chilberg had opened up 
trade relations with Alaska and was carry 
ing mails on steamships operating betwec1 
Seattle and Juneau and other points on th 
coast of Alaska. 

In the spring of 1899 came the news of 
the discovery of gold at Nome on the 
bleak shores of Bering Sea. Chilberg wa: 
interested in ships operating on the Yukon. 
He sailed immediately for Juneau, crossc« 
the mountains, and as soon as the ice-fet- 
tered Yukon was free went down that 
stream in a Peterborough canoe—a_peril- 
ous journey of 600 miles. He took with 
him a bundle of Seattle newspapers con- 
taining news of the strike at Nome. At 
Dawson he gave these to a destitute miner 
who immediately sold them at $1 apicce. 
The distance from Dawson to Nome is 
1940 miles. A few days later, when th« 
stampede to the new strike began, it was 
the river steamers owned by Chilberg and 
his associates that carried the passengers, 
and every vessel was crowded to the limit. 

At Nome he became a miner as well as 
a merchant. He associated himself with 
Jafet Lindeberg and others in the Pioneer 
Mining Company, which is still one of the 
biggest placer-mining enterprises in the 
North, and of which, by the way, Chil- 
berg is still treasurer. He became interested 
in the Miocene Ditch Company, in a short 
railroad, and in a number of other ventures. 
Then he came back to Seattle. 

“You ought to have a bank here”’ said a 
friend at Nome one day a couple of years 
later. 

“T’ve been thinking of that very thing 
myself” answered Chilberg. Three days 
later the Miners and Merchants Bank, 
with a capitalization of $100,000 fully paid 
up, Was organized and doing business. 

“This business is growing so rapidly that 
there doesn’t appear to be room enough | 
accommodate the depositors”. complainc:| 
a director at a meeting of the board of th 
Scandinavian-American Bank in Seatt! 
one day. 
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Well, let’s see if we can’t arrange to put 
uy a building that will be big enough”’ said 
Chilberg. It took four years to induce the 
owner of the lot at the corner of Second 
enue and Cherry street to sell his hold- 
ings. Then the Century Building Com- 
pany was organized with Chilberg as presi- 
dent, and the Alaska Building, Seattle’s 
first cloud-cleaver, was erected. The build- 
ing cost $926,000. Every office in it was 
rented five months before the workmen 
were finished. The structure recently was 
sold to a Boston investor, but Chilberg’s 
bank, the Scandinavian-American, still re- 
tains commodious quarters on the ground 
floor. 

That Chilberg has a genius for organiza- 
tion was never better illustrated than 
when, a few years ago, he saved from ex- 
tinction the Alaska Club, an organization 
that had been formed in Seattle, and which 
had rented quarters on the top floor of the 
Alaska Building. The club membership 
had dwindled to four, and three of them 
were discussing a proposition to divide 
the furniture and other assets amongst 
themselves, when Chilberg who was the 
fourth member, dropped in. He reorgan- 
ized the club and put it on a sound business 
basis. Later it was merged with the Arctic 
Club, now one of the strongest institutions 
of the kind in Seattle. 

When the Lewis & Clark Exposition was 
held at Portland, the residents of Nome 
sent an exhibit, together with a fund of 
$s000. The man who brought this exhibit 
from the North asked Chilberg if he didn’t 
think the business people of Seattle should 
contribute to the cost of maintaining the 
exhibit. In two days Chilberg had raised 
$5000 for that purpose. Out of this ex- 
hibit grew the idea of the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition. When the idea took 
definite form, Chilberg made a trip through 
Alaska and was largely instrumental in 
obtaining for it the support of the North- 
erners. He was the presiding genius of the 
enterprise. Together with his associates 
he raised $600,000 in one day, and it was 
the first exposition to be opened on sched- 
uled time and, as regards the United States, 
to pay a dividend to the stockholders. 

In torr Chilberg organized the Alaska 
Bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
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merce which sent to Washington a delega- 
tion to lobby through Congress some legis- 
lative aid for that misgoverned territory. 
The results were a law granting the North- 
erners a territorial form of government 
and the appointment of the Alaska Railroad 
Commission. Acting upon the advice of 
this commission, President Wilson has just 
recommended to Congress that the gov- 
ernment build a railroad in the territory. 
A bill providing for an appropriation of 
$40,000,000 for this purpose is being dis- 
cussed before the United States Senate as 
this is written. 

Ever ready to give generously of his 
time or money to any public movement 
that involves the welfare of the community 
in which he lives, Chilberg is a dominant 
factor in Seattle’s progress. And strange 
as it may seem, he is one of the few success- 
ful men who has made very few enemies. 
The reason for this is that he never makes a 
statement that is not borne out by abso- 
lute facts, and he never indulges in verbose 
speeches. 

He is the delight of the newspaper inter- 
viewer because he says whatever he has to 
say—and that ends it. He is a man cf 
plain speech and direct thought. Unlike 
many men in public and business life, his 
speeches can be printed verbatim, for he 
speaks directly to the point, never rambles, 
and never uses an extra word. Without 
seeking it, he is extremely popular. 

As has been remarked, he is a busy and 
industrious young man. In addition to his 
public and business concerns, he has two 
sons, the eldest about fifteen years, and 
both of these sons have the love for adven- 
ture with which all healthy children are 
blessed. Mr. Chilberg, mindful, perhaps, 
of his experience of shipwreck, considers 
it a parental duty to teach children to 
swim, and if he had his own way about it, 
aquatic sports would be made a part of 
the public school curriculum. 

Several times his friends have tried to 
induce him to go into politics. They have 
sought to thrust upon him nominations for 
mayor, for governor, for United States 
senator, but the answer has been always the 
same: 

“I’m not a good politician.” 

J. J. UNDERWOOD. 
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The Stump-Pullers’ Defeat 


YEAR ago the legislature of the state 
4 of Washington passed an act author- 
izing the formation of agricultural 
development districts. These districts were 


to issue bonds, use the proceeds to clear and 
improve logged-off lands and turn this im- 


proved land over to settlers in small tracts, 
giving the settler twenty years in which to 
repay the cost of laud and clearing, the 
settler meanwhile paying interest one-half 
of one per cent higher than the rate paid by 
the district. 

In December King county, in which 
Seattle is located, held an election to deter- 
mine whether the county should constitute 
itself a development district under the 
terms of the law. The issue was defeated. 
Strong opposition developed. It was de- 
clared that the act was loosely drawn, that 
the district commissioners were given un- 
precedented powers, that they could issue 
bonds without first obtaining the consent 
of the voters and that they could apply the 
bond money in almost any manner they 
pleased. However, the real reason for the 
defeat of the district plan seems to have 
been the inclusion of Seattle. The city 
would have been called upon to bear the 
heaviest part of the burden for the improve- 
ment of the surrounding country. This 
result obviously was not the intention of 
the law’s framers. The land to be improved 
and the adjacent area whose value is in- 
creased by the improvements and by the 
consequent in flux of population, as a matter 
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of justice, should shoulder the bond load. 

The objection against the plenary powers 
conferred upon the unsalaried district com- 
missioners arises largely from the popular 
distrust of the professional politician. If 
politics is to enter into the management of 
the proposed districts, even the most string- 
ent checks and restrictions placed upon the 
actions of the commissioners will not assure 
an efficient, economical, honest administra- 
tion of the funds. If, on the contrary, poli- 
tics is kept out, if the voters have sense 
enough to place the affairs of the district 
in the hands of capable men of proven in- 
tegrity, narrow restrictions would only 
hamper them in pushing effective work. 

There are almost twenty million acres of 
undeveloped cut-over land on the Pacific 
Coast. The Washington law was a bold 
attack upon the problem of rendering this 
immense area productive. The defeat of 
the plan in Seattle should not discourage 
the advocates of the law. Perhaps this law 
can be strengthened by remedeling, but 
even in its present form it is a most useful 
tool if it is handled right. Its successful 
application does not depend upon the in- 
ternal structure of the act itself; rather, it 
depends chiefly upon the quality of the men 
elected to carry out its purpose. If the 
voters of a district are partisan, stupid and 
shortsighted enough to elect rogues or fools, 
no amount of tinkering with the law itself 
could insure its successful administration. 

In the stump-land as in all other prob- 
lems it is not, after ell, a question of more 
or better laws, but a question of the quality 
of the men who carry out the provisions of 
the statutes. 

The Southwestern Washington Develop- 
ment Association would do well to work i 
the organization of a small experimental 
district notwithstanding the plan’s detect 
in Seattle. 





The Pulse of the West 





Syncopated Finance 


OME eighteen years ago the violinist, 
S the trumpeter and the man who played 
the clarinet in a Los Angeles theater orches- 
tra organized a musical credit association, 
pooling their meager funds to make small 
loans to fellow musicians who pledged their 
instruments as security. By and by the 
artists widened the scope of their opera- 
tions, made building loans, bought lots, 
built houses on them and sold the improved 
property on monthly payments. Los An- 
geles grew, the demand for houses grew, the 
musical building-company grew, its profits 
grew. Its capital expanded to several mil- 
lions; it subdivided and built on large tracts, 
constructed sky-scrapers, invaded the busi- 
ness-property field, acquired expensive acre- 
age under the direction of its melodious or- 
ganizers. For years the Los Angeles In- 
vestment Company was pointed out as the 
Calumet & Hecla, the Bell Telephone of the 
Southwest. 

So long as the three conductors played 
the time-tried airs of conservative old- 
fashioned finance and obeyed the rules of 
commercial counterpoint, the audience 
pocketed reasonable dividends and was 
pleased. But the players could not with- 
stand the popular lure of financial ragtime. 
They essayed the promoter’s turkey-trot, 
tangoed the price of stock to dizzy heights. 
Early this winter the audience began to 
hiss. Now the corporate orchestra is con- 
ducted by unemotional leaders of the old 
school elected by the stockholders in Jan- 
uary of this year. The company’s stock 
has dropped from four dollars to one dollar 
a share. 

The creditors of the company, the owners 
of its notes, of contracts for houses are fully 
protected, according to the new directors. 
After taking care of all obligations, they 
say, the assets are sufficient to give the 
legitimately issued stock a fair valuation. 
The only losers will be those who purchased 
stock during the last few years at the arbi- 
trary prices established by the musical 
directors, and theirs will not be total losses. 
Viewed calmly, the commotion caused on 
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the Pacific Coast by the company’s difficul- 
ties was greater than the occasion war- 
ranted. Before and after the crash several 
scores of smaller stock-selling building 
companies, organized in imitation of the 
larger concern, died by financial strangula- 
tion without emitting a chirp that could be 
heard beyond the walls of the Los Angeles 
courthouse. Most of these concerns now 
slumber under the R. I. P. sign in the wild- 
cat cemetery. Los Angeles cleaned its 
financial pig-sty and put its house in order. 
The rest of the Pacific Coast was not at all 
affected by the upheaval. 

In these columns the enactment of the 
California Blue Sky law, sidetracked by the 
referendum with the assistance of the rag- 
time financiers, was consistently advocated; 
“investment” in stock based upon pros- 
pective subdivision profits has been per- 
sistently discouraged. 





Between the Hyena and Its Prey 


N the United States fifty thousand girls 


descend into the abyss every year. Few 
are able to climb the steep walls; those who 
stay below do not fear perdition. They 
live in hell while yet in the flesh. And 
around the pit there is constantly sneaking a 
slinking pack of human hyenas, system- 
atically hunting for its prey. 

To forestall the efforts of the brutish 
pack during the exposition year, Orin C. 
Baker, General Secretary of the National 
Travelers’ Aid Society, came to San Fran- 
cisco early in January at the invitation of 
the Women’s Board of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition and of the San 
Francisco Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The result of his visit was the 
organization of a permanent non-sectarian 
Travelers’ Aid Society whose special object 
will be the protection of women travelers 
— alone on trains and steamers. 

The San Francisco Y. W. C. + ., through 
its Travelers? Aid, has hows assisting 
helpless travelers of both sexes for twenty 
years. Its official representatives identified 
by conspicuous badges have been scanning 
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the faces of the incoming crowds day and 
night. In 1913 over fifteen thousand per- 
sons of forty-three nationalities asked these 
representatives for advice, guidance and 
protection. In hundreds of instances un- 
protected women and confused, inexpe- 
rienced men have been taken from the 
clutches of unscrupulous hotel runners and 
hack drivers, and not a few young girls 
have been rescued from the fangs of the 
hyenas. With the tremendously increased 
traffic during the next two years, however, 
the work’s burden will become too heavy 
for the shoulders of one organization. The 
new society, with its broader scope and en- 
larged staff of trained workers, needs all 
the support it can obtain from every source. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a ton of 
convictions. 


wae 
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is exhausted. This method of firing save 
both his eyesight, his shoulder and _ th 
enemy’s skin. Sometimes he varies thi 
proceedings by lying flat on his back behin. 
the earthworks, firing over them in th 
general direction of the adversary without 
exposing an inch of his precious craniun 
Only at ten paces, when the enemy’s hand 
are tied and his back is against the wall! 
does the Mexican rifle become really effec 
tive. After Villa’s great victory below 
Juarez more graves were found on_ th 
city’s execution ground than on the twenty 
mile battlefield. 
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The Life-Saving Mexican Shoulder 


HE war in Mexico has lasted more than 

three years; “battles” innumerable 
have been fought, scores of “‘armics” have 
been annihilated, wiped out, blown up, mas- 
sacred and wholly destroyed, according to 
the glowing reports of the commanders on 
cither side, but the supply of cannon food 
does not seem to have diminished appre- 
ciably. Its quantity seems to depend 
largely upon the regularity of the ghost’s 
monthly promenade. Compared with the 
endless list of engagements, skirmishes, 
fights and battles, the number of war wid- 
ows entitled to pensions—Mexican style— 
is astonishingly small. Never was there a 
war of equal duration in which more gun- 
powder went off with less harm to the op- 
posing forces. 

This, from a purely humanitarian stand- 
point very happy result, is due to the Mexi- 
can private’s sensitive shoulder. He hates 
to have his anatomy hurt by the recoil of the 
rifle. Therefore, when he goes into action 
he kneels down, rests the butt of the gun 
on the ground, inclines the muzzle at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, firmly seizes the 
barrel with the left hand and with the right 
works trigger and ejector until the magazine 


Crossing the Recognition Bridge 


HAT can the United States do to end 

the disturbance below the line? The 
occupation of Mexico by American troops 
in 1846 did not pacify that country. After 
the withdrawal of the invading forces chaos 
and brigandage continued for thirty years. 
Intervention in 1914 will bring no peace; 
Zapata will continue in business at the old 
stand the moment Uncle Sam’s foct is re- 
moved. Another Porfirio Diaz, backed 
morally and financially by the United 
States, is needed, a Diaz with liberal, demo- 
cratic ideals, yet able to use force ruthiessly. 
Waiting Micawber-like for a ‘“‘constitu- 
tionally elected” president to turn up re- 
sembles the practice of trying to hatch a 
setting of hard-boiled eggs beneath a broody 
hen. Sooner or later Washington will be 
obliged to recognize a de facto president not 
lifted to the office by the ballot, even though 
the country may have gone through the 
motions of a mock election. If Huerta must 
go, why prolong the agony? Carranza 
seems to be the man best fitted to seize his 
country by the throat and shake it into 
sanity. Why defer the recognition of the 
Constitutionalists as belligerents? No mat- 
ter how long he hesitates, in the end Presi- 
dent Wilson will be forced to cross the 
recognition bridge. Lind and Hale have 
been on the other side long enough to render 
a dozen reports upon which to base intelli- 
gent action. 














GENERAL “PANCHO” VILLA GENERAL VENUSTIANO CARRANZA 


Another Porfirio Diaz, backed morally and financially by the United States, is needed in distracted Mexico. Carranza 
seems to be the man best fitted to seize his country by the throat and shake it into sanity 











PHOTOGRAPHS BY AULTMAN & DORMAN, EL PASO 
Only at ten paces, when the enemy’s hands are tied and his back is against the wall, does the Mexican rifle become 
‘ : ren * er 
effective. After Villa’s great victory below Juarez more graves were found on the city’s 
execution ground than on the twenty-mile battlefield 
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British Columbia’s Leaky Sieve 


RITISH Columbians are loyal sons 

of Albion. To say that they are 
proud of the mother country is to put 
the case mildly. While they have the 
friendliest feelings for their cousins south 
and north of the line, while eventually their 
new railroads will be the connecting link 
between the American and the Alaskan 
steel highways, while their interests are our 
interests, they are and will stay British to 
the core. British Columbia is an integral 
loyal part of the great Empire that stretches 
around the globe, bound together by ties 
the stronger because they are based on 
sentiment, not compulsion. The sooner 
Americans on either side of the boundary 
recognize this fact and muzzle the scream- 
ing Eagle’s beak, the more cordial will be 
the relations between the cousins. 

However, British Columbia’s loyalty to 
England, and its position as the Western, 
Pacific link in the chain of empire, bring 
with them peculiar problems. The most 
pressing of these at present is the status of 
the East Indian laborer in Britain’s white 
colonies. Australia does not want the 
Hindus; in Natal they rose en masse to pro- 
test against the treatment meted out to 
them; they are growling in Transvaal; they 
are vainly knocking on New Zealand’s door, 
rejected despite the bond of the Union Jack. 

British Columbia has minimized Japanese 
and Chinese emigration. British Columbia 
was stemming the tide of Hindu immi- 
grants until Chief Justice Hunter last 
November by judicial decree declared null 
and void all measures taken to restrict the 
influx of co-subjects, of East Indian labor. 
Only the prompt action of Premier McBride 
stopped the breach through which the tur- 
baned tide threatened to flow. 

An order-in-council, issued in December, 
has prohibited the entry of a// artisans and 
laborers, white, yellow and brown, until 
April of this year. This action does not 
mean, though excessive unemployment was 
given as the reason, that British Columbia 
has built a Chinese wall around its labor 
market. Like the “ineligible-to-citizen- 








ship” clause in California’s anti-alien land 
act, British Columbia is only trying to 
moderate the sting of open discrimination 
in order to save the central government’ 
face. The order is a sieve designed to strain 
undesirable elements out of the immigra- 
tion stream. Jointly with California’s 
land-ownership legislation it is a temporary 
expedient for want of something better. 

Local land laws and leaky exclusion or- 
ders cannot permanently solve the problem 
created by Asiatic migration. It will be 
easier to solve the problem south of the line 
than in British Columbia. The hands of the 
United States are not tied by Asiatic pos- 
sessions or alliances; the United States has 
the clear legal right to exclude from its 
territory any class or race of immigrants 
whatever. No colonial strings are tied to 
this right. British Columbia, however, can- 
not exclude the subjects of the English king 
whatever their color or condition, according 
to the highest court of the province. It 
must look to London for relief. If it is 
granted, serious internal dissensions may 
arise in the empire. 

The American West is deeply concerned 
in the outcome of its neighbor’s Hindu 
problem. British Columbia’s complexion 
is of vital importance to the Pacific Coast, 
racially and economically. Furthermore, 
the United States has no right whatsoever 
to object even to the temporary exclusion 
of American artisans. 








Hetch Hetchy and the Nature Trust 


AID John Muir (see “My First Sum- 
mer in the Sierras’’), speaking of sheep- 
herders: “But from no point of view that I 
have found are such debased fellow beings 
a whit more natural than the glaring tail- 
ored tourists we saw that frightened the 
birds and squirrels. A great show they 
made winding single file through the solemn 
woods in gaudy attire scaring the wild 
creatures, and one might fancy that even 
the great pines would be disturbed and 
groan aghast.”’ 
John Muir loves neither sheepherders nor 
tourists. To judge from his utterances he 








































































Hetch Hetchy valley, in the Sierra Nevada mountains, where flood waters are to be stored for the use of the city 

of San Francisco. The original basin of this valley, as in the valley of the Yosemite, has long been filled with 

river sediment and the picturesjue lake, about three miles lonz, which itonce held has been transformed into a level 
expanse of meadow land 


























The artist has anticipated the San Francisco engineers and has restored the lake which once covered the floor of 

the Hetch Hetchy valley. The beauty of the valley appears enhanced when its towering cliffs are reflected in this 

icy mirror. Certainly, the roads to be built by the city, to make the valley accessible, should not work an injury 
to nature lovers 
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would, had he the power, exclude both nui 
sances from the National Parks. He would 
admit to the sacred precincts only a few of 
the elect, charging them to speak in whis- 
pers, to tread softly, to move not a pebble 
or a fallen leaf from its ordained place. 
Methinks that very few of the 
thousands who read Mr. Muir’s excellent 
books would gain admission to the holy re- 
treat were Mr. Muir to own the Sierras. 

H. G. Wells, the English novelist, pulls 
at the other end of the rope. The spectacle 
of majestic Niagara bored him. To his way 
of thinking no better employment could be 
found for the full volume of the great cata- 
ract than the generation of electric current. 
A waterfall that worketh not except to de- 
light the souls of a few fortunate beholders 
is to him a sociological casus belli, to be at- 
tacked at once by drill and dynamite. 
John Muir is the purple-robed high priest 
of the Nature aristocrats to whom the mere 
thought of utility is obnoxious; Wells pre- 
fers ultra-democratic service to exclusive 
estheticism. 

Between the two extremes the Raker Act 
confirming the rights of San Francisco to 
the utilization of the Hetch Hetchy valley 
in the Yosemite National Park, an act 
signed by the President December 18th, 
steers a middle course. It releases for broad 
public uses vast amounts of flood water 
which hitherto lifted the crest of the spring 
rises in the San Joaquin river, increasing 
the damage by inundation. Construction of 
the reservoir will submerge a large part of 
Hetch Hetchy’s floor, but it is an open 
question whether the artificial lake will 
seriously mar the valley’s scenic beauty. 
Hitherto the valley has been visited by a 
few dozen persons annually. Perhaps their 
feelings, should they ever return to the 
valley, will be outraged by the substitution 
of a lake for a few miles of river. Subse- 
quent visitors will never notice that Na- 
ture’s Hetch Hetchy face has a freckle 
which was not there before. 

Lest the hundred thousand Nature mo- 
nopolists w'19 petitioned against the Hetch 
Hetchy grant giin too exalted an opinion 
of their standiaz and importance, they are 
invited to read once more the judgment 
which their leader pronounced on the men 
and women who forty years ago rode a 
hundred hard miles on muleback to catch 
a glimpse of the Yosemite. 
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Real Wild-West Shows 
INGHAM, Utah’s copper center, is 


sixty feet wide and six miles long. 
It was in Bingham that Lopez, the man- 
killer, broke loose. No more fitting back 
ground could he have chosen for his bloody 
exploits. No film drama of spurious West 
ern complexion ever equaled the tense 
excitement, the vivid coloring, the rapid 
action of the man-hunt above and below 
the ground. In truth, the episode shows 
that the Wild West has not yet been 
wholly tamed, is not yet fully reconciled 
to the soporific monotony of the alfalfa 
patch and milking-stool. 


While Lopez was running amuck ii 
Utah, signal fires blazed on Beautiful 


Mountain in northern New Mexico, medi 
cine men in full regalia exhorted the war- 
painted bucks, the Army moved, New 
Jersey’s great and growing Navajo-blanket 
industry speeded its looms in response to 
the advertising. Real Indians were on a 
real warpath! Shades of Custer and Kit 
Carson! Was the West growing a new 
coat of twentieth-century wool? 

However, to calm the apprehensions of 
those whose friends and relatives have 
lately crossed the plains with maid, valet 
and manicure in steel-and-rosewood prairie- 
schooners, ket us assure them that not a 
tourist came within telephoto distance of 
these frontier scenes. The West is a big 
country. Its civilization is like beef ex- 
tract, highly concentrated. It has touched 
up the high spots; between them, on moun- 
tain and desert, in the deep forest primi- 
tive, passions will continue to express 
themselves in primitive form for a century 
tocome. But the average tourist can follow 
the sight-seeing trail for ten years without 
encountering other outlaws than those 
who drive taxis or carry finger bowls. 
Outside the moving-picture show it takes 
time, money and effort to reach the un- 
tamed remnants of the Far West. 





























\nother kind of wild west show. This photograph was taken by Carl Wallen, from an aeroplane high above the 
uildings of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, on January 4th. It shows the aviator, Beache »y, turning his biplane upside 
flown so that his name upon its top becomes visible to the spectators below him. These exhibitions, on spring-like 
January afternoons, are added to the enjoyment of the throngs who inspect the progress of the Exposition builders 
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other January joy in the wild and wooly West. This fifteen foot peacock, his body composed of 12,600 haif-open 
eam rosebuds, all of one size, variety and color, and his tail a spread of lilies of the valley and ferns, won the grand 
vallenge cup in the 25th annual Tournament of Roses at Pasadena on New Year’s Day. The floral plumage of this 
mderful winter fowl cost $1500, and could hardly be duplicated in New York at this season for less than $10,000 
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(Continued from page 314 


“Alaska should be 
developed as far as 
possible out of its 
own resources and 
revenues. There 
should be a federal 
budget of its own. 
The revenues and 
expenditures should 
be presented to Con- 
gress on a_ single 
sheet. The funds 
raised from its lands 
and fisheries, its 
furs, its forests and 
its mines should be 
used for the construction of its roads, rail- 
roads, telegraph and telephone lines, or 
for any other purpose which would make 
its resources more quickly available to the 
world. I believe it could be shown that 
Alaska is self-supporting today, or, what is 
more to the point, that by proper taxes 
and charges imposed upon those who are 
deriving large returns from their enterprise 
in the territory, such revenue could be de- 
rived as would support a large policy of 
expansion and improvement. I would con- 
struct the administrative machinery that 
would most surely lead to prompt and con- 
tinuous development of Alaska as a part 
of the United States upon a plane commen- 
surate with its possibilities industrially, 
agriculturally and socially. 

“Alaska should not be regarded as a mere 
storehouse of resources upon which the peo- 
pleof the States may draw. It has the poten- 
tialities of a state. And any policy adopted 
should look toward such an Alaska.” 

So far as lies within the power of Secre- 
tary Lane it is reasonably certain that the 
policy of development will be established 
for Alaska during the present year, and some 
results will be noticeable long before the 
trunk lines have been pushed to completion. 
He has already taken up the larger question, 
that of building railroads, through com- 
mittees of the Congress, and expressed him- 
self in this manner: 

“Whoever owns the railroads of a country 
determines very largely the future of that 
country, the character of its population, 
the kind of industries they will engage in, 
and ultimately the nature of the civiliza- 
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The governor’s mansion at Juneau 


tion they will enjoy. 
The policy of govern- 
mental ownership of 
railroads in Alaska 
seems to me to be 
the one that will most 
certainly make for 
its lasting welfare.” 

There seems to be 
little question that 
Secretary Lane will 
be supported in his 
policy by the Con- 
gress. In this regard 
Alaska is especially 
fortunate in having a 
former inhabitant as chairman of the com- 
mittee on territories. Senator Key Pittman, 
of Nevada, formerly resided in Alaska dur- 
ing the Klondike boom days, and he has a 
fine conception of the needs of the territory. 
After I had talked with Secretary Lane, I 
sought out Senator Pittman, and found him 
enthusiastic over Alaska and its future. 

“There are wonderful possibilities in 
Alaska,” he told me, ‘‘and I am of the firm 
opinion that we cannot hope to bring them 
to their highest development until we have 
begun the development of a government 
railroad system. At one of the recent com- 
mittee hearings on the railroad matter, I 
asked one of the prominent private opera- 
tors this question: ‘What would you do if 
you owned all of this territory?’ holding up 
a map of Alaska. Promptly he replied, 
‘Build railroads!’ Then I inquired if he, as 
an individual, would build railroads for 
Alaska as it is today, and he very posi- 
tively said, ‘No.’ So there is nothing else 
for the United States Government to do 
but to begin at once the development of 
that territory.” 

That is the spirit that seems to be moving 
official Washington, from President Wilson 
down. It seems that Secretary Lane has 
suggested a policy that meets with the 
approval of every well-informed official. 

“The largest body of unused land in the 
United States is neglected Alaska! 

“Tt is time that the United States either 
does something for Alaska or abandons it!” 
That is the decision of the Government 
and it is not likely that the United States 
purposes relinquishing title to the territory. 











LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 339) 


this land than it was in determining what 
amount of material of all kinds it will take to 
|puild homes for those people when they come, 
the amount of things they will use that are 
not raised on the land in this territory, and 
ihe amount of things that are not manu- 
factured in this territory, but will be shipped 
in—the commercial side of the proposition, 
in fact. 

An estimate might be given of the value 
of the irrigating machinery and_ equip- 
ments that would be used. Also of the farm 
implements of all kinds, and of many other 
things. But what’s the use? The thing 
to impress the reader with is that there is a 
wonderful work for the San Diego Exposi- 
tion to do. It is educational work and the 
promoters of the exposition believe that 
it is the education that hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are seeking. They want to 
know more than simply what sections of 
the West are producing alfalfa, what section 
oranges, and what section meat and hides. 

The result of the efforts of the builders 
of the San Diego Exposition will be that 
when any person from any other part of 
this country, or any other country, comes 
to San Diege with his mind filled with 
alfalfa, cattle, oranges or lemons, as the 
case may be, he can obtain all of the infor- 
mation there is to be obtained regarding 
any one of these things, and many more 
things, without going any further. 

That is one purpose of the exposition. 

There are many other phases to it, some 
of them are big, and not all of them are 
exploitive or demonstrative. Some are 
merely spectacular and attractive. 

One of the most attractive features, 
however, will, I am quite certain, turn out 
to be more utilitarian than attractive be- 
fore many years. 

The site of the exposition is in a park of 
fourteen hundred acres, which lies in the 
heart of the city of San Diego. This park 
was in a perfectly raw state, so to speak, 
when the exposition officials decided to 
hold the exposition there. They deter- 
nined to adorn it, and in order to do this 
properly it was found necessary to start a 
big nursery of plants, trees and shrubs of 
various kinds. This nursery was started 
in rg10, and today it is the largest nursery 
in the United States. Not only this, but it 


contains many thousands of specimens of 
rare and beautiful trees and plants that 
never have been seen or known in the United 
States before, and that will be seen for the 
first time, growing on the exposition 
grounds, by hundreds of thousands of people 
who prize just such things. The result will 
be the introduction into the United States 
of many varieties of ornamental plants 
that will, in time, change the very face of 
Nature in many spots. 

Because of this wonderful horticultural 
and floricultural display added to the pic- 
ture that will be presented by the novel and 
delightful architecture of the exposition 
buildings, the claim is made by the San 
Diego Exposition builders that this will be 
the most beautiful exposition ever held. 
And again, the San Diego Exposition will 
be educational in both its architecture and 
its adornment. 

Another phase of it that is intensely 
educational is its archaeological and ethno- 
logical sections. Collections from many of 
the greatest museums of the world will be 
shown, and besides these, field agents of 
the Smithsonian Institute, the museums of 
the various countries that will participate, 
the American Institute of Archaeology, and 
of the exposition itself, have been at work 
for many months in all parts of the world 
gathering exhibits to form parts of the one 
great exhibit to show the progress man has 
made in the arts and sciences; in commerce 
and transportation, and all the industries 
since primitive times. 

“The Darwinian theory aside, man was 
little higher in the intellectual scale than 
the ape until he took his hands off the 
ground and began to use them to fashion 
something he wanted in his daily life” says 
the great scientist who is at the head of this 
section of the San Diego Exposition. His 
brain began to grow when he began to use 
his hands, and this section of the exposition 
will endeavor to show what man has done - 
with his hands since his brain was put 
behind them. 

But the San Diego Exposition is going 
back into the past only to show more 
clearly what man can do in the future. 
There is no educational value in the things 
of the past more than this: to show what can 
be done by what has been done. 
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The Rejuvenation of San Fernando 


Continued from page 34 


in the San Fernando valley late in 1911 he 
bought three dollars’ worth of hay and felt 
relieved. The slate was clean; his last penny 
was gone; he could make a new start with- 
out bothering to open a set of books. 

With his team he helped build the lim- 
ousine boulevard. In spring he rented land, 
mostly young orchards whose owners gladly 
let him plant crops between the trees in 
return for cultivating the soil. He pro- 
duced, on part of his fields, twelve hundred 
tons of pumpkins. The first picking he sold 
for four and a quarter a ton and began 
pricing pianolas. Then the bottom dropped 
out of the pumpkin market. The price 
sagged, shrunk, vanished. Sherier did not 
harvest the last two hundred tons at all. 
And the seed potatoes he planted turned 
out to be cold-storage stock. Still, Sherier 
grinned cheerfully. 

Last year he cut thirty-three tons of oat 
and barley hay on ten acres. Grain hay was 
worth twenty dollars a ton. He had a large 
acreage in watermelons, pumpkins, toma- 
toes, potatoes and cantaloupes on rented 
ground. He is not hankering for other pas- 
tures. This January he finished a new 
eight-room house on twenty acres of his 
own for which he has agreed to pay five 
hundred an acre. He says he can support 
his tribe on the land and make it pay for 
itself. 

They say, though, that the San Fernando 
valley with its scented orange groves, its 
trolley cars, deckle-edge boulevards, with 
its deodars, roses and electroliers in front 
of the little de luxe ranches is not a poor 
man’s country. It isn’t, but a little money 
will go a long way. Ask Harrison. 

They sent him out from Chicago to a 
foot-hill sanatorium. Bending over a desk 
in the bank had not improved his health. 
He wasn’t very strong when Mrs. Harrison 
pitched their tent on five acres in the valley. 
Outdoor life brought strength and appetite, 
so much appetite that its appeasal became 
a problem. They decided on chickens. 
They have a thousand now, all the fresh 
eggs they want and an average of seventy- 
five dollars a month in cash. The ex-in- 


valid could easily take care of two thousand 
hens. He will, as soon as his means allow 
expansion of the business. 

B. R. Holloway is leading a double life 
in the San Fernando valley. Three days a 
week he whizzes over the West on fast 
trains, looking after express shipments. 
The other three days he follows Biddy’s 
trail from incubator to brooder and colony 
house. Holloway started his operations 
five years ago with a setting of five hundred 
pedigreed White Leghorn eggs. By careful 
breeding and selection he has built up a 
flock of two thousand birds which are pay- 
ing for five acres, a house and a complete 
poultry plant. Last year a thousand hens 
laid eggs that sold for thirty-three hundred 
dollars, according to his books. When the 
flock has grown to four thousand, Holloway 
is going to retire from the express business. 
He sees more money in the egg-and-broiler 
trade. 

Others have seen it, too. A systematic 
effort is being made to start the poultry 
industry in the San Fernando valley, close 
to the Los Angeles market, and to start it 
right. Half a dozen of the most successful 
poultrymen of Petaluma, headquarters of 
the omelette bird in the Far West, have 
been induced to build plants in the valley. 
Their experience, their methods and their 
advice have started so many others in the 
business that Holloway this spring had or- 
ders for thirty thousand —blue-blooded 
hatching eggs. 

San Fernando is at last coming into its 
own. Its bonanza ranches are disintegrat- 
ing; its dry parts will be moist this summer. 
Los Angeles, having for more than a cen- 
tury sucked the valley’s life-blood and 
waxed fat on the diet, is ready to reverse 
the process. San Fernando’s water kept 
Los Angeles young and green. Now a part 
of the aqueduct’s surplus flow is rejuvenat- 
ing hoary San Fernando, turning the gray 
patriarchal stubble of the barley fields into 
deep-green orchards. Linked by the silver 
thread of the aqueduct, the valley and the 
city are becoming one, integral parts of the 
Greater Los Angeles. 
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The present joint tour of Melba and Kubelik is 
acclaimed one of the greatest musical sensations of 
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recent years and it is a truly noteworthy event. 














But to hear these two famous artists is an everyday 








pleasure where there is a Victor or Victrola in the 
home. 
Melba and Kubelik are among the world’s greatest 
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singers and musicians who make records exclusively 
for the Victor. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly piay any Melba or Kubelik 
records you wish to hear. No more beautiful rendition of 
Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria’’ can be imagined than Victor 
Record 89073, sung by Melba with violin obbligato by 
Kubelik. 
Victors $10 to $100. Victrolas $15 to $200. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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THE MAN WHO WON 


Continut 


seemed not to intend to waste 
“Our sheep want water” 
“We've come to 


Surdick 
words in parley. 
he answered shortly. 
water them.” 

Carson’s retort was no less blunt. 
won’t water them here.” 

“Vou’re armed, I see”? Burdick returned. 
“So’s your boy, yonder. Are you going to 


“Vou 


be fools enough to us2 those guns?” 

“Not unless you’re fool enough to make 
us” Carson said evenly. “Then we might.” 

“Pshaw!” Burdick retorted, and swung 
down from his saddle, walking forward, 
his bridle-rein over his left arm, his right 
hand holding a pair of wire-nippers. He 
came straight to the feace, his eyes ignor- 
ing Carson entirely, and stooped. 

“Stop!” Carson ordered. “Touch that 
wire with that thing, and [Ill blow your 
hand off—I will, so help me God!” There 
was a note in his voice that Burdick had 
not heard in it before. It was not the voice 
of the quiet mild-mannered farmer that 
spoke, but the voice of the fighting man. 
Burdick stood erect, looking at him. 

“Man,” he cried, ‘“‘you’re insane! These 
heep must have water.” 

“Vou had no business bringing them here 
for it’? Carson answered stoutly. “Vou 
knew that this water had been fenced in. 
You know it’s ours, and that you have no 
more right to it. You could have taken 
your sheep somewhere else. Don’t touch 
that wire!” 

Burdick hesitated, trying swiftly to make 
up his mind. The hesitation was fateful. 
The leaders of the herd were already at the 
fence, crowding against it, eager for the 


th 


water, frightencd and excited, struggling 
about his feet and between his horse’s legs. 
In a moment the herd, driven from the rear, 
was packed solidly against the forward 
ranks, holding them in a squirming terri- 
Under the mighty pressure the 
fence strained. Then a wire snapped, and 
the sheep burst through—a dozen of them— 
to fall to the ground, kicking for a footing. 
Before they could rise, others were piled 
upon them; and still the pressure from the 
rear increased. 

“Bob!” Carson roared. ‘Shoot for that 
gap, to block it up!” His own gun blazed, 
again and again, half a dozen times, fast 


fied mass. 
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as he could pump cartridges from the maga- 
zine. Bob’s gun echoed. The break in 
the fence was choked with the slain and 
shattered carcasses. The living, some of 
them wounded and bleeding, fought madly 
backward against the imprisoning pressure; 
the mass parted, swerved and fell away. 
Burdick’s horse was plunging about in 
frenzy. 

“Dad!” Bob screamed. 
again! Lord Almighty—wait! 
there—Burcick! I saw him fall!’ 

They found Burdick lying §half-buried 
beneath the slaughtered sheep. Neither 
of them could say surely how it had hap- 
pened. Perhaps his rearing horse had 
thrown him to the ground; perhaps the 
struggling herd had borne him down; or 
perhaps he had fallen with his wound. His 
face was bruised and cut by the trampling 
of the sharp little hoofs; his clothing was 
blood-stained; low in his right side a ragged 
hole had been torn through clothing and 
flesh by a charge of shot, fired at close 
range into the tangle. So much they saw 
at a quick glance, then dragged the un- 
conscious body under the fence and back 
into the grove to safety. Whether he was 
living or dead they did not know. 

Men came running from the far side of 
the herd, vaulted the fence and knelt by 
the body, crowding the Carsons aside. It 
was Billy Fortune who took things in hand. 

“Wait!” he said. “Let me look! I’ve 
done this sort of thing before. Give me 
your knife, Squint, till I cut his shirt away. 
Get some water, Scotty, quick—get a hat- 
ful. My sinful soul, but ain’t he bleedin’! 
One of you fellows run to your camp and 
see if you can get some cotton or some clean 
rags to plug up the hole. He ain’t dead 
yet, or he wouldn’t keep on bleedin’ like 
this; but he sure is tore up.” 

After a quarter of an hour, when Billy’s 
first rough service had been rendered, they 
carried the body to the Carson camp and 
laid it upon a cot in one of the tents. 
Already Squint Wade, a fearless rider, had 
been sent flying to the nearest telephone, 
fifteen miles away, to summon a doctor. 
Until the doctor would come there was 
nothing to do but wait—nothing for anybody 
but Billy to do. Billy was the only on 
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“’'m no clam. But I’m 


for this Clam Chowder!” 


“I’m for it, strong. And I’m all the stronger for it. 

“The delicious broth makes me think I’m down at the shore 
again in July with the sea breeze blowing over the beach. 

“And the tender clams that are cut up in the broth, the bits 
of salt pork and the cubed potatoes and the tomatoes and all— 
O my! It makes me hungry just to think of it. Campbell’s is 
a real clam chowder!” 

You'll say so, too. Try it for dinner today. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 





21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Printanier 
ee Clam Chowder Mutton Broth Tomato 
Bouillon Consommé al Tail Tomato-Okra 
Celery Julienne Pe Vegetable 
Chicken Mock Turtle emai Pot Vermicelli-Tomato 





Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 


 Cimplill. Sours 
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of them all who kept his head. He sat 
beside Burdick’s cot, watching, counting 
the thin thread of pulse, bathing the sharp 
cuts on the bold strong face, doing his best 
to check the persistent ooze of blood from 


the more serious wound—and_ between 
whiles smoking many cigarettes. The 
others came and went, frightened and 


anxious; but Billy kept his place. 

Once he went to the door of the tent to 
stretch his tifed legs. Janet Carson stood 
outside, pale and wide-eyed, leaning wearily 
against a cottonwood trunk. At Billy’s 
appearance she started forward. 

‘How is he?” she breathed. 

“Who? Cass?” Billy said _ lightly. 
“Oh, he’s doin’ fine! Don’t you worry 
about him. He’ll be settin’ up for break- 
fast, pretty near. You can’t kill a tough 
one like him.” His tone sobered, though 
his manner was unchanged. “A careful 
man like him ought to know when it’s 
time to stop bleedin’, though. If I only 
had a little piece of ice—” 

She hurried away without a word, and 
Billy went back to his seat. She came 
again in a little while, carrying a burlap- 
wrapped burden that let fall a drip of water 
over her skirt. She laid it down within the 
tent. ‘‘Here’s some ice” she said. ‘My 
brother brought it yesterday.” 

“Well, Judas Priest!” Billy cried. “Now 
I can fix him!” While he worked, the girl 
lingered at the entrance. 

“Can you tell if it is serious?” she asked 
quietly. 

silly did his best to reassure her. “Did 
you ever amuse yourself with shootin’ 
turtles along the bank of the creek, back 
home? You know how they do. You put 
a hole right through the middle of ’em, and 
they'll act sort of funny about it for a little 
spell, and then theyll go on about their 
business. Cass Burdick is pretty near like 
that. He’s got a body on him like a tree- 
trunk. You’d have to chop him down with 
an axe before you couid finish him.” 

“Tt’s so terrible!” she said, but it seemed 
that the terror of it had not yet occurred 
to Billy. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry about it, if T was 
you. Cass won’t have no grudge about it, 
when it’s over. That’s the way he is. He’s 
a great lad for takin’ things the way they 
He’ll fight hard enough till he’s 
beat, and then he'll start thinkin’ about 
somethin’ else. There! I knew a chunk of 
ice would do it. It’s pretty near quit.” 


come. 


The Man Who Won: 


William R. Lighton 


Carson came up presently, on one of his 
many nervous visits. For a time he stood 
beside the cot, frowning down at the fac¢ 
of the wounded man. He spoke with a 
sort of angry irritation. 

“This wouldn’t have happened if you 
fellows hadn’t been idiotic enough to com: 
in broad daylight, so we couldn’t help sec 
ing you. Why didn’t you come in the 
middle of the night? You could have cut 
the fence then and got away with it. Why 
didn’t you do it that way?” 

Billy gave an amused chuckle. “When 
you get to know this chap better, you’l! 
know the answer to that. He ain’t one oi 
these night birds. The things he does 
ain’t all what you might call perfectly 
polite; but he don’t do ’em in the dark. 
He wanted you to know what was bein’ 
done and who was doin’ it. I was goin’ 
to cut the wire, myself; but when the time 
come he made me give him the nippers. 
He’s different from most men, that way.” 

Carson grunted. “And I suppose he’! 
come back, after a while, and try it again, 
will he?” 

“IT wouldn’t be surprised” said Billy, 
“unless you’d happen to make up your 
mind to take your fence down yoursell. 
He’s a stubborn man, Cass is.” 

Boughton’s party returned to camp in 
the early evening, and Steve Brainard came 
at once to the tent. He was as unperturbed 
as Billy. Like Billy, he looked upon this 
as an adventure rather than a catastrophe 

an incident that varied the monotony 
of the daily routine. When he arrived, 
Billy was eating supper from a daintily 
spread table that had been brought to the 
side of the cot. He grinned at Steve, half 
shame-faced,,over the edge of his eggshell 
coffee-cup. 

“Hello, Nurse!” Steve saluted him. 
“You're an awful pretty girl. Are you 
goin’ to let Cass make love to you, when he 
wakes up?” 

Billy glanced at the unconscious Burdick. 
“He’s goin’ to be one surprised man when 
he wakes up” he said. “I expect he’ll be 
some cross, too. The thing ain’t turned out 
a bit like he figured it would. That man 
Carson sure did show his claws; and that 
young kid of his is a spunky one too.” 

Steve did not inquire about details. 
“Squint and old Scott are out there lookin’ 
after the sheep” he said. “There’s a sight 
of ’em piled up there at the fence. I don’t 
reckon they’ll try any more.to water ’em 
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The Magic Flight of Thought 


GES. ago, Thor, the champion of 
the Scandinavian gods, invaded 
Jotunheim, the land of the giants, and 


was challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 


Thor matched Thialfi, the swiftest 
of mortals, against Hugi in a footrace. 
Thrice they swept over the course, 
but each time Thialfi was hopelessly 
defeated by Loki’s runner, 


Loki confessed to Thor afterward 
that he had deceived the god by 
enchantments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can ever 
equal his?” 


But the flight of thought is no longer 
a magic power of mythical beings, for 


the Bell Telephone has made it a 


common daily experience. 


Over the telephone, the spoken 
thought is transmitted instantly, direct- 
ly where we send it, outdistancing 
every other means for the carrying of 
messages. 


In the Bell System, the telephone 
lines reach throughout the country, 
and the thoughts of the people are 
carried with lightning speed in all 
directions, one mile, a hundred, or 
two thousand miles away. 


And because the Bell System so 
adequately serves the practical needs 
of the people, the magic of thought’s 
swift flight occurs 25,000,000 times 


every twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 
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One System 


Universal Servicz 
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422 The Man Who Won: 
here, will they? Scott said he was goin’ to 
try a night drive to Shaggy creek. The 
sheep are awful weak, though. They’ve 
been drove too hard. I wouldn’t wonder if 
he’d lose a thousand of ’em.” 

“IT wouldn’t wonder’ Billy returned. 
“Tt’ll be a good thing for the coyotes, 
though, won’t it?” He grinned again, 
whimsically, entirely light-hearted. “That’s 
one thing I like about this life: there’s 
nothin’ ever happens that don’t do some- 
body some good.” He turned toward the 
cot, suddenly sobered and alert. Burdick 
had stirred, with a deep-drawn sighing 
breath; his eyes opened, staring, startled, 
uncomprehending. Dusk was falling; the 
tent was filling with dim shadows under the 
cottonwoods. Burdick made a feeble effort 
to rise but Billy gently pressed him back. 
“Stay still!” he said. ‘You’re all right; but 
don’t you move.” So Burdick lay still, his 
benumbed wits struggling to understand. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. “What’s 
happened?” 

“Nothin? much” Billy said. “A sheep 
must have stepped on you, or somethin’. It’s 
stove you up some. It ain’t hardly worth 
mentionin’. You just keep still a while.” 

“No!” Burdick gasped, and tried to lift 
himself upon his elbow, but fell back into 
unconsciousness. 

Billy stripped back the covering from the 
wound. ‘Now look what he’s done!” he 
said. “Steve, help me a minute. Tear me 
off a piece of that white rag, yonder, and 
crack up some of that ice. My word, that 
man must have a barrelful of blood in him! 
He’s been losin’ it like a steer. If you.ain’t 
doin’ anything, Steve, bring up another 
bucket of water, and ask the women if 
they’ve got another old petticoat. There’s 
nothin’ left of this one but the hole at the 
top.” 

It was well past midnight when the 
doctor appeared. He had ridden hard over 
fifty miles of rough trail, but he went at his 
task at once. Billy Fortune helped him. 
This was no new thing to Billy. He asked 
no questions during the trying hour of 
probing and dressing the wound; then— 
“Well, Doc?” he inquired simply. “It looks 
to me a whole lot like the finish. Is it?” 
the doctor said. “It’s a 
good, safe, hundred-to-one bet, Billy. You 
did just the right thing; but that’s an awful 
hole. There’s no strength left in him. Yes, 
I guess the next thing will be a funeral.” 

Carson stood at the entrance of the tent. 


” 
“T guess so 


William R. Lighton 


He had overheard. He came forward into 
the lamplight, his face drawn and haggard. 
“Lord God!” he cried. “Is that so? Is 
there nothing more to be done? I'll bear 
any expense—anything!”’ 

“Tt’s all done now, but the waiting” the 
other returned. 

“We ought to get word to his folks, then, 
as quick as we can, oughtn’t we?” Carson 
asked. “Where are they? Do they live in 
this part of the country?” The question 
was addressed to Billy Fortune. 

“T don’t know,” Billy answered. “TI 
never heard of his havin’ any folks, any- 
where. He don’t talk about ’em. They 
ain’t in this country, any way. He gets 
letters, once in a while; but I don’t know 
where they come from. Mebbe we could 
find out somethin’ if we went through his 
clothes.” 

Burdick’s worn dusty range clothes lay 
in a tumbled heap upon the ground where 
they had been thrown when Billy and the 
doctor took them off. Without more ado, 
Billy began an investigation of the pockets, 
laying the contents upon the table. What 
he found did not help him much in his 
inquiry—Burdick’s pocket account-book; his 
knife, tobacco-pouch and book of cigarette 
papers; a letter or two from the Weismann 
office in Kansas City. Burdick’s coat had 
been tied across his saddle. Bob Carson 
had brought it in from the scene of the en- 
counter, where one of the men had found 
it, trampled and torn. In the breast pocket 
Billy Fortune found a photograph, where 
Burdick had thrust it on that last night at 
the ranch-house. He had a quick eye for a 
beautiful face, had Billy. He held the pic- 
ture to the light, studying it keenly. Upon 
the back of the card was an inscription: 
“To the man I love. Katherine.” 

“Well, gee whiz!” Billy murmured. 
“Ain’t he the sly rascal? Who'd ever have 
thought it of him?” He laid the photo- 
graph with the odds and ends on the table. 
“No,” he said aloud, “there’s nothin’ here 
that tells anything. His bosses may know, 
in Kansas City. I expect we ovght to wire 
them, any way, soon as somebody can get 
to a telephone.” 

“My son will go” Carson offered. “You 
write the message, the way you want it, 
while he’s saddling.”’ 

The doctor stretched his arms above his 
head, yawning. “It’s nearly four o’clock” 
he said. “I’m going to lie down here for a 
couple of hours, if you'll watch him, Billy. 
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Educators 
Everywhere 


are speaking out against the use of 
coffee and tea with growing children. 


In the young, susceptibility to 
harmful drugs—such as ‘“‘caffeine,”’ 
in coffee and tea, is more marked 
than in persons of mature years. 


And just as the adult coffee or 
tea drinker suffe-s from nerve irri- 
tability, heart disorder, digestive 
disturbances and other ills, so the 
child with its far more sensitive 
make-up often suffers a hurt which 
may show in deficiency of learn- 
ing ability or physical frailty — 
more noticeable to the teacher 
than to parents. 








The thing for parents to do is to keep coffee and tea out of the reach of our 
little citizens. The most unkind thing a mother can dois to place a cup of coffee 
before her child. ~— Dr. E. A. Peterson, Medical Director Public Schools, 
Cleveland, O. 


The symptoms produced by coffee-drinking can be observed in the arrested 
physical and mental development of children.—Dr. Otto Juettner, Sec. Cincinnati 
Polyclinic, Cincinnati, O. 

In the light of such testimony the parent who gives a child coffee 
or tea is taking grave chances of ruining the child’s health. 


Mothers, quick to remedy wrong health conditions, yet reluctant 
to deny childish pleasure its hot breakfast cup, now use 


POS TUM 


—a pure food-drink made of wheat. It is free from caffeine or any 
other drug, and children can drink it at every meal and grow strong 
and rosy. 
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Watch his pulse. If it changes, or if he 
rouses, waken me.” 

So Billy sat through the rest of the night 
in his place, expectant, his every sense keen, 
ready for instant action. Sometimes he 
smoked, thinking his own thoughts about 
the queer business of life and death. His 
philosophy was not a thing of time-honored 
precepts and conventions; it was of his own 
making, builded of the stuff of his own 
experience. Tonight, as his mind dwelt 
upon what had happened within the last 
few hours, and what was likely to happen 
within a few hours to come, he was adding 
to the structure. ‘‘We’re all foolish” —that 
was the sum of it—‘‘but the man that 
thinks he knows what it’s all about, he’s the 
foolishest.” 


At dawn the doctor stirred and sat up 
suddenly, to find Billy smiling at him. 
“He’s stayed just the way he was’ Billy 


“He’s certainly takin’ his time 
The doctor bent ovcr 


whispered. 

about it, ain’t he?” 

the cot. 
“Huh!” he 


commented. ‘He’s sleeping 


naturally. And there’s no fever worth 
talking about. I thought sure there would 
be by this time, if he was still alive. But 


there’s no explaining these wrought-iron 
constitutions. We'll just let him be as he 
is; it’s the best thing we can do.” 

The camp awoke. While breakfast 
preparing, some of the men came to the 
tent for a word of inquiry, then went away 
to their day’s work. At the Carsons’ table 
Billy Fortune fell asleep over his plate, 
starting awake guiltily. 


Vas 


The next instalment of “The Man W 


appear in the 


ho Won,” 


Antoinette DeCoursey Patterson 


“Shucks!” he said. “I’ve stayed up, 
sometimes, three nights hand-runnin’, play- 
in’ draw. I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me. I reckon nursin’ ain’t excitin’ 
enough.”” In a moment or two he was nod- 
ding again. Breakfast over, Mrs. Carson 
came to relieve him at his watch with the 
doctor, and he stretched upon the ground 
and slept profoundly. He came half awake 
in the still, hot noontime and lay blinking 
drowsily, loth to move. The doctor was 
gone. Janet and her mother were in the 
tent, talking softly. 

“He waked only once, for just a minute,” 
Mrs. Carson said, ‘“‘and went right back to 
sleep after I'd given him a drink. — Dr. 
Lloyd is coming back this afternoon, to stay 
until tomorrow. He says there’s sure to be 
fever tonight. But he says there’s a fight- 
ing chance, if he lives through the night.” 

“Oh, | hope so!” Janet breathed. “I 
hope so! Now go, mother. I'll stay till you 
come back. Tm not a bit afraid. I can 
waken Mr. Fortune if I need him.” 

When her mother was gone, Janet stepped 
softly to the cot and stooped above it, her 
hands clasped, her lips moving. For a few 
moments she moved restlessly about the 
tent on tiptoe; then she caught sight of 
Burdick’s possessions that Billy had thrown 
upon the table. She picked up the photo- 
graph and stood for a long time looking at 
it intently, then turned it over in her hand. 

“Oh!” she murmured. 

Billy stirred in his corner and sat up, rub- 
bing his eyes. With a quick movement 
Janet hid the photograph in her bosom. 
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THE GIFTS 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


Thy lovely roses, withered, lie at rest; 


No thought disturbs them, they have had their hour. 


Sut ah, thy kisses! 


something in my breast 


Endoweth them with resurrection power. 























First 
of all— 


you buy a jimmy pipe. Get 
one that chums-up with your 
spirit right off the bat, natural 
like. Then lay a dime against 
a tidy red tin of Prince Albert 
tobacco that’s all pleasing and 
fragrant and fresh. A match!— 
and you're off! 


P. A. can’t burn your tongue— 
can’t parch your throat! Just 
mellow and cheerful. Why, 
men, to open up the A. M. 
with some P. A. is like getting 
money from home in the first 
mau just punches a smile 
right into your system! 


Get under this:—Prince Albert is 
made by an exclusive patented 
process that cuts out bite and 
parch. P. A. has made it pos- 
sible for thousands of men to 
smoke a pipe who never could 
endure the tongue-sting brands. 
And realize: No other tobacco 
can be made like 
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R. J. Reynolds Tob, Co. |2 


the national joy smoke 


You can buy Prince Albert down in 
the village, on Broadway, anywhere, 
everywhere — afloat or ashore! In 
toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; 
also in handsome pound and half- 
pound humidors. You get it fresh 
and fragrant—the real P. A. flavor— 
wherever you drop in, because Prince 
Albert is the national pipe smoke and 
cigarette makin’s brand. 











a} 
“*P. A. makes a 
fellow feel so fine 
and dandy,’’ says 
Pap “‘that Idon’t 
care what the 
weather is so long 
as there is P. A.in 
the near vicinity, 
**Smoke P. A. red 
hot asifoldjimmy 
was an engine and 
she can't touch 
yourtongue, Goto 
it like sixtyand she 
is there good and 
true, like a high top 
thoroughbred.’’ 
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This is a typical Fresno county general farm. The stacked alfalfa indicates the vigorous growth of that 


succulent forage crop. The palms reveal the 


possibilities of tropical fruits. 


The small border 


trees are figs, On this California farm, the Kearney Ranch, may be found 
growing almost every fruit or plant indigenous to the county 


What Fresno County 


Raises’ Beside Raisins 


By Emerson Hott 


F a great violinist played upon but one string of 

his instrument his hearers might easily reach a 
conclusion either that the other strings were missing 
or that the artist did not know how to use them to 
bring out the full richness of his instrument. 

Because Fresno vineyards produce twice as many 
pounds of delicious raisins as does the original raisin 
center of the world—Spain—the world has come to 
think that Fresno county is one vast vineyard. 

It is high time that you and I brush up a bit on 
Fresno. Did you know that the five million dollars’ 
worth of raisins picked and packed each year in 
Fresno county represents but one-eighth the total 
of the products raised in that versatile county? 
Of course you didn’t. Neither did I until I 


got 


26 SUNSET Advertisements 


right down to brass tacks and studied the balance 
sheets. Deciduous and citrus fruits, valued at 
output, go forth each year from the Fresno or- 
chards. Two million dollars’ worth of alfalfa is cut 
from the fields. Two million dollars’ worth of dairy 
products and $3,000,000 worth of wines and brandy, 
and $3,000,000 worth of lumber and mill products 
are worth mentioning, aren’t they? And from the 
Coalinga fields they pump a round $10,000,00¢ 
worth of oil each year. 

Who said “Fresno and raisins”? were synonyms? 
Might just as well say “Fresno and oil’ are synony 
mous, or “Fresno and butter,” or ‘Fresno and 
olives.” 
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only 85 cents 
packages. ae 
Clean, 
healthful 
' WRIGLEY'S 


SPEARMINT 





is the only gum 
I buy any way!” 
“It brightens my 
teeth, stimulates 


saliva and_e aids 





digestion.”’ 
Be SURE it’s 
WRIGLEY’S. 


It’s the hospitality 
confection. It stays 
fresh until used. 
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after every meal 
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Development Section: 


Fresno County, California 





Peaches lead in the deciduous fruits marketed in Fresno county, California. 


It is no drawback, to be sure, to be known as the 
marketing and producing center of so distinctive 
and valuable a crop as raisin grapes but, on the 
other hand, it is a distinct disadvantage to Fresno 
county to be heralded o#/y as a raisin-grape vine- 
yard. 

Geographically the center of the state and the 
center of the vast San Joaquin valley, Fresno county 
is naturally looked upon as a sort of criterion for 
other sections of the great valley, partially because 
of location, partially because this county leads all 
others in the development and application of irri- 
gation, and partially because some of California’s 
most extensive and most important nurseries and 
experimental stations are located therein. What 
grows in Fresno is worth trying elsewhere. And 
what grows in Fresno! Let’s start off with alfalfa, 
for if alfalfa does not lead by itself, it comes mighty 
close to it when its attendant industries, the dairy 
and the stock ranch, are measured in; follow alfalfa 
with grapes, raisin, table and wine; deciduous 
fruits, the peach leading, and olives, figs, apricots, 
nectarines, prunes, plums, apples and nuts thrown 
in for good measure; citrus fruits, oranges, lemons 
and grapefruit; berries of all sorts; Turkish tobacco, 
poultry and live stock; hay and grain—we might go 
on enumerating until credulity were taxed. 

Recently a good farmer carried off the prize, in 
hot competition with a lot of his neighbors, for a 
single acre of alfalfa. What do you suppose he took 
from that acre? He cut the hay six times in the 
year and he brought the eleven tons and a half of 
alfalfa to the show to prove what an acre can do 
when given proper attention. He irrigated the acre 
twice each month during the growing season. 


There is no occasion for money 
loss from an adverse market, for the beneficent sun dries the fruit for future selling 


Speaking of irrigation—that is the secret of Fresno 
county’s success. Before water was poured out 
upon the sands you could have purchased any one 
of the nearly four million acres in the county for 
less than the price of a Stetson hat. But after they 
corraled the flood waters of the San Joaquin and 
the Kings rivers and filled the irrigation canals 
with their welcome and refreshing burden, and 
started pumps going in the wells that tapped the 
inexhaustible underground water supply, the prices 
climbed upward as improvement followed, until 
now it would take the entire stock of a professional 
hatter to buy some of the orange-groved acres in 
the foot-hills. Unimproved land may still be pur- 
chased for less than a New England farmer asks for 
his worn-out acres, but a Fresno developed “twenty” 
brings more than a quarter-section Iowa or Illinois 
corn farm, because the return on the investment 
even at that valuation is surer and greater. 

More than 400,000 acres are “under the ditch” 
or “under the pump” in Fresno county. Eight 
hundred miles of main irrigation ditches and almost 
fifteen hundred miles of laterals criss-cross thi 
county. Many farms have their independent irri 
gation systems, using pumps exclusively and pump 
ing from their own wells, for water is easily obtain 
able underground, and pumping is no problem 
all, what with cheap electrical power or cheap fuel 
oil for distillate engines. 

Development of Fresno county has been going 
on for a number of years. It has kept pace wit! 
the growth of population, and the population ha 
kept pace with the fastest growing sections o! 
California—but at that there is plenty of room for 
more. 
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NABISCO 
= Sugar Waters 


make an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. These bewitching 
dessert confections are made 
for the joyful occasion, the 
social gathering, the feast. 





ADORA—Another dessert 
confection invariably popular 
with the hostess. These little 
wafers are pleasing to look 
upon, entrancing to the taste, 
whether served with desserts 
or eaten as a confection. 





FESTINO—Their resem- 
blance to an actual almond is 
most attractive. FESTINO 
conceals beneath the most deli- 
cate of shells an enticing sweet- 
ened, almond-flavored filling. 

















ee CHOCOLATE TOKENS—A 
| Crores 4 dessert confection. An unusu- 
Pate: aon ally pleasing chocolate-covered 


sweet with a filling of creamy 
goodness. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Development Section: Fresno County, California 





Fresno county leads all California in development and application of irrigation. There are 800 miles of main 
irrigation canals and twice as many miles of lateral ditches in the county 


Fresno, the county seat, a city of thirty thousand, 
has long been known as one of California’s “big 
little” cities. It is the shipping center, naturally, 
of a vast rich territory surrounding and it is con- 
stantly evidencing vigorous growth in population, 
in manufacturing and in casting off the swaddling 
garments of the village and putting on the more 
expansive habiliments of the modern metropolis. 
But Fresno is not one whit prouder, more pro- 
gressive, more enterprising than are the smaller 
community centers in their limited circles of growth 
and endeavor. There are a dozen or more aggressive 
towns and cities in the county that are gathering 
population and force in like ratio with the county 
seat, modern lively little cities that are doing much 
toward the upbuilding of the county. 

There is Sanger, for instance, fourteen miles east 
of Fresno, a city of two thousand, surrounded by a 
diversified belt that produces oranges and lemons, 
alfalfa and cattle, lumber and grapes. 

Coalinga is a bully city of five thousand, down in 
the southwest corner, where the pumps bring up 
ten million dolkirs’ worth of oil each year to add to 
the coffers of county wealth. 

Selma, twenty-five hundred souls, is right in the 
center of the most highly developed section of the 
county, sending forth each year fortunes in peaches, 
raisins, apricots, figs and melons. 

Clovis ships more Malaga grapes than grow each 


year in the whole of Spain. Reedley specializes in 
olives. Kingsburg, on the southern border, packs 
Muscat grapes and peaches enough every year to 
supply a king’s army. 

Fowler, while in the midst of vineyards and or- 
chards, has a lot of surrounding territory where 
cattle fatten on rich alfalfa fields and dairy herds 
produce golden butter. Parlier produces and ships 
grapes, and so does Riverdale. Laton is a shipping 
center for hogs, alfalfa and dairy products. 
Kerman, sixteen miles west, is the center of a 
twenty-six thousand acre irrigation project where 
fruits, Malaga grapes and alfalfa surpass other 
crops in value. 

While identical crops are shipped from practically 
each of these thriving centers, each surpasses its 
neighbor in some specialty. 

We have said that water is responsible for Fresno’s 
greatest development. Water and sunshine and 
pure air and industrious people. What value might 
water and air and rich land be without that greatest 
of all elements—people unafraid of work! And to 
that same sort there is a standing invitation to 
visit Fresno county. A settler who honestly secks 
a home is welcome. He is also welcome to pass on 
if he fails to see Opportunity beckoning him from 
almost every angle. For one so blind will continu: 
the hunt long and fruitlessly before Fortune taps 
his shoulder again. 
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Johnson's 
Wood Dye 


In 17 shades—for the artis- 
tic coloring of wood — 
soft and hard. 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


A complete‘finish and 
polish for all wood— 
Hoors, woodwork 
and furniture. 
























Use the 
coupon for 

trial packages 
and FREE 
Instruction 


Book, 


“THE PROPER 
TREATMENT 
FOR FLOORS, 
WOODWORK 
AND 
FURNITURE” 


















PRESENT THIS COUPON TO YOUR DEALER IN PAINTS 























ss — 45c—Value FREE—45c 
on To Paint, Hardware or Drug Dealer: Furnish the 
‘‘The Wood Finishing bearer, free of all expense, with 
Authorities’’ 1—25c Instruction Book 





1—10c Bottle Johnson’s Wood Dye 
1—10c Can Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis, 
(Must be presented by an adult.) ‘ 





Racine, Wisconsin 
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DEVELOPMENT NOTES 

















The “Forty Mile Desert” Has Blossomed Under 

Hands of Reclamation Officials and Settlers 

Five million dollars have been invested to date 
by the United States Government in the Truckee- 
Carson Irrigation Project in western Nevada, the 
first project begun under the National Reclamation 
Act. The ultimate investment will approximate 
seven million dollars. 

This project takes water for irrigation from the 
combined supply of the Truckee and Carson rivers, 
with storage in the Lahontan reservoir now nearing 
completion. Four miles below this reservoir, which 
has a capacity of 290,000 acre feet, diversion is 
made by two main canals and a system of about 
500 miles of laterals designed to reach 150,000 acres. 
Watered directly from the Truckee Canal there 
will be 40,000 acres additional. 

The value of crops produced so far hovers around 
the half million dollar mark annually. Alfalfa, 
potatoes, onions, sugar-beets, a large variety of 
garden and truck products and some of the hardiest 
deciduous fruits are the staples most commonly 
grown. Twenty-five thousand bags of sugar were 
turned out during the 1913 campaign by the beet- 
sugar factory on the project. A government ex- 
periment station one mile south of Fallon is of 
material assistance in helping the settlers under- 
stand their problems. 

The territory thus being reclaimed was formerly 
known as the Forty Mile Desert, a desolate stretch 
of sage-brush and sand, the habitat of the lizard 
and coyote. It was one of the places most dreaded 
by the travelers of the old overland trail. After 
laboriously making their way across the continent, 
their goal almost at hand, many an animal and not 
a few emigrants miserably perished from thirst. 


Oregon Merchants After Valuable Alaska Trade 

Portland merchants are expecting a decided 
stimulus to trade when the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany establishes a direct steamship line between 
the Oregon metropolis and Southeastern Alaska, 
early this year. Seattle is accredited with ship- 
ments to this territory last year amounting to $12,- 
000,000 and it is estimated that the total purchases 
of the Alaska territory in question approximated 
$16,000,000. The regicn embraces all the island 
and coast territory of Alaska’s panhandle from the 
British Columbia line north to Skagway and Icy 
Straits. 

Portland merchants are also figuring on further 
broadening of trade lines by the installation of a 
direct line of steamships to Hawaii. 


Government Begins Work on Important 
Irrigation Project 


The first unit of 10,000 acres in the West Umatilla 
Extension Irrigation Project is now under con 
struction. Work began shortly after the opening 
of the new year, thus relieving the tension in labor 
circles and providing work for a small army of 
laborers. A federal appropriation of $700,000 is 
available for the construction work, which will be 
pushed straight through to completion by the gov- 
ernment. An expenditure of $90,000 per month is 
planned. 

The West Umatilla project calls for the irriga- 
tion of approximately 30,000 acres in Umatilla 
and Morrow counties, Oregon, and this vast acreage 
of sage-brush land will be made to blossom as garden 
and orchard land so soon as water is available. 
The project is one of the most important now under 
way in Oregon. 


Oregon Wizard Gets What He Goes After 

Tillman Rueter goes after grand prizes with the 
same confidence with which he attacks the dry 
sands of eastern Oregon with the expectation of a 
crop. There is no such word as “fail” in Mr. 
Rueter’s vocabulary. This summer he calmly 
asserted that he would go to Tulsa with products 
from his fields and return with the biggest thing 
the dry-farming congress had to offer in the prize 
line. He is home again with the prize which he 
went after. It is no new experience, however, for 
this Oregon dry-farming wizard. Four different 
dry-farming congresses have handed him the grand 
prize. Every state in the Union and nearly every 
province in Canada competed at the recent Tulsa 
show. 


Fontana, a New Southern California City 

Fontana is on the map to stay. Southern Cali- 
fornia is the birthplace of many a new and thriving 
town and Fontana is no exception. The opening 
of this townsite was an event of considerable im- 
portance in southern California. Fontana is the 
focus of some 17,000 acres of rich foot-hill lands, 
being rapidly developed into orange and olive groves 
and peach orchards. Many leading citizens of the 
state attended the opening of the townsite and in 
speeches took occasion to compliment A. B. Miller, 
president of the company, upon the fruition of 
his years of hard work in developing the Fontana 
region. 

A school-house of reénforced concrete, to cost 
$18,000, is now rising in the center of the new town. 
A Chamber of Commerce with some seventy-five 
active and enthusiastic members has been organized. 
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| ioe on the You have neglected to put on 


slippery curve Weed Chains. | | 
ahea You anxiously view the slippery 


3 curve ahead and have a mental 
AM picture of your car smashed against a rock. 


Why nurse anxiety and coax calamity—why take such | 
chances when you know : 


Weed Anti-skid Chains 
Absolutely Prevent Skidding 




















No other device has ever been 
invented that takes the place of 
Weed Chains. All kinds of “‘make- 
shifts’’ have been tried—useless 
and worthless all. The real value 
of Weed Chains has been proven 
so often and so satisfactorily 
during the last ten years that 
there is no room for argument. 


They are slipped on in a moment 
without a jack. They don’t in- 
jure tires even as much as one 
little slip or skid. They never 
fail in an emergency and take 
up hardly any space when 
notin use. Send for Book- 
let proving the efficiency, £ 
economy and necessity of , sz 
Weed Chains. 








\>- 
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Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


4 Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 4 


28 Moore Street - New York 


Manufactured for Canada by 
q Dominion Chain Co., Limited—Head Office: Shaughnessy Bldg., Montreal, Can. 
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desired. 


33 The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


ka Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


Street, San Francisco. 





British Columbia Homesteads 

Q. How much capital should a man have 
and what should he take in going to British 
Columbia? Is there any timbered land 
open for homesteading? What improve- 
ments have to be made? What time of the 
year is it best to go? How large are the 
homesteads? How far back from the 
settlements do they extend?—M. B., Mir- 
LERSBURG, OHIO. 

A. The amount of capital needed to es- 
tablish a home on_ British Columbia’s 
Crown Land depends almost entirely upon 
the personality and the character of the 
settler. Some men could start with $500 
and make the venture a success; there are 
impractical, inexperienced, dreamy vision- 
aries who could take $20,000 with them 
and yet fail to earn interest on the invest- 
ment. Still, we would advise no one to 
undertake the step unless the man was 
willing and able to undergo the hardships 
of frontier life for a few years and had an 
initial capital of two to three thousand 
dollars. Half that amount might answer, 
but we prefer to be on the safe side. His 
equipment would depend on the location. 
Emigrants’ possessions and live-stock are 
admitted duty free into British Columbia. 
Of course he would have to have some live- 
stock and farming implements, but the 
question whether this equipment should be 
purchased at the nearest outfit point to the 
land or whether it should be brought along 
from the old home depends largely upon 
the freight cost. Usually it would pay to 
take along the old farming implements and 
the most necessary household goods. 

No British Columbia timber land is open 
for preémption. Practically all the timber 
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& It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
e concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
= whether tourist or homeseeker. Its organization covers the entire West and the 
; service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
% eral service of the Bureau, will be published monthly in this department. Stamps 
4 should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 
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on Crown land is cut under licenses and on 
a royalty basis, the land remaining the 
property of the province. A large part of 
the agricultural land, though, is covered 
with a light stand of timber or brush. Land 
east of the Cascades containing milling 
timber averaging 5000 feet or more per 
acre is classed as timber land and with- 
drawn from entry. Any one, regardless of 
nationality, may buy Crown land up to 
640 acres, paying $10 per acre for land 
designated as first-class; second-class land 
is priced at $5. 

British Columbia has no homesteads. It 
sells agricultural land to actual settlers at 
one dollar an acre in quarter-sections. To 
obtain the benefit of this rate the settler 
must be a British subject or declare his 
intention of becoming naturalized; he must 
live on the land ten months in the year, 
though the Minister of Lands has been 
liberal in granting a six-month leave of 
absence to settlers, and he. must make, 
within two years, improvements to the 
amount of $2.50 an acre. The third year 
after entering the land he pays his first 
instalment of 25 cents an acre, the balance 
falling due at the same rate for three years. 
Thus, besides the recording fee of $2, no 
payment is necessary until two yéars after 
entry when the first instalment of $40 be- 
comes due. Two, three or four settlers may 
combine and make the improvement of 
$2.50 an acre on one of the four quarter- 
sections, receiving title to the entire section 
upon rnaking proof of the improvement. 

March and April are the best months to 
make a start. 

Though the largest part of British 
Columbia is still Crown land, settlement at 
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Bs when you buy roofing. BF P 
< The vital part is its waterproofing. You’ve got to know \ 7 


what it is made of if you want to be sure it will last. AN 
Coal-tar is simply a by-product—a hard coke-like substance, made 
temporarily pliable by adding creosote (dead) oil. That won’t do. California 
and Texas ‘‘asphalts’’ are the residue from petroleum oil—a hard black pitch 
left after the oils of value have been extracted for other purposes. 7Zese are not 4p 
permanent. Various other ‘“‘made’’ pitches soon go to pieces. 
All are subtitutes for za/ura/ asphalt; they lack life, and they don’t last. 


" Genasco 


' . THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT | 
vceady Ik NG 


\ 








has the vigorous resisting power of the natural oils of Trinidad 
Lake asphalt sealed in it. Genasco staves off rain, sun, 
wind, snow, heat, cold, and fire. It is the roofing for last- 
ing protection and real economy. 
reel Maas wocpuranh. sone etineoe comes erovente aeli-tnake. 


Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples, free. 


ae > The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 






= re Largest producers in the world of asphalt and ready roofing 
gy Philadelphia 
: New York San Francisco 





Chicago 
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and~keep your complexion 
always attfactive by using 


A Hinds 


’ HONEY ANO ALMOND 


Creal 


It is well to remember that this non- 
gfeasy cream has become a toilet 
hecessity in thousands of refined homes 
‘throughout the world.— Apply just 

‘ enough to moisten the skin, morning 
and night,—also on returning indoors. 
Follow other simple directions in the 
booklet, which will assure a fine, soft 
skin that will be clear, fresh and free 
from blemishes. We positively guar- 
antee Hinds Cream not to grow hair. 
It is pure and harmless. 






Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in_ bottles, 
50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do 
| not take a substitute; insist upon HINDS. 


Samples will be sent if you en- 
close 2c stamp to pay postage. 
A. S. HINDS 
287 West St., Portland, Maine 


This Soap is 
highly refined, 
delightfully fra- 
grant and beneficial, 
¢ postpaid. No samples. 


You should try 
HINDS Honey 
and Almond 
Cream SOAP. 
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present is restricted to the districts tray- 
ersed by the new railroads now nearing 
completion, the Canadian Northern, the 
Grand Trunk and the Pacific Great Fast- 


ern. Large tracts of agricultural land along 
these lines were, until two years ago, 


bought outright from the province by land 
dealers and colonizers, but this practice has 
been stopped by the government, which is 
now endeavoring to attract actual settlers. 
Settlements are springing up in the level 
valleys along the new lines and pretmp- 
tions may still be made very close to 
the tracks. 


The Redwood Country 


Q. Please send me information about 
the country north of San Francisco and 
west of the Coast Range as to the cost of 
land, rainfall, timber, topography and its 
advantages for raising beef cattle and hogs. 
—J. M. C., TRAVERSE Crty, Mic. 


A. The Coast Range north of San Fran- 
cisco fills the entire region between the Sac- 
ramento valley and the shore of the Pacific. 
Settlement, started sixty years ago, has 
been confined largely to the narrow, long 
valleys between the different chains of the 
Coast Range and to the narrow level strips 
found at intervals along the shore. Devel- 
opment has been retarded by the lack of 
railroad transportation in the northern half 
of the territory, a lack which is now being 
supplied. 

The climate is uniformly mild, cool and 
lacking in extremes along the coast. The 
rainfall on the north shore of San Francisco 
bay averages twenty inches; at Eureka, 
Humboldt county, the annual average rises 
to 45 inches. Along the coast side of the 
range is found the narrow belt of redwood 
forest, giving way on the higher elevations 
to pine, fir and oak. The summers are cool 
and the winters moist and mild, with snow 
only at intervals of years in the northern 
part and on the mountain peaks. 

The rich bottom lands, especially around 
Humboldt bay, are green every month in 
the year, bring high prices and, through the 
dairy cow, pay big interest on the valua- 
tions. Beef cattle are pastured on the 
mountains and on cut-over lands which 
may be bought in Mendocino and Hum- 
boldt counties at prices ranging from ten 
and fifteen dollars an acre upward. Hum- 
boldt markets 4000 head of fat steers 
annually; Mendocino goes in more lor 
sheep. 
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“ The art of Heppelwhite—the great 
creator of sweet serenities in furni- 
ture his dancing lines, his poetry of 
curve and balance, live now in sil- 
ver, and more delicately than ever 
before.” 

—The Old Gentleman, in “Chats About 


Silver,’’ our free Book sent upon request 
which tells about the reasons for silver shapes | 
and helps you to distinguish silver styles. i 


S not each word of our Old 

Gentleman justified in this 
Heppelwhite design, so classic- 
ally simple, so adapted to mod- 
est or great surroundings ? 


Reed & Barton have many such 
designs, beautiful and ornate, or 
exquisite in simplicity, costing 
much or little, but a// hinting the 
reason for that silver supremacy 
which makes Reed & Barton the 
leaders in their chosen field. 
Why not possess exclusive de- 
signs which are rare ? 





Reed & Barton’s activities touch 
gold work, bronze, silver plate 
and pewter forms beside. 


Offered by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 
Send for our free Book, ‘‘Chats About Silver’’— 


a treasury of silver information 


Reed & Barton | 


: Taunton, Massachusetts Lg 
WN Represented at (de yyy, 4 
, \ Fifth Avenue and 32d Street /4 7 
2, 4 Maiden Lane f 


; New York 
i, Boston Chicago 














San Francisco 
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Hands Tied? 


Do you want to get on— SUCCEED 
—earn more money? Is there a certain 
line of work you think you could do better 
in—if you only had the training? Ora 
certain kind of position you would like to 
hold—only you fear your “hands are tied’’? 

Don’t let your ambition die! Don’t think 
your hands are tied! 

Get out of the crowd of ordinary 
untrained men—whose each day’s work 
puts them no further ahead—for whom 
the future has no promise. 

Start your advancement now—mark the 
coupon with a cross opposite the occupa- 
tion you prefer, mail it today, and let the 
International Correspondence Schools give you 
full information on how they can help you to 
succeed as they have thousands of others—to 
become an expert in your chosen workin 
your spare time--at home—no matter where 
you live, or how little you earn—costs but post- 
age—you incur no obligation. 


~ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE CE SCHOOLS | 
Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 
without any obligation on my part, - 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 


Explain, 








Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architeetural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Saperintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plombing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 





Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automohile Ranning 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agricultcore French 
Chemist German 
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The Novice, the Cow and the Imperial Valley 


Q. I recently made a tour across ihe 
continent. I became acquainted with your 
splendid magazine and now am availing 
myself of the Service Bureau. I am 36, 
unmarried and hold a government position. 
From observation and experience I know a 
city man rarely saves on a salary. I have 
a small capital. I want it to work, want to 
work myself in the open as a matter of 
choice, not necessity. I am looking for 20, 
40 or 80 acres so that I will not have to 
employ help, my sister and myself doing 
the work. I am now seeking information 
about the Imperial valley: what do you 
think of the valley? Is alfalfa, dairy and 
hogs the best proposition for a novice? 
Is there a good safe return on your money 
in these? Where can I obtain a map and 
literature on this valley? Wherever I 
locate, would you advise me to lease with 
option to buy, or to buy outright in the 
beginning? Can you put me in touch with 
people who own and work farms in this or 
any other valley? What do you think of 


Planada for a small farm?—B. M. M., 
NEw YorkK CIty. 
A. Did you ever milk a cow? Can you 


tell a Holstein from a Poland-China? 
Ever run a mower or stack alfalfa ten hours 
a day in the broiling sun? Ever throw and 
tie a boar to inject a dose of hog-cholera 
serum? You want to think of these things 
as well as of the profits connected therewith 
before you give up a comfortable, secure 
government position. 

You are right when you say that a sal- 
aried city man rarely saves anything or 
gets very far, but you must also remember 
that the rewards of irrigation farming are 
based not on sunshine, soil and water but 
on the manner in which the combination 
is handled; on the energy, the muscular and 
mental effort mixed with these ingredients 
by the owner. We do not want to discour- 
age you, but we insist that you think 
clearly and long before cutting loose, that you 
realize fully that farming in the Imperial 
valley or anywhere else involves a very 
large amount of hard labor, that you and 
your sister must both be physically fit and 
have plenty of grit to get through the first 
two hard years without becoming 
couraged. 

You probably know that the Imperial 
valley’s greatest drawback is the pro- 


dis- 


longed though stone-dry summer heat. 
Still, 30,000 Americans stand it and more 
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EVINRUDE 


The Coming of the Evinrude Created a Better 
Summer for 25,000 People 


This detachablesportable rowboat motor, which attaches to any rowboat in less than 
one minute, has created new pleasures for lovers of water sports in all parts of the 
world. Its very simplicity has enabled not only women and children to use it, but 
has offered greater possibilities for a better vacation on any body of water. The 


Drives a rowboat 8 miles an 
hour—a canoe 12 


Weighs 50 pounds 
like a satchel 


carries 





ROW-BOAT-MOTOR === 


Adopted by Ten Governments 


and Theodore Roosevelt has purchased one for hisSouth 
American trip. Other prominent explorers and sports- 
men use them in all parts of the world. 

The great Evinrude plant has a capacity of over 200 
detachable rowboat motors per day. But even with 
this tremendous output we have been compelled, in the 
height of the season, to refuse orders, so great has been 
the popularity of “Evinruding”. Warehouses are main- 


Magneto on 1914 Models 


It was impossible to improve the basic construction of 
the Evinrude” therefore we added to it. One of the 
most striking additions which identify the 1914 models 
and contribute an epoch in gasoline motor construc- 


tion is the Built-In Reversible Magneto 
No batteries to carry, no danger of wet contact points, 


as rain, waves or even complete submersion will not 
affect it. 


tained in the principal cities of the world for the purpose 
of furthering “Evinrude” service; a feature never before 


‘ } Evinrude motors are on sale at Hardware and 
even attempted by any marine engine builder. 


Sporting goods dealers throughout the United States, 


Mlustrated Catalog Sent Free Upon Request 
Lest You Forget—Write for a Copy Today 


‘Evinrude Motor Co. 
305 M Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
SAN FRANCISCO—423 Market Street 
NEW YORK CITY—69 Cortland Street 
PORTLAND, ORE.—106 Fourth Street 
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You will get more genuine comfort 
out of Martha Washington Comfort 
Shoes than you have ever known be- 
fore. They relieve tired sensitive feet 
and make walking a positive pleasure. 





Martha Washington 
Comfort Shoes 


These shoes fit like a glove and feel 
as easy as a stocking. The elastic at 
the sides gives with every movement 
of the foot. No laces or buttons to 
bother with—you slip them on and 
off in a moment without trouble. 

Take No Substitutes— Dow tbe Defrauded. 
Unscrupulous dealers may try to sell you 
cheap, inferior imitations. Be sure and look 
for the Martha Washington name and the 
Mayer trade-mark stamped on the sole, and 
accept only the genuine, There is no other 
real comfort shoe. 

If your dealer cannot show you Martha 
Washington Shoes, write us for de- 


scriptive booklet and name of near- 
est store where you can buy them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO. 


MILWAUKEE 
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are coming every year. Alfalfa, the dairy 
cow and the hog are the most reliable 
sources of the valley’s income. The size 
of the returns, however, depends princi- 
pally on your experience and the quality of 
the work you put into the farm. By al 
means lease with option to buy in the be- 
ginning, or, still better, take a six months’ 
furlough and work in a dairy, unless you 


have been brought up on a farm. And do 
not rent or buy too much land. Forty 


acres will keep you and your sister more 
than merely busy.” Mr. Walter E. Packard, 
care of University Experiment Station, 
Meloland, Cal., can put you in touch with 
Imperial valley farmers and will no doubt 
gladly assist you in any way possible. His 
statements are absolutely reliable and based 
on long experience in the valley where he 
owns and cultivates land of his own. 

Planada is a tract in the San Joaquin 
valley supplied with irrigation water by 
pumps and is adapted to the production 
of a wide range of deciduous fruits. The 
San Joaquin valley likewise is becoming an 
important dairying region. 

We are causing several bulletins issued 
by the College of Agriculture, University 
of California, to be sent to you. 


Western Chickens, Wild and Tame 


Q. I would like to purchase about ten 
or twenty acres in California, Oregon or 
British Columbia for a poultry farm. I 
would want a place where land was not 
too high and if possible with a house on 
it, where’ there is a good market for eggs 
and broilers and where feed could be 
bought reasonably. I am very much 
interested in hunting, fishing and trapping 
and would like to locate where there is 
plenty of game. I have been in the poultry 
business all my life, raised fancy chickens 
and pigeons thirteen years. 

Is there a market for squabs out there? 
—D. L. P., St. PETER, MINN. 


A. As you probably know, 
in the poultry business is due to the 
quality commonly considered the main 
ingredient of genius—infinite capacity 
to take pains. On Western poultry 
farms constant attention to every detail 
of the business is even more necessary 
than in the Middle West where feed is 
cheaper. No corn, the great poultry food, 
to speak of is as yet grown in the Far West; 
wheat is the main diet of poultry and 
wheat is expensive. 1 


success 


Furthermore, {¢ 
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PANIC —disaster—dis- 
| figurement and all the 














4) tragedies of fire which sud- , yj i | 
| denly attack your home are |, ME, 4 ay: 
so easily averted by this |jguye” = 


pe 
; convenient and scientific fire » Yun # Bars eRe 


fighter and fire preventer. Ly | | 
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| 1 Rar» lta| tinguishers are the only one-quart fire ex- || 














na Py tinguishers included in the lists of approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the National 



































re ° ° 
4 Board of Fire Underwriters. 
4 ie : 
| Write for Full Information, PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, New York 
Alton, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland, Dayton, Denver, Detroit, 
Daluth, Honolulu, Jacksonville, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee New Orleans, Norfolk, Oklahoma City, 
j Philadelphia, Phoenix, Pittsburgh, Richmond, St Louis St Paul, Salt Lake City, San Antonio, York, Neb. 


Pacific Coast Distributors, Gorham Fire Apparatus Co , San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seaitle 
Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent, The Pyrene Co., 29A Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 
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Sweet Peas 


Z) a “Superb 


LY Spencers’ 
15-cent packet “% 3UR- 


For 25c 
PEE’S ORCHID, the most beauti- 


LY A¥S 
eh / . ful helio-mauve; one regular 
410-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) each 
of BrATRICE SPENCE R, deep pink; 
GEORGE HERBERT, rosy carmine; 

I C. W. BREADMORE, cream 
; STIRLING STE NT, best 
mon-orange; also one 

















we Ww il] 








rose; 
Sal 


glowing 
large packet (90 to 100 seeds) of THE 


BLEND OF SURPASS- 
INGLY SUPERB SPENCERS FOR 1914, 
which is absolutely unequaled. With 
each cx illee on we enclose our Leaflet 
onculture. Purch d separately, these 
pir euctats weed ook st 65 cents. 


Burpee’s Annual 


Known as the leading American seed catalog—this 
bright book of 182 pages for 19]4is better than ever 
before, Itis mailed free upon application. Write for 
it today and name Sunset MAGAZINE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


ABLAC 


ce Powper 
APPROACHING SPRING 


finds clear and beautiful the ie xion that has been fresh- 
ened and softened by LABLACHE 
It safeguards the skin from 
marring touch of winte r winds 
und from the fatigue 
of the waning social season. 
LABLACHE is the face 
powder unexcelled. 
Pure and harmless. 


New BurpeEE 





ase 































effects 


Refuse Substitutes 





- for a sample 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 32 
\ 125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 








Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


‘‘Satisfaction or money back’? 
Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT" is on buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


For well dressed 
comfort-lovers 
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Middle West produces poultry and eggs as 
a side line, produces them very cheaply 
by feeding waste grain, and the poultry- 
man in the Far West must meet the com- 
petition of the cheap prairie product. It 
can be done; it is being done on an ever 
larger scale by men who specialize in chick 
ens and get for their products the top price 
the best year-round egg and _ poultry 
market the country. But it takes 
patience, experience and unceasing vigilance 
to turn the trick. 

The portions of the West best answering 
your requirements are the Rogué, Umpqua 
and Willamette valleys in Oregon, the 
Puget Sound country of Washington and 
the southern part of Vancouver island in 
British Columbia. For poultry you do not 
expensive land; the brush land, 
cleared, the foot-hills the first 
three valleys, a few acres of well-drained 
land in the Puget Sound country and 
clearing on Vancouver island between 
Victoria and Nanaimo would answer your 
purpose. Portland, ‘Tacoma, Seattle, 
Spokane, Victoria and Vancouver, not to 
speak of the host of smaller towns, always 
pay high prices for fresh eggs and selected 
broilers. In all these regions your taste for 
hunting, fishing and trapping can be easily 
satisfied. It will be a long time before the 
West can supply the home demand for 
poultry, including squabs, and _ poultry 
products. 


of 


of 


need 


along of 


Small Incomes in the West 


Q. I have heard that the West is a good 
place to make money and I would like to 
know if it is also good for people who wish 
to retire and to live on a small income. 
About what rent would a small plain cot- 


tage in the suburbs of San Diego be? A 
house containing about five rooms. Can 
real estate be bought reasonably there? 


Or can you recommend some other location 
for any one not wishing to invest too much 
in a home? 


What safe investments are there to be 
had in southern California2—J. W., Cut- 
CAGO, ILL. 


A. Men of your type account largely for 
the surprising growth of California’s resi- 
dential cities. It is doubtful whether there 
anywhere in the world cities the size 
of Los Angeles or San Diego containing as 
large a proportion of retired business men 
living on moderate incomes. Families of 
this class have been flocking to California 
for twenty years in order to get away from 
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Clothes that we tailor to your individual measure 
are the product of brains, skilled workmanship and 
up-to-date ideas—they are the best you can get for 
$25 to $50 


Write for our Sprinj, style booklet 
and name of our. dealer in your town 







Largest tailors in the world of GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Buildin3, Chicago, U. S. A. 











40.7 2e-F 
DVPRIC. F&O 5 x es 
3 — __ ae % ae 
7~ 


“| Employees leaving Market St. 
entrance of our main plant at 
d| quitting time, converging with 
those from Van Buren St. entrance 
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Three generation 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano 


wd f? f charg ( 


FRICL NG = a 
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“VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 






























& 5 168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 











a 
Why Pay $17.50? 


The material and workmanship 
of this chair—Genuine, Select ,Quar- 
ter Sawn White Oak of rare quality- 
costs less than half of $17.50 at the fac- 
tory. Yet that is the price you would 
pay for it ata store. 


We Ship It Direct From Our 
Factory In Sections— 
You Set It Up and Save $8.55 


You pay only for materials, workmanship, and the 
usual small profit to manufacturer. We save you all 
other unnecessary expenses—dealer’s profit, jobber’s 
profit, traveling men’s salaries, high packing ex- 
penses~—and freight rates, etc.—almost 50%. 

And back of each piece is our guar ee~—if 
you are not satisfied a ny time within a 
full year you may ship it 


+ mtn back and weimmediate- 
ly refund your money, 
FURNITURE including 
freight. oe 
$8.95 


In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the 
care and skill of the old master cabinet makers— possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. Eight 
different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. Packed in 
compact crate—shipped at knock-down rates. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt crafts- 
manship in living, dining and bedroom furniture—in sections—at 30% 
to 60% price savings. Sent free—postpaid. Mail postal today. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 227 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 


Postal 
Ze) am Bali 
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the excessive cold of the Middle-Wester: 
winter, from the excessive humid heat of th 
prairie country’s summer. It is this class 
of new-comers which has caused the tre 
mendous, uninterrupted activity in_ the 
building of comfortable low-cost homes i 
California. 

In the suburbs of San Diego a modern 
five-room cottage on a forty-foot lot, a 
bungalow with running water, gas, electric 
light and street-car service in attractive 
neighborhoods can be rented for $25 a 
month, unfurnished. Cottages without 
hardwood floors, built-in bookcases, etc. 
can be rented for $15. For $300 to $500 
down and monthly payments of $35, in- 
cluding interest, scores of attractive bunga- 
lows costing, with the land, from $28co to 
$4000, can be bought or will be built to suit 
the taste of the buyer. Thousands of homes 
have been built and sold on these terms, 
homes that would cost from $35c0 to $5500 
in Chicago. For a thousand dollars any 
man can build a picturesque, simple Cali- 
fornia house of five rooms, including modern 
plumbing, bathroom, hot-water heater, gas 
and electric light, by building of upright 
boards and battens with an interior lining 
of beave-board or burlap. Two small air- 
tight wood-stoves will keep such a house 
comfortably warm in the coldest winter 
and in summer the porch will be the head- 
quarters. There is not a place in the coun- 
try where homes can be built at smaller 
expense and give more comfort than in 
California. These remarks apply to the 
entire coast country from north of San 
Francisco to San Diego. 

The safest investments to be had in 
southern California consist of seven per 
cent first mortgages on improved real es- 
tate. There is quite an amount of this 
paper to be had from the banks and from 
reputable dealers who will not advance 
on the property more than forty per cent 
of a conservative appraisal. In buying these 
mortgages the bank of the purchaser should 
be consulted. 


Cattle and Health 


Q. I intend to move West and would like 
information concerning land suitable for 
cattle raising. I have had experience along 
this line of work here in Iowa and I could 
invest six to eight thousand dollars. I have 
not decided upon the state to which I would 
like to go but have been thinking of Oregon. 
I must consider the climate, too, for | 
would want to find a climate which would 
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I SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


is granulated—dissolves immediately—molds quickly—makes 
four (4) pints of jelly and is guaranteed. The housewife who 
uses Knox Sparkling Gelatine soon gains an enviable reputation 








. for her table. She uses it for 
| Desserts Jellies Puddings 
| Ice Creams Sherbets Salads Candies | 
Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
Serve This Try This } 
New Ivory Jelly Orange Charlotte 


Soften 14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in !4 cup cold 


water and dissolve in 2 cup boiling water; add | cup sugar 
and, when dissolved, the juice of | lemon; strain, and, when 


Soften one envelope of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in !% 


cup cf cold milk 5 minutes; scald 3 cups of milk and 











dissolve in it *4 cup sugar and softened gelatine; strain, 
and when cold add a teaspoonful of vanilla and turn 
into a mold. Serve with currant or other jelly, with 
cream and sugar, or a boiled custard. When desired 
candied fruits or nuts may be added. The dish may 

b> flavored to suit the taste. 





cool, add | cup orange juice and pulp. When the jelly 
begins to form beat with a whisk until light, then add 
the whites of 3 eggs, beaten stiff, and beat together 
thoroughly. Turnintoa mold lined with ladyfingersand 
when serving,sprinkle with choppednuts. One pint of 
whipped cream may be used instead of the whites of 
the eggs, or it may be served with the Charlotte. 





Our Illustrated Book of Recipes FREE for your grocer’s 


name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
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CHARLES B.KNOX co. | |v 


WEIGHT ONE OUNCE 4 








PINT SAMPLE for 2c stamp and grocer’s name. 


15 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


NO 


GELA 


an 
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be favorable to one who has asthma. 
C. H. B., Waukon, Iowa. 
A. The lack of corn and the availability 
: of large areas of grazing land have made the 
Mothe r 5 mm business of raising cattle in the West quite 
a : =} different from the same line of business in 
Cy, F irs t 2 Iowa. Formerly the men and firms who 
OE : operated on a very large scale dominated 
Yan tay the Western ranges, but today the small 
OG man who does not depend exclusively upon 
Wr 


the open range to feed his stock is in the 
the 











ascendency, especially in western Oregon 
where the ancient notion that corn will not 
mature is being exploded. 

Eastern Oregon is at present a range- 
cattle country. The winter, especially on 
the higher elevations, is cold though com- 

= paratively short; the summer is hot and dry. 
4 : Oregon west of the Cascades has very mild 
aseline =| winters, with little snow and a good deal of 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. =) rain. The summer is ideal, warm, sunny, 
with little moisture in the air. Taking into 
consideration the asthma factor, the Umpqua 
or the Rogue River valleys in southwestern 
; Oregon would probably answer your re- 
soothing, softening to rough and : quirements. Land prices range from five 
dollars an acre for cut-over land upward in 
sore throat. these valleys, the National Forests give the 
We have just issued a new illus- eS small resident stockman the preference in 
trated booklet which describes the = allotting the summer range, and the Port- 
various “Vaseline” products and is land market is among the best in the 
their many uses. A copy free = country. 








nursery romp 
ends, as usual, with 
bumped heads, tears, and barked 


shins, then a tube of 


is invaluable 
“Vaseline” is best for all the little 
ills of all the family. Cleansing, 


irritated skin. Good for colds and 


Tevisas SPOnsETENT 
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while they last, to all who write. 


Chances for a ‘‘Poor’’ Man 


CHESEBROUGH (). What is, in your opinion, the best 
gia > Dohrn opening for a poor man with three to five 

eee thousand dollars who can adapt himself to 
circumstances? Your monthly is full of 
temptation in the ads.—E. C. W., Mar- 
sane ; SHALLTOWN, Iowa. 

A. In the first place, a man with three 
to five thoysand dollars is not considered 
poor in the West. There are many thou- 
sands of well-to-do people who started with 
considerably less capital. To judge from 
your letter-head you are an experienced 
bee-keeper. This branch of stockraising 
offers many chances in the mild climate of 
the West where alfalfa, sage, fruit and other 
blossoms provide a very long working sea- 
son for the colonies. There is room for more 
bees, either as a side-line or as the principal 
source of income, in almost every part of 
the West. San Diego is the banner honey 
county of California. There is abundant 
room for more hives in the alfalfa and fruit 
districts of the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys, in the Rogue river, the Umpqua 
and the Willamette valleys of Oregon. 


21 State St. New York 
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Quality Get the Q and E habit. 
Is It will fetch big returns 


Economy during Exposition year. 











More strangers will visit the Coast next 
year than in the last 20 or 30 years. 


There will be vast opportunity to sell 
homes, and Elegant Finish is a great sales- 
man. 


Q and EF, Varnishes—Interior, Exterior 


and Floor—are steam proof, hot - water 
proof, soap proof, heel proof, caster proof, 
sun-and-frost proof. 





They work easy; they stay new; they 
are moderate- -price. 


Write us for full particulars of these 


Remarkable Varnishes, and the very re- 
markable Q and EF Enamels. 


Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms: 


CALIFORNIA GLASS & PAINT CO., Los Angeles RASMUSSEN & CO., Portland 
JONES & DILLINGHAM, Spokane, Wash. WATERHOUSE & LESTER CO., 
C. G. CLINCH & CO., San Francisco Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 


The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company *=W4&* 
That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, = _— bas > 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILL. 
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Building State Highways as a Purely 
Business Proposition 

The California Highway Commission, according 
to Charles D. Blaney, one of its members, has at 
present under construction or ready lor contract 
more than twice the amount of highway than any 
other similar organization in the United States has 
had at one time. This excellent showing is due to 
the close applic ation of the Commission to the work 
in hand and to the codperation of many of the coun 
ties through which the highways will pass. 

From its very inception it was no ea y task the 
Commission faced—that of constructing approxi 
mately 1400 miles of well-built trunk lines and 1300 
miles of laterals on an appropriation of $18,000,000. 
It was clearly recognized that the best highway was 
that having a firm sub-grade with solid base, sur 
faced with heavy asphalt or asphaltic concrete. 
At the same time it was more clearly seen that a 
continuous highway of this type—costing $16,000 
a mile—was entirely out of the question in view of 
the inadequate appropriation. 

The Commission therefore approached its prob- 


lem with an eye to the future $8620 a mile was 
allowed for 1305 miles of the tem; on this stretch 


no sacrifice would be made cither of sub-grade or 
base from the $16,000-a-mile type, and the work 
performed would in this respect save future capital. 
Whenever additional funds were voted by the 
people, then the roads so built could be given a 
heavy covering and an ideal system would result. 
On the remaining laterals it was designed to use 
local materials and do only uch work as would meet 
with traffic requirements 

Che Commission estimates that it has saved the 
state $10,000,000 and that $28,000,000 worth of 
roads will be the result of the $18,000,000 invest 
ment. This economy has been effected by omitting 


construction of any part of the state highways 
within the limits of incorporated cities; by the 
counties providing new rights of way and building 
bridges wherever necessary; by paying cash for 
very large purchases, the discounts ranging from 
twenty-five to forty-five per cent, and, finally, by 
securing from the railroads of the state half rates 
on hauling materials and machinery used in con 
struction work. 

Realizing the great benefits that will accrue, the 
Commission is diligently pursuing its task in order 
that as many miles of the State Highway as possible 
may be « »mpleted before the Exposition year. 


\ 


Real Work Has Commenced on Pacific 
Highway Improvement 


In the presence of Governor West, Samuel Hill, 
Major Bowlby and others prominently identified 
with the good roads movement, construction work 
on the first link of the Pacific Highway was officially 
commenced, recently, in Jackson county, Oregon, 


marking the first real work on the whole proposed 
highway. With a shovel finished in gold and silver 
and appropriately inscribed for the occasion, Mr 
Hill upturned the first earth on this work, and grad 
ing operations are now in full swing on what will 
eventually be a splendid scenic boulevard con 
necting Oregon and California, 

Passing through the fruitful Rogue River coun 
try, this section of the road will rise by easy grade 
to the crest of the Siskiyous five thousand feet 
above sea level and proceed along the summit 
two miles before descending in a southerly dire« 
tion to California. Here a magnificent panorama 
unfolds itself to view. To the north, gleaming Mt. 
Pitt and the picturesque valleys of southern Oregon 
and to the south, the broad expanse of Siskiyou 
county with Mt. Shasta in all its glory looming in 
the distance. 

The present toll road making its way rough shod 
over the mountains, with many dangerous curves 
and, in places, with grades of twenty and thirty 
per cent, has hitherto proved a more or less effective 
bar to motor travel. The new stretch of hard-sur 
faced highway which it is expected will be com 
pleted by June 1, 1915, will climinate all danger 
points and reduce all grades to a maximum of six 
per cent, thereby not only greatly stimulating inter 
state touring but also making easily accessible a 
country of transcendent beauty. 


Club Active in Making Roads “Lost Proof” 


One of the 
extensive system of boulevards south of Tehachapi 
is the Automobile Club of Southern California. 
sclieving that an excellent roadbed is not the only 
factor conducive to the pleasure and comfort of the 
motorist but shat it is also essential that our high 
ways be made “lost proof” for the benefit of the 
stranger, this organization has, at an expense of 
over $50,000, “signed” nearly 10,000 miles of high 
ways. 

It further contemplates opening up the Owen 
River valley to automobile trafic, and as a pre 
liminary move a complete system of signs will be 
installed. This road, 368 miles in length, will linl 
Lake Tahoe to the southern portion of the stat 
and reduce by almost one-half the present distanct 
by way of San Francisco. It will also tap the tran 
continental Lincoln Highway at Big Pine and thu 
afford a short cut of considerable importance to 
southern California. 

The new route emerging from a farming country 
and “swinging into the immensities of the moun 
tains, glaciers and lava flows’’ is described as bein; 
one of the most remarkable in a remarkable state 

California has scarcely a commonplace mil 
from Siskiyou to San Diego, a rare offering for th 
thousands of motorists who will visit the state for 
the first time during the Exposition year 
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Five Bars and a Cross Tie — 
the Safety First Symbol 
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) Five thick, tough Goodrich rubber fingers— 


They dig down through: mud, slush and ooze; they clean and 
grip the road. They stop the skid before it starts. They give 
you lower-cost mileage because of the extra thickness rubber at 
the point of contact. 


Goodrich 23 Tires 


Best in the Long Run—Best in the Short Stop 


Don’t experiment. Don’t take chances. Look for the five bars and the cross-tie when 
you choose a non-skid tire. 


tead the reduced prices below. Better still, tear out this price list and hand it to your dealer. 


Don’t pay more than the prices named here for the accepted standard non-skid tires. 
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| Size Smooth Tread on Tread | Size 7 | Smooth Tread Safety Tread | 6 
30x3 | $11.70 | $12.65 || 34x 4% | $33.00 | $35.00 
8 30x 3% 15.75 17.00 35x 4% 34.00 36.05 


32x 3% 16.75 18.10 36x 4% 35.00 37.10 | 
33 x4 23.55 25.25 37x5 41.95 44.45 
34x4 24.35 26.05 38 x 5% 54.00 57.30 























Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires in stock or can get them for you 
from one of our branches or depots, 


£6 AKRON, O10 The B. F.Goodrich Company Prinspal Cites walk 








arc There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods i 
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“It’s an Indian Twin 
Two-Speeder’’ 


It is important to remember, when 
considering the purchase of a_ two- 
speed machine, that five years ago the 
two-speed device was introduced and ad- 
vocated by the 


SFndian Motocucle 


For five years the Indian Two-Speed Gear has 
been rolling up a great record of successful 
service. For five years it has been submitted 
to the severest test of all—actual use. 


The Indian Two-Speed Gear is not offered as 
a 1914 improvement but as a tried and true 
mechanical feature whose engineering prin- 
ciples are firmly established as standard prac- 
tise both at home and abroad. The Indian 
Two-Speed Model is the supreme type of 
motorcycle. Not only is it heavily endowed 
with the qualifications to conquer any road, 
regardless of surface conditions, but it further- 
more possesses the power to make a fast get- 
away from standstill, midway on tortuous 
grades, and gain speed every foot of the way 
to the top. With the two-speed gear the flex- 
ibility, suppleness and pulling power of the 
motor are increased to a marked degree. 
The quick pick-up and instant throttling 
down to a walking pace likewise are preddmi- 
nant two-speed features especially appre- 
ciated in congested traffic. 
The Indian Two-Speed Gear is a certainty 
and you should not be satisfied with anything 
less than a known and proven mechanical achieve- 
ment. Over 15,000 Indian Two-Speed Models 
now on the road. 

1914 Indians $200 to $325, f. o. b. factory 

Send for the 1914 Indian Catalog 


Ask Any Indian Dealer for a Demonstration 


Hendee Manufacturing Company 


Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
822 State Street Springfield, Mass. 


Branches and Service Stations: 


Chicago Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis 
Denver Atlanta Toronto Me'bourne 
San Francisco London 











A Summing Up and the Future 

Never was there as much evidence of a desiré 
build good permanent highways in the Pacific Co: 
country. Although California set the pace with | 
$18,000,000 bond issue for main trunk highways an: 
Oregon and Washington have begun = systemat 
highway improvement, the efforts of public welfatr 
promoters in individual districts have not met 
hearty a response heretofore as within the past fe 
months. 

Riverside county, California, in December 1 
dorsed a bond issue for $1,125,000 by almost { 


to one. San Bernardino county will soon vote on 
$1,750,000 bond issue. 

Sacramento county is making a preliminary sur 
vey for 150 miles of roads to cost: approximate! 


SOC ) ) 

Josephine county, Oregon, held a bond eclectic: 
on December th to raise $225,000, the large 
sum ever appropriated at any one time for 
highway improvement in that county. 


Lincoln county, Oregon, is raising $62,000 f 
good roads by a special levy, the largest sum ev« 
appropriated within that county, which is not ; 
yet largely developed. . 

Multnomah county, Oregon, is to expend cles 
to a million dollars in highway improvement unc: 
the direction of John B. Yeon, a Portland millics 
aire, who is giving his time to the public welfare 

Phe state of Washington has completed 255 milk 


I 


I 


I 


of hard-surfaced highways and expects to spend 


several million dollars during the coming year. 

British Columbia constructed over 700 milk 
highways during 1913.) From April 1, 191 
March 31, 1913, the provincial government ©) 
pended $4,766 
over $6,000,000 was available for work during the 
fiscal year just closing. 


Inland conditions are as indicative of good re 


sults. At Salt Lake City there is a movement on 
foot to establish an adequate system of highway 
for Salt Lake county’s needs. It is proposed t« 


raise at least $1,000,000 by bond issue, 

Phere is no doubt but that the satisfaction of 
those communities which have already builded 
wisely and well is having much to do with the pre 
ent activity on the part of others who have looked 
on while the preliminary work was being done and 
now wish that they had begun sooner. 


California, the United States, the Whole World 
At the Int¢rnational Road Congress held recently 
in London, England, a report was made on_ the 
number of motor vehicles in the world on July 1, 
1912. Necessarily such census figures are taken 
back farther than we wish for comparison’s sak« 
but it is well to have some tangible figures with 
which to work. We find that there were, on thi 
date mentioned, 1,161,911 motor vehicles in the 
entire world, of which the United States possessed 
628,185, or considerably more than one-half 
England, our nearest competitor, had 125,728; 
France was third with 89,185 and Germany fourth 
with 70,006. ; 
Coming a bit closer to home we find that Secre 
tary of State Jordan of California closed his book 
on Jenuary 31st’ with another record breaker 
California leading for a second year in purchase ol 
motor vehicles. Californians spent $46,908,0 
for new automobiles and auto trucks during 191 
Estimating the average car value at $1,500, thi 
state has expended for automobiles, since 1g0 
when registration of automobiles was first begun 
$182.8 x 
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) THE CAR OF THE 7 
ELECT | 
Society’s continued preference for the Rauch & Lang Electric has a y 
(2) special significance for those about to buy a new car. i 
t It means that, as in the past, the Rauch & Lang sets the fashion in the if 
\ vehicle world— ) 
x —that the new Straight Type, Top-Mounted Worm Drive affords a | 








remarkable simplicity of power transmission, maximum efficiency, and a 
wonderful silence of operation— 

—that in keeping wiih this ideal method of propulsion are all the super- 
qualities of design and master-construction implied by the name Rauch 
& Lang. 

It is the car of the elect—a car that means pride of ownership. 

Rauch & Lang agents in all principal cities will gladly demonstrate. 

Seating, Controlling, Braking and Top-Mounted Worm-Drive features are exclusive 


with Rauch & Lang cars, and, as we as the design of the car and other details of 
construction, are fully covered by United States patents pending and granted, 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY, 2235 W. 25TH STREET leyeland (| 


New York, 1800 Broadway ' Minneapolis, 1207 Harmon Place 
) BRANCHES j Kansas City, 3501 Main Street 
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Cleveland, Superior Avenue 
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Types of Control— 
Front, Rear 
and Selective Dual 


Select the position from 
which you desire to 
drive, according to the 
number of passengers. 
Controls and brakes 
are automatically inter- 

by merely turn- 
ing fons seat to natural 
position required by 
driving conditions. 
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A Royal 
Standard 


For 65 years Rauch & 
l ang have set the stand- 
ard in each successive 
vehicle era. Appoint- 

ment by royalty could 
not imply a greater re- 
gard for perfection than 
the leadership accorded 
the Rauch & Lang by 
the elect of America. 


SERIES TWO 
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Some Plain Truths 
About Tires 





















HE Firestone Economy of Most Miles 
per Dollar is a direct result of the Fire- 
stone method of building—from design 
to final test. 


The Firestone design prevents all abnormal strain- 
the quality and quantity of Firestone rubber will 
stand furious heat and terrific wear. 


The wrapped tread construction, the two-cure process, the open 
steam vulcanizing—are all principles vital to Firestone supremacy— 


Firestone economy. 


Economy of upkeep follows naturally the resilience of the Fire- 
stone rubber which, by absorbing little shocks and vibration, means 


long life to the car. 


An inspection of the cross-sections of a Firestone Tire shows 
that greater tread-toughness and greater tread-thickness are more 
they are fundamental Firestone facts—the 
Most Miles per Dollar 


than Firestone claims- 





vital reasons back of Firestone Service 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio All Large Cities 


*‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, Fire Apparatus 
Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, etc. 


SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 238 
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Why Glenn Curtiss chose the Jeffery Six 


Glenn Curtiss, of Hammondsport, N. Y., perhaps the greatest 
Light Engine Expert in the world, bought a Jeffery Six. 





He was one of the first to make inquiry about this remarkable 
car when the announcement was made. Then he took a demon- 
stration; and telegraphed to The Jeffery Company. Read the 
telegram below. 





The Jeffery Six is a duplicate of the wonderful Jeffery Four, except for size. The cylinders 
are cast in pairs. This car which sells at $2250 is in a great many ways as remarkable among 
Sixes as its smaller brother is among the Fours. We build it for those who will drive nothing 
but a Jeffery car, but who prefer a Six. It is light—actual scale weight, 3700 pounds with full 
equipment. We made it luxurious and beautiful without making it extravagant. We know 
that a better Six cannot be built. 


(he motor —3%4 x 5'4 —develops 48 horse power. The bearings are imported annular ball throughout. 
I ignition is Bosch Duplex and the starting and lighting system is the U. S. L. of course. Wheel base 
inches, and wheels 36 x 4'g —on enclose >d cars 37x 5—Rayfield carburetor, Warner autometer, 
eter, engine driven power tire pump Rothschild body with extra wide doors and low, deep seats, fu 
ting rear axle. This car is made, 5 passenger touring or two passenger roadster at $2250; six passenger 
| $2300; Sedan five passenger $3250 and limousine, at $3700. 


lhe Jeffery Four is the big sensation of the year. Dealers everywhere are negotiating for territory. No 
opportunity has ever been offered the trade. Here is the car the public has always wanted —never 
The Jeffery Four is the America’s first car of quality, comfort, beauty, reliability, power at a 

rate price. 





The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main clic and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


TT 
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Streamline Body — Latest Equipment 
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The Year’s Handsomest Car 


Now a Light Six-40 


Less Price—Less Weight—Less Operative Cost 
Than Any Comparable Four 


Now the 
Hudson engineers. 


A HUDSON Six-40, with seats for 4 to 7 


passengers, at a lower price than any Four in 


comes another innovation from 


its class. 

A Six which under-weighs all Fours of 
equal size and power, and which costs less to 
operate. 

It brings the Six within reach of thousands 
who heretofore bought Fours. 

Compare, for instance, with our best four- 
the HUDSON ‘37’ of last year. 
This new Six-40 weighs 500 pounds less. It 
Yet it is higher- 


cylinder 


consumes one-third less fuel. 
powered and larger. 
Compared with any other same-class Four 


the difference is as great or greater. 


The Secret is This 


This economy is mainly due to a small-bore, 
long-stroke motor, developed first in Europe. 
This new-type Six is there acclaimed as the 
coming type of car. 


Mr. Howard E. Coffin, our famous engineer, 


SUNSET Advertiseme 


nts are 


is first to adapt this new type to America. He 
is first to build a high-grade Six to sell under 
$2,000. 
more economical than Fours. 

This is the same Mr. Coffin who built the 
first high-grade Four to sell under $3,000. 
Then the first to sell under $2,000. Then the 
first quality Six—the HUDSON Six-54—to 
sell under $3,000. 


He is doing for Sixes what he did for Fours, 


He is first to make an American Six 


when all modest-price buyers got only two 


cylinders. 


Note What This Means 


A Six-40 for $1,750, f. 0. b. Detroit 
below any equal-class Four. With a weight 
of 2,980 pounds—from 15 to 30 per cent 
And a Six which 


consumes at least one-third less fuel. 


below comparable Fours. 


This in a car of the highest grade—a 
HUDSON car, designed by Howard E. 
Coffin. And almost identical in design and 
equipment with the handsomest car which came 


out this year—the new HUDSON Six-54. 
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7=——=UDSON Six lO —== 
A New Era in Sixes 


Now the Six, Which Held Every Other Advantage 


Excels the Four in Economy 











Four-cylinder cers have long been practi- 
cally unsalable at a price which could buy a 
cood Six. This despite the extra weight and 
extra fuel cost. 

There are now 37 makers who build Sixes 
for best, and 14 of them now build Sixes 
exclusively. 

As fast as prices come down the Six captures 
the field. Last year’s HUDSON Six-54, 
which made a new price for quality Sixes, be- 
came the most popular Six in the world. It 
made our year’s sales exceed $11,000,000. 

This is because the Six alone offers contin- 
uous power. ‘They run slow or fast, and up 
most grades, without changing from high gear. 
And they ride like constant coasting. 

Now prire is in favor of the Six—weight in 
its favor—fuel cost in its favor. Tens of thou- 
sands, to whom Sixes were barred, will find all 


that they seek now in this HUDSON Six-40. 


A Distinguished Car 


This car is the latest Hudson Six-54, simply 
made smaller and lighter. It has the same 
streamline body, same finish and upholstery, 
same new features, practically the same equip- 
ment. 

If you have seen that new car you know it 
to be the handsomest car of the year. 

This new-style body follows European 
vogue. And Europe always sets the body 
fashions. The angle at the dash is abandoned. 

The gasoline tank is in the dash. The extra 
tires are carried ahead of the front door. All 
hinges are concealed. ‘The Speedometer gear 
is concealed. ‘There are two extra disappear- 
ing seats in the tonneau. 
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There is the “One-Man’ Pantasote top 
with quick-adjusting side curtains enveloped in 
it. There is hand-buffed leather upholstering. 
There are dimming searchlights, an electric 
horn. 

There is the patent Delco system of electric 
starting and lighting. All instruments and 
gauges are within reach of the driver. 

Up to six months ago, there was no car at 
any price so handsome and so well-equipped. 
None offered so many attractions. 


Go See It Now 


Hudson dealers everywhere now have this 
Six-40 on show. Also the new HUDSON 
Six-54, with 135-inch wheelbase, for $500 


* more. 


Go see this new ideal in beauty. See the 
many new ideas in equipment. ‘Then ride iu 
the car, and know the luxury of motion which 
the Six affords. 

We have never built a car so popular— 
never in our history have had so many advance 
orders. Go see why this is so. 

Howard E. Coffin’s 55-page book, analyz- 
ing the motor car situation, will be sent free on 


request. 





The Cabriolet, a new type roadster, completely 
enclosed for winter. The top and side windows 
are quickly put down, leaving an open roadster. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, sitacr MetieAn 




















THE 


GOCYCLE 


has won its great popularity 
because it is so practical and 
pleasing. 

It largely takes the place of 
roller skates, coaster wagons, 
tricycles, etc. for boys and girls. 
It is simple, strong and durable. 
Its instant success has_ been 
phenomenal. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are now in use. 

Dealers everywhere are stocking them. 
Premium users, such as newspapers, bakers, 
clothing merchants, shoe dealers and many 
other lines find this the very best thing going 
with which to interest children 
and through them their parents. 
Every one sold or given remains 
a constant advertisement. 





We give exclusive rights. 
Sample postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
Write me for wholesale prices. 


G. W. SKILLING, Western Agent 
Albany Block, Oakland, Calif. 
The Gocycle is made only by the J. W. 


Hance Foundry Co., Westerville, Ohio. 
Dep't G 


























The Autoglas 


[Patented May 2, 1911) 








| This mfortable goggle and efficient eye protector made 
| Witt 1 at the center, it is neat and inconspicuous, contour 
| of th Is absolutely unchstructed vision, 

] May 


1 from any optic an, motor s ipply house or sporting goods i| 
lealer hasn't them, write us, | 





| Over 25,000 now in use } 
| F. A. HARDY & CO., Department Z Chicago, Ill, 




















‘HILDEBRANDT BAITS ‘ino ev 

LAND ‘EM 

The choice of experienced anglers. A small outfit, interchangeable, 

mare y fresh water game fish. ‘‘Standard,”* * Eli,"’ “‘Idaho"* 

ricke pper, br es suitable 

for bright or dull da Ball reversible. 

FREE NEW 1914 CATALOG 

Actual sized illustrations, new flies, spinners, rods, lines, etc. 2c stamp 
rings it 

JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT (0., 1812 High St., Logansport, Ind, U. S.A. 














Larvest Builders of 
Yele Motors in the 
i. Over 1000 


*SPonsible des 


H.R with Complete $ 
Outfit ready to install 

ALSO 44 t) 36H. P, 
Gesrnutas ig responsible concern, Write for 
chain sells one you all about these high grade 
motors and how 


GRAY MOTOR CO.., 2108 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 














they are made 
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Automobiles and Good Roads 
(Continued from page 450) 


Scenic Boulevard Delights Los Angeles 
Automobilists 

A magnificent scenic boulevard scaling Mt. Holly- 
wood and making Griffith Park with its three thou- 
sand acres of wild mountain scenery accessible to 
automobilists will be completed by the Los Angeles 
Park Commission in June. This highway is held 
to be unique among those of the world in that, in 
spite of the rugged character of the country it 
traverses, it lies wholly within the corporate limits 
ol a great city. 

Its accessibility, together with the charming 
vistas afforded en route, will serve to make this 
boulevard a very popular one with visitors. From 
the heights, looking southward, one beholds Los 
Angeles itself resplendent in the sun, and then, 
beyond the outlying suburban districts, the broad 
sweep of the Pacific. On the other side, the San 
Fernando valley stretches away into the haze, the 
Santa Monica and San Francisquito ranges filling 
the distance. 

lor the greater part of its fifteen miles the road- 
bed consists of decomposed granite which will be 
surfaced with crushed rock and oil. The grades 
are easy; nowhere is the road narrower than twenty- 
five feet, while at the turns it broadens to fifty. 
Beauty, rather than utility, has been the watch- 
word in construction. Wherever the course threat- 
ened to impair the natural attractiveness of the 
mountain, the road has swerved aside. The cost has 
been exceedingly low, averaging but $3,500 a mile. 


| Realizing the Benefits of Money Well Spent 

The citizens of San Joaquin county, California, 
are felicitating themselves upon the advertising they 
are obtaining from their splendid system of good 
highways. Attention has been directed to the high- 
vays of San Joaquin by motoring periodicals all 
over the country. 

San Joaquin was the first of Californian counties 
to vote a bond issue for road improvement. This 
county was fortunately situated for an ideal high- 
way system. Stockton, the county seat, is almost 
the center of the county. The highways which 
diverge in all directions are like the silken strands 
of a spider’s web, for they go not by square and 
angle but straightway to the four corners of the 
county and betwixt and between. It is said that 
the argonauts in the early days are responsible for 
their directness.’ They outfitted for the mines in 
Stockton and, heading toward the “diggings,” set 
resolutely forth. Their paths became the per- 
manent highways for a later generation and now, 
macadamized and coated with asphalt, are per- 
petuated henceforth and forever more. The citizens 
of the county have early realized the splendid bar- 
gain they drove when they agreed to expend 
$2,000,000 for highways. 

According to competent authority, the five-year 
results of highway improvement in San Joaquin 
county may be summed up in an increase in the 
assessed valuation of the county from $44,000,000 
to $64,000,000, an increase of 100 per cent in the 
postal receipts and building permits of the county- 
seat, an increase of 115 per cent in farm values, and 
an annual saving of $850,000 per year to farmers 
in the cost of moving crops to railroad stations and 
markets. oe ; 

In this county, prison labor was utilized in the 
maintenance and repair of the splendid system of 

(Continued to page 459) 
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ELECTRIC 





Society's Town Car 





Eleetric Luxery 


EEPING pace with a rare perfection 

of mechanism,-the beauty of line in the 
Detroit Electric, the grace of curve, elegance 
of finish—all find their highest expression. 
There is luxury in the easy-riding comfort of 
the car; appointments are in good taste. 
That is why the sales of the Detroit Electric 
are double the sales of any other electric. j | 





Worm gear axle or bevel gear 





axle, front drive, rear drive or 
Detroit Duplex Drive at your Hi 








4 option. : : 
i Anderson Electric Car Company || 

Detroit, Mich. i 

; _ Largest builders of Eleétric Pleasure Vehicles in the world. 
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Because of its be:nuti- 
Wi Ve ful appearance and en- 
Nil LIU & rete | : B yrening SAT- 


—e—X,-___— i has for years 

cr n "apecitied by the 
WHITE ENAMEL country’s leading archi- 
tects and used by the Ie adi ing contractors In public 
buildings, hotels, ies pitals, private dwellings and 
apartments. 


are ideally suited to the 
TREDE decoration of doors, 
ARTO woodwork and other 
trim in the finest resi- 

ARR ee all 
\LEBRTUNE dences, bungalows — in 


fact, to any sort of work 

where an artistic, har- 

monizing and be autiful 
finish is desired. 








An army of housekeepcrs now keep their floors bright and 
free from spots, mars and scratches with Elastica Floor 
Finish—the one perfe ct floor varnish. Elastica Floor Finish 
is for one purpose only—floors. It beautifies and protcets 
floors from the hardest wear and tear. Equilly adapted to 
old or new floors, hard or soft wood, linoleum or oilcloth. 
Try it once and you'll use nothing else after. 





TRADE 
Look 
for this 
Trade- S ‘ All 
mark Othe rs 
ona , Are 
Yellow mitations 
Label 


LOOR FINISH 


Whether you are considering the building of a new house 
or the renovating of an old one, write us for complete free 
books, full instructions for use and samples. of finished work 
produced by ELASTICA Floor Finish, SATINETTE, the 
perfect White Enamel, and KLEARTONE Stains. 


STANDARD WARNISH WORKS 


Elm Park, Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y 113 Front St., San Francisco, Cal. 
2602 Federal St., Chicago, or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 





ALL STYLES! 


Yo u take no ris 


ALL MAKES! | 
Our gu e¢ tor 


writer Cor 


are selec ted ma 


onestly an thorou 


You Can Save 
$25 to $75 


On the solgaier makers’ adh be es and 
s tting a machine t n 





age ect in 4 alit a 
wa aie = Trade Mark “i 

peur ainst any ~ workmanshi 
Write for catalogue and address of ne 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 


So. Spring St., Lé 


or materia! 





_ALL PRICES! 

trony as the original 
« for we are 
ern it 1 the world. Our 
chines of all 
ghly reconstructed from top to bottom, 


so 
Be 


nd serviceable and efficient 
guarantees for one 


arest branch store, 


os Angeles __\ 


Nyoil Absolutely Prevents Rust 
|| Use it on your gun, revolver, bicycle, 
}|talking machine, reel—in fact, for any 
purpose tor which a fine, pure, lubricat- 
fing oil is desired. It never chills or 
Ahardens, ‘‘ gums” or smells bad. Ask 
Asporting goocs or hardware dealer. Large 
Abottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 


MiWM. F. NYE New Bedford, Maas. 


« 




















GOLD EDGES 


PLAYING CARDS 


For Social Play 


A card party—old friends 
meet—new friendships 





BIR-CUSMION FINISH 


ONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS formed. Dainty Congress 
cox FOCes Cards with their beautiful 
vecnt 8¥ backs zdd spirit and tone. 


tas SP ParacCawote 


Air-Cushion Finish 











SO¢ PER PACK 





AONGRESS 













CARD GAMES 
Hoyle up-to-date 


SEND IS CIN STAMPS 





THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
cece SOOT 


\ BICYCLE 


CLUB INDEXES 


PLAYING CARDS | 


For General Play 


Since Bicycle outlasts other 
cards of equal price and 
outwear many times those 
costing slightly less, Bicy- 
cleisthelogicalcard tobuy: 


Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 
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OVERMAN Pneumatic 


Cushion Tread TIRE 
‘“‘The World’s Best Tire’’ 


MOST DURABLE SAFEST 


nd 
Or 


sh 


to 


MOST DESIRABLE 


The Overman Pneumatic Cushion Tread Tire is constructed 
on a new principle, which the severest tests have shown to be 
scientific in theory and sound in practice. 


In offering this tire to the public, our claims for it are based 
not on what we believe the tire will do, but upon what it 
actually has done and is doing in daily use on the cars of hun- 











te TET 
blithe cas ee 


Patented October 7, 1913 


dreds of private owners. 


5,000 Miles Guaranteed 
OVERMAN TIRE COMPANY, 250 West 54th St., New York 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Standard Tire & Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


F. A. M. Auto Supply Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Specify the 
OVERMAN TIRE 
on your new car 


Austin Kanzee, San Francisco, Cal. 
Chemi Co., Richmond, Va. 


Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Jones-Kessler Rubber Tire Co., Washington, D. C. 
Standard Rubber Tire Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rochester Auto Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Johnson-Gewinner Co., Atlanta, Ga. O. Fenstermacher Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















(Continued from page 456) 

paved highways. Ina report for a six months period 
of work done in patrolling and repairing 251.82 
miles of road it was shown that prisoners put in 
21,078 hours, which figuring their time at 3114 cents 
per hour, meant that their labor was worth $6,586.68 
to the county. During that period $41,671.96 was 
expended for maintenance and for the purchase of 
equipment. 


Revolutionizing Health, Wealth and Happiness 

What a remarkable revolutionist is the automo- 
bile! It is playing hob with our health, happiness 
and business efficiency. Not a baneful influence, 
either, but all that makes for improvement, con- 
tentment and wealth. 

The automobile stimulates the employment of 
skilled labor; provides a market for innumerable 
“raw” products; aids in the circulation of money; 
upbuilds our highways; makes accessible our scenic 
wonders; puts the merchant several hours nearer 
our doors; relieves commiseration for our old friend, 
the horse; makes for municipal cleanliness and aids 
generally in improved sanitary conditions, for with 
the removal of stables, whence are propagated that 
constant menace to our health, the horse-and-house- 
fly, will go the chief carriers of typhoid and kindred 
diseases. And so the automobile has become a 
charitable, labor-saving, time-saving, sanitary 
revolutionist. 

Comes a story from the desert country where 
even the hardy mule could not withstand the fierce 
onslaughts of the everlastingly hot sun and sand,’that 
automobile trucks did the work of transporting 
material for a huge conduit, uncomplainingly and 





with unexpected rapidity. At a recent test in the 
field, power-driven plows put the dumb-brute- 
drawn implements to shame. Even the crews in 
charge benefited greatly. Work stopped promptly 
on the hour, the gas was shut off, the engines were 
stilled and the men went straightway off to dinner 
and rest, whereas the crews in charge of the horse- 
drawn plows had still to unhitch and feed the ani- 
mals. It is a safe prediction that a few years hence 
will see at least the greater part of the culiivation 
of our fields and the harvesting of our crops aided 
by electricity and gasoline. 


Favor Convict Labor on Highways 

Twenty-five governors have expressed them- 
selves as favoring the working of convicts in the 
construction and repair of public highways, accord- 
ing to compilations prepared by the National Com- 
mittee on Prison Labor. The favorable light taken 
by the various state heads is gleaned from their 
last messages to the legislature. Convict labor 
is advocated both because it provides health- 
ful outdoor employment for the inmates of our 
penal institutions and also offers an opportunity 
to build better roads at minimum cost. 


An Oregon County Which Leads in Machines 
Per Capita 

Jackson county, Oregon, it is claimed, has more 
automobiles per capita than any county in the 
world. The majority of the machines are owned 
in the rich little city of Medford and by the fruit- 
growers in the surrounding territory. Jackson 
county is one of the greatest apple and pear pro- 
ducing districts of Oregon. 
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2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! ‘ners. 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 





The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, atacost of 2c a week for power! Saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. 
Leaving the women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


= Water =i Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


Can be connected wit 
any wator tap instantly Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 
The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
on the light, and back and forth goes thetub, 
ws ashing | the clothes fordear life. Then, turn 
a lever, and the washer does the wringing. All 
so simple andeasy thatitis mere child’s play. 


A Self-Working Wringer Sent 


1 The motorruns gy wi 

With Every Washer! Washer ona Doing the wringing with 
Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both. 1900 Electric Motor Washer 

No extra ee for W sag 8 at is one of the 
finest made. Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE. TRIAL OFFER! 
Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can't be done. The free book proves that it can. sutwe 
do not ask vou to take our word for it. Weoffer to send a 190 Motor Washer on abso- 
Jute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. Not acentof secur- 
ity—nor apromise tobuy. Just your word that you will pine itatest. We even agree 
to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails to do all we claim for it. A postal 
card with your name and address sent to us today wil) brine you the book fre y Te. 
turn mail. All correspondence should be addressed to 1900 WASHER ¢€ 0. ‘6119 
Court Street, oi deere sy me ¥Y. Or, af you live in Canada, write to the Canadian lo, 


355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 




















































oils, cleans, 
polishes, pre- 
vents rust. Lub- 
ricates sewing 
machines and all 
light machinery. Re- 
stores new look to time- 


worn furniture. Keeps 
bathroom fixtures bright. Makes the 
finest dustiess duster in the world. 


3-in-One oil 


\“ does scores of use ful things which ean’t be | 
mentioned he Sold by hardware, dru;z, | 


ASH-REGISTE 


Es: 
+ 





Oauwsisiojw 


Gentlemen’s Size 20 Year Gold Filled Case 





















































4 grocery, vel furnishing and ‘general | 10 Days Trial aun y phe nay ses One's 
| stores: 1 oz. bottle, 0c; 302. 25e; 8 oz. | pent t kack aid are sell . i bate 
< (l-2 : 2 pt). 50e. Also in He ae hie ce an 4 pensating Balance wh to chanze 
E HLANS Olt earns ainanenioar mitcally:” Micrometric Regulator. ter joriern char & 
a ccl post, full of 3-in-One for 89e. se sae wens MIM CHAERS FIO, TH nd 
ie VENTS R zh sho Abrary Slip with e very | j 
ig AE UST: iy : TE 1—Write for a gen- | ‘ Karat Genuine $2250 
i l ze hs erous a the DIAMOND ad 
jul | UB TES |G i, é-in-One Dictionary. | 
Fal | ~ ¥ Guaranteed genuine blue white stones 
2! RICA ion Three-in-One Oil Co. | P fe ct cut, set sa i + Ks ‘r Se 
9) big ae 42AUH. Broadway | 1 flany Setting * Ge . B "g sins . 
jor ionuine Diamonds > per Kara 
a: C CLES K New York Money Kefunded any cas within 
| UNS of two years, within 5°% of purchase 
4 SEWING MACHINES zt price Sh Jewelry purchase 
3] TALKING MACHINES |7 ee 
fo, RAZORS # STROPS 5 EC Se A ae ees oP 
| THREE IN ONE OIL CO. i 
9 $49 South Broadw: 
- FOR TES-GOLF-CLU | FEDER & CO. DEPTS. LOS ANGELFI ! 
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Startling Exclusive as 
Mark the 1914 Harley-Davidson 


Step Starter — Selective Two-Speed — Double Brake Control — 
Double Control of Free Wheel—Folding Foot Boards—Ful-Flote- 
ing Seat — Other Important Improvements — 


Step Starter 
This exclusive patented feature permits the starting of the machine 
with both wheels on the ground and with the rider in the saddle. A down- 
ward push on either pedal spins the engine sufficiently to start it. 


Selective Type of Two-Speed. 

The Harley-Davidson selective type of two-speed (another exclusive patented feature) 
is located inside the rear hub, thus avoiding dust, dirt or damage. Its speeds are selective and 
the rider can shift from low to high, or high to low, or to neutral, at any time, whether the 
machine is standing still or in motion. 


Double Brake Control 


The new Harley-Davidson Band Brake (Patented) can be operated either by a foot lever 
or by back pedaling on either pedal. 


Double Control of Free Wheel 


The Free Wheel Control, another exclusive patented feature, can be operated either by a 
foot lever on the left foot board or by a hand lever. The foot control is an innovation per- 
mitting a very rapid engaging or dis-engaging of the Free Wheel Control. 


Folding Foot Boards 


All models are equipped with Folding Foot Boards in addition to the regular pedals. 


Ful-Floteing Seat 


After building tens of thousands of Harley-Davidsons incorporating the Ful-Floteing Seat (an exe 
clusive patented Harley-Davidson feature) no possible improvement of this device has suggested itself, 
therefore the Ful-Floteing Seat is retained unchanged. Floating, as it does, the weight of the rider 
between two concealed, compressed springs it assimilates all jars and vibrations due to rough roads. 
It is equally sensitive to the small rut and the big bump. It is impossible for it to strike bottom and 
there is no rebound. 

We will be glad to send you descriptive literature giving full details of this and many other ime 
portant improvements together with the name of our dealer on request. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., 365 B St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for over 12 Years 
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A Coldwell Motor Lawn Mower on the 
grounds of John D. Rocke ad 8 


estate, Pocantico Hill 


O keep 


a good lawn m« 
Those who 


and know-—the best 


always use ¢ 
Mowers. 


*“Coldwell’”’ 


to lawn mowers what 


“Kodak”? me 


cameras. Fach is the 


Coldwell 


Mowers are used on 


all the principal Golf 
links in America, by 
the U.S. Government, 
and on scores of parks 


Coldwell Lawn Mow 


made in 150 different st 


and sizes. Send us your 


name and address and 
we will mail you our 
illustrated cata- 
logue, with an 
interesting 

booklet 

on the 

care of 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 


62 E. Lake St. 
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Varieties - 
__Fruit and } 
/ = Ornamental 
° . 
$ Write Today for 1913-1914 P 
* Illustrated Price Catalog SRE 
listing and pricing all stock grown by us. % *$ 
Handsomely illustrated. Sent free on request 
We Grow Everything That Grows 
eanye and can supply your orders promptly, large or Pat it 
small. Let us advise with you as to what is 24 
turf in best suited to your locality. No charge for W-2 
consultation. Mang 
good condition NP en Oe ‘ie 
Apples Peaches Fears Plums 
you m ust have Apricots Oranges Lemons Almonds ‘ 
wer Walnuts Olives Grapevines 
? Berries Palms Cypress 
want— Evergreens Shrubs Trailing and 
Z Ornamental Vines, Hardy Field Grown Roses, etc. : 
. GEO. 0. ROEDING, President and Manage i \ vo) 
oldwell ir a 
- FANGHER CREEK NURSERIES "= 
Paid Up Capital $200,000 ‘2 
means oe a 
Box 28, Fresno California 
ats gat FER a En 
ans to a - 
leader in its line. | ‘ 
Lawn 
and private estates. Dock and Wharf at Los Indios, Isle of Pines 
ae eee = The Only Deep Water Harbor < = 
an _ On The Isle of Pines Is At Los 
Lesa Indios, Where Frost Never Penetrates 
“AL: haere te te eae ates one et ane 
ways boats rizht a ve wn 1as th nly 
wee the darts on tix tanh ilkling cae toh mal 
EST, dock at the town. A tract of land at Los Indios offers you ry 
yreater money-making possibilities than elsewhere on t 
PR mein nel slo “Pines : the ack 10 saves ~ u ‘the h heavy expense 
est. Coldwell = _ of Pins 8, Offers big money-making opp 
Lawn tunities in citr us fruit and winter vegetable growing Th 
Mowers crops @ year—every day is a growing day 
are gis. Boag cee rating oe cbreoues. "Called the Inn of 3 in 
° days every year, Outdoor bathing, fishing, mot« ete., ev y 
otis ioheee Realy tpn wah orn 
to leave fruit on trees until the market is clear of Florida 
nd California frui 1at means /rg prices fo our pro- 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER C0 ma tts. = A tri hp f x a Sas dnates Bande bs heath ‘ 
ss wealth and happine 99% American population E 
ny igat 1is land of wonderful « rtuni ny 
w n re ei : w Sates is m - on choice 10, can . 4 
Chicago erat ania. ezecptionally ines ; 
today without fail. » 
CANADA LAND & FRUIT CO. } 
t 117 Wisconsin St. rao ee Milwaukee, Wis. 
ieee 
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Safe always — 
not safe if 


The foremost consideration in firearms 
manufacture is to produce a weapon that 
is safe under a// conditions. Safe a/ways, not safe if. 

Sate for the expert. Safe for the layman, his family 
and friends. Safe for the novice. 

Safe from the child and the careless. 





Sate from all possibility of discharge from a blow, fall, or any kind of accident. 


Smith & Wesson 


Automatic 


'“The gun that makes you think’’ 
It ’s doubly safe — ge 
No one can discharge this gun unintentionally 
The nervousness of the beginner or the startled grasping the butt. Two motions (which with prac- 


woman, the curiosity of the child, cannot transform tice merge into one) must be made by the middle 
the S. & W. Automatic into an uncontrolled weapon _ finger before this automatic safety releases. 





of destruction. Definite intention, preceded .by instruction and 
The automatic safety under the trigger guardcan-" practice, is necessary to make these motions. 
not be operated by mere pressure of the hand in You have to think before firing. 








None but human agency can discharge the S. & W. 


It is mechanically impossible for the cartridge to is a hand-operated, non-automatic safety which 


od be exploded until the automatic safety has been re- may be used to lock the mechanism, making it im- 


leased. And ‘to make assurance doubly sure’ there — possible to pull the trigger. 


Four other points of superiority 
Added to the improved safety devices are the fa- | You are protected automatically from the dissatis- 














} cility with which it can be loaded, mechanical per- _ faction and possible dangers of using cheap or un- 
§ fection, and accuracy, for which the S. & W. fire- suitable ammunition. The S. & W. .35 Automatic 
i arms have been famous for over half acentury, Cartridge is made specially for this gun and you are 
z together with ease of cleaning. always sure of getting the right ammunition. Car- 
And finally the S. & W. Automatic is .35 caliber. ried in stock wherever S. & W. Automatics are sold. 

Every gun expert, every business man, ev family man, every 


family woman should know about the S. & W. Automatic. Write for 
catalog, or ask your dealer for the S. & W. Automatic today. 


SMITH & WESSON, 703 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


TO DEALERS~—The S. & W. Automatic is revolutionary in many of its features, and you should be ready to answer 
the many questions the public will ask, Special Booklet B. will give you full information. Write for it at once. 


el 
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“PENNSYLVANIA” 


Quality Lawn Mowers 


will do more work with less labor than 
any other mower on the market. 


. They are always sharp, because they 
have crucible tool steel blades through 
out, oil-hardened and water-tempered. 


Any “PENNSYLVANIA” Quality 
Mower will last a lifetime and always be 
smooth-cutting and light-running. As there 
is no expense for resharpening, they soon 
pay for themselves. 
—_ sve of the following well-known Mowers 
e “PENNSYLVANIA” Quality: 
“PENNSYLVANIA,” 
“CONTINENTAL,” 
“GREAT AMERICAN,” 
“NEW DEPARTURE,” 
“GOLF,” and others. 


MAILED FREE 


“The Lawn—Its Making and Care,” 
an instructive book written for us by a 
prominent authority, gladly mailed free 
on request. 


SUPPLEE-BIDDLE HARDWARE CO. 
1584 Philadelphia 
























(STILLWELL CALIFORNIAs™ erate MEN! 
HOM E S 4 We) sideline Soon ity that 
na = < sells at sight to every store cater- 









ing to women, ig Sa money k 


FoR ANY CLIMATE le. poor s 


POSSESS STYLE, 
COMFORT AND REAL 
, INDIVIDUALITY 


4 Practical. Save Steps. = 


3 BUNGALOW BOOKS FOR $1 
“REPRESENTATIVE CAL. HOMES" 128 MODERN ONE & 
50—$1600 to $6000 roach 30¢ Two Storr HoMeES 
“WEST COAST BUNGALOW INEXPENSIVE 










aa rofit 
interfe ie wai aan other em 


8 heday: State territory yott cover. 


~) 
Modern Specialties Mfg. Co., 106 T St., South Bend, Ind. 


Profitable Poultry," 128 
S Latest Book, ages practical fz ate dows est 
y prices on fowls,eggs, incubators, etc, 180 beau- 
y tiful pictures, Latest improved methods to 
raise poultry. All about Runaer ducks, 52 other 
varieties pure-bred poultry only 5 cents. 
Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 88, Clarinda, la 

























50—$500 to nen Price 50¢c To BUILD 
“LITTLE BUNGALOWS": | | i 
28—$300 to $1400 Price 25c Easy TO SELL j ETARTA 30 new propositions. No 


competition. Make 95c 
projit on dollar orders. 


MA | L 0 R 0 E R Complete plans, 10 cts. 


Mail Dealers Wholesale House 
tthe 627 Franklin Bldg., Chicago 


Each book fully illustrated; photos, floor plans, descriptions, costs, etc. 
SEND TODAY. MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED. 

E W. STILLWELL & CO., Desicners 

411 HENNE BLDG., LoS ANGELES 




















| ‘ j j al Sent Only 
« Direct 
IRR c / J U From 
d Factory 
Fastest, cleanest, most Makes Every Woman Happy 
saving Fireless Cooker Cut down your meat and grocery bills; have better tasting 


ge to buy i food with half the work. One trial convinces every housewife. 
i aie hag od I Y Extra size 3-compartment Cooker Outiit of ‘‘Wearever” 
full. , em Z t oti a Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Compartments and covers lined 
mage wo? apnhs 2. + 
B with pure aluminum. 
of cooking in a RAPID. I 


Send your address to- Fi ] C k 
ai ana Ireiess ooker 
G + TI . 30 Days’ Free Trial 
e 1S arantee to suit yc the cooker back. Roasts meats a 
Pm t brown. Bake “ vegetables, desserts—everything 
E E in every way. -Cuts gas bills from hours to minutes. Write today 
for my new Book anc d « dire ym tory price. 


d 
ee ee OP OSs... sr cas comm 
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who fears accident. 


—doesn't depend on you to dot! 
you cock it, the Grip Safety (sé¢ 

matically locks the action. It¢ 
When you want to use thes 
purposely pull the trigger 
then the Colt shoots, bu 
shot first—you don’t ha 
simply shot a aA 









97% of all People demand Safety 


A thorough investigation in a big eastern city proved to us that 
07% of gunless people do not possess a small firearm for home 
protection because they're afraid of accident. 
The Colt Automatic is a direct answer to,” 
every man who knows he ought to have a 
weapon to protect himself and family, bug 


The Colt Automatic’ | rs 


-— 


stalled off a COLT if you want the best 


t costs you no more. 


COLT’SSRATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 



















Write for catalog 38. 



























Wiany thousands of fatal colds are 
caused by uneven temperature in the 
home. Your health is of more importance 
to you than anything else. Protect your- 
self against serious illness by having a 


~ “Dyeos’ taint Thermometer 


ican easily read a ‘‘TYCOS’’ from any place in a room 
e whether or not the temperature is right. 
‘TYCOS"’ Standard Grade No, 5110, 10 inch, at $2.50 
has special piano finish mahog yany back. Black oxidized 
brass bevel edged scale. Silver deposited figures and gradua- 
tions. Brenze screw clasps and guards. Magnifying mer- 
cury, seasoned tube. 

i your dealer first. If he does not have this thermom- 
e r will not order it for you, send us his name and 
address with $2.50 and we will send you one, When order- 
ing give the number ‘‘5110."" 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 

206 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Thermometers for Every Purpose 




















Detroit Marine Engine 


Uses Gasoline [| 





or Kerosene 


Demonstrator New ; GREATEST EN- 
Agent wanted Catalog GINE BARGAIN 
in each boat- : EVER OFFERED. 
ing community, Money refunded if 
Special wholesale you are not satis- 
c on first out- fied. 1, 2and 4 cyl. 
tsold. Amazing 2to 50h.p. Suitable 
fuel injector saves forany boat ;canoe, 
HALP operating ‘ yj racer, cruiser—or 
Cost, gives more power, will not back-fire. —_ railway track car. 
gine starts without cranking; reversi- SF Join ‘‘boosters’’ club, 
ble, only three moving parts. Send for new catalog, 


Detroit Engine Works, 1240 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





PATENTS fever one 


r free search of Patent Office Records, HOW TO OBTAIN A 
ae PATENT and WHAT TO INVENT with List of Inventions Wanted 
and Prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents advertised 
WANTED NEW IDEAS, Send for our list of Patent Buyers. FR = | 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Two Pieces of Superb Master-Built 
Furniture for the Price Demanded 
for One Piece of Ordinary Furniture 
at Retail. 







Because we are manufacturers! Own the largest 
plant of its kindin the world. Not asmall order house 
orjobber or wholesaler. Wesimply 
turn the raw materials into finished 
furniture—and sell Direct. What's 
more, our section method—we are 
the originators—saves 3-4 the pack- 
ing cost, 2-3 the freight and 1-2 the 
factory floor space usually required. 
Then—on top of that—we save you 
every penny of the dealer’s and 
jobbers’ profits. 

This enables us to save you 1-2 on 
the cost of the furniture you need. 
Learn how ¢rze this is. Send for 2 
our big free book, handsomely Morris 
illustrated with photographs of Chair No. 17 

or home, o 2 club 
furniture for home, office and c Retailers’ Price $27.50 » $14.25 25 


Money back guarantee on every- 
thing we sell. Our Factory Price . . 


Height 46 1-2 ins, Width 33 ins. 


square. Shipping weight 140 lbs. 
pillow covered with Marokene leather. 


Shipped in Three Sections 
It’s vie to Assemble this Furniture! 


Library Table 
No. 308 
Retail Price $25.00 
Our Factory Price 


$1 


Height 30ins. Width 28 
ins. Length 43ins. Top 
1 in. Thick. Legs 
2 1-2 ins. square. 
Shipping wetght 140 Ibs. 


Depth 36 ins. Legs 2 3-4 ins. 
Price includes cushion and back 


Send For Big Free Book 
Showing Furniture For @ 


Every Room In House. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
4902 RUST AVE., SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Popular Educational Food Campaign 


Eggs in wrong combination and an excess of starchy (paste making) and fatty foods make people sluggish a 


cause dull, splitting headaches, lack of memory and concentration, drowsiness and inertia. 
“digestible” brainy foods (suitable meat, game, fish and suitable dairy foods, 


A complete chang: 
combined with suitable vegetables a 


fruits according to the new brainy food plan) produces the most marked improvements ina few wecks. 


three weeks to hard work as a ¢ 
combi ms of fo 
Serie causes a literal transformation, 





Another person, 
mucus making foods (cr 
restoring his hearing by 

A case of kid 


operation, and t 
control 1 as due entire 


utter, cheese, 
yp ta aking correct cx 





and blac 
} oti } 


ectionable discharge 





Prurigo or “‘Itch,’’ chronic, beyor 
pletely disappeared within three mont be. 


A chronic sufferer, 


G. H. BRINKLER (in - blic life, under 


Food Expert rheumatism, 





weighing 415 1 
many witnesse 





A thin man, after being out of work nearly a year through weakness, 

k arpenter at full pay 
ds, an excess of starchy, cloggy, death produ 
de wot in the right ear, owing to a discharge caused by 

ec et 

mbinations of sui 
ider trouble of ten years’ sti 
relieved within ten days, be 
ly to the constant irritation 
1 the re 


nds, unable to exercise, re 
gained strength 


medies of doc 


i BRAIN & NERVES 





was restored in 
h cases the change from wrong 


1 is to energizing 





ing foo 


an excess Of 


ithe catarrh thereby 


"MUSCLE s. el 


nple Aah bei inatec 
able foods. 


nding was saved from a surgical 
ause the loss of 
is and drinks 


from certain irritating foo 


tors and skin specialists, com- 





luced over 150 pounds 
and firmer flesh, and lost 


Lemons, so 
fruits are solvents; Gri 
Vegetables are laxatives ; et 


Tomatoes, 


Over 100 similar cases certified by Official Investigating Committee 


During nineteen’ years of personal experiments, I have learned to produce in myself rheumatism, catarrh, sore throat, 


tonsilitis, constipation, double 


boils, pimples with white pus, blackheads, rash, and other symptoms at will by eating of different classes of foods in exces 
1 CAN RESTORE MYSEL ‘ALT y 
The foods which cause expectoration, catarrh, cough, constipation, tumors, etc., are specified in my 


several days or weeks according to the symptoms desired. AND 
DAYS BY CORREC r DIET. 


booklet which has taught many to cure themselves. 


“The New Brainy Diet System” sent for 10 cents. 


chin, swollen glands, kidney troubles, shortness of breath, rough scaly skin, dandruff, sores, 


jor 


TO GOOD HEALTH IN A FEW 





Send Addresses of Sick Friends to 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 40B, Washington, D. C. 





~ 
Learn the 


Truth 
About Hair 


Write for our Booklet, 
“What Women Want to 
Know About Hair.” 
Sent FREE. 


GUARANTEED SWITCHES 


When you have failed elsewhere to 
secure hair that will match and blend 
with your own, you can thoroughly 
appreciate our unusually large assort- 
ment of shadesand textures,imported 
direct from Europe by ourselves, Our 
unfailing ability to match rare and 
extraordinary shades has won for us 
the best trade in the West. 























SENT ON APPROVAL 
20-inch First Quality Switch, three 
separate strands, any regular shade, 
guaranteed. Usual price $7.00 to$8.00. 
Our $4.5 $5 5 according to 
prices . 0 to 2 shade. 

» a Guaranty Certificate with every 
Money always refunded if we fail 
No inferior goods sold 





to please. 


J. J. WITTWER & CO. 


Importers and Hair Specialists 


1300 Walker Building 














SU NSE T i Advertion ments 











Something to 
Crow About 


TRADE 


MARK 


BYSSINE 
A New Thread 
StrongasSilk— 200 Yards for 
5 Cents—All Staple Colors | 





Collingbourne’s Byssine has _ the 
lustre and strength of silk. It looks 
ae feels like silk. Byssine is the 
aterspun firm, long, elastic filbres of 
iiest ovata in de otton with silk f 
Every Byssine 200-yard spool is 
guaranteed fast color, does not turn 
rusty after washi1 works frecl 
without knotting, AS tet ng 


or breaking. 


cannot supply yor 
stx 2 stamps 





rnd us his name and samp 
Zi send you two spi r2 














are bade xed on page 238 





without. a cent ip prepay Pr and allow 
ato DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
eter one cent to learn our unheard Ga and 
marvelous offers on highest grade 4914 mc 
FACTORY PRICE Do not nay a Bicycle or 
a pair of tires from ay 
one atany price until you write for our new large Art 
Catalog and learn our —— on the first 


sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGEN TS Asti where are making big 
money exhibiting and selling 


Ri bicy: R We NT cheaper than any other factory. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps 
#epairsand sundries at Aa//usual prices. Do Not Wait; 
write today for our /atest spectal offer on “Ranger” bicycle. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. i-216 CHICAGO 
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ELECTRO 
SILICON 


POWDER —for nearly half a century 
has never been equalled for 
cleaning and polishing Gold, Sil- 
ver, Nickel, Aluminum and all 
fine metals. Box postpaid 15¢. 


CREAM-—Specially prepared for those 
Gaze who prefer a Silver Polish in 
cream form. Made from and 
identical in merit with the Pow- 
der. 4 pint jar postpaid 25c. 





Send address for 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
We pack Hamilton Coupons. 





Don’t Frown 


Wrinkles and crows-feet are simply bad habits—they're only 
n deep and are easily lost by using 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 


ss, simple and easy to use. Work while you sleep. 
Wi ok old? Two styles: ‘*Frowners’’ for between the 
eyes, Eradicators for lines in the face. 
Fither in 25c, 50¢ and $1.00 boxes at drug and department 
Stores, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


B. & P. CO. (Two Women), 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, 0. 





hittemores 
Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 


[- M | 
war (OR 

Koa } 

EDGE | 

7 ORESSING.- | 























“CHIC” liquid dhesings for cleaning and recoloring all kinds 
and colors of Suede, Buck and Nubuck footwear. Any color, 25c. 
“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies" (and children’s bo ots and 
shoes, shines without nar enes 25¢ “French Gloss,” 10c. 

“DANDY” combination for ¢ and polishing all kinds 
of russet or tan shoes, 25c. STAR” size, “10c. 

“ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In round 
white cakes packed in zinc-tin boxes, with sponge, 10c. In handsome, 
large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the price 
in stamps for a full size package, charges pai 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 














The Oldest and Li ies st Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World 


PRACTISE DEEP BREATHING 


Breathingis the Vital Force of Life. All weak- 
nesses and ailments attributed to lack of ex- 
ercise are usually due to shallow and incor- 
rect breathing. The main value of phys‘cal 
. exercise lies in the activity it gives the Lungs. 
Learn to Breathe. Oxygenate your Blood 
and breathe out the Poison that now clogs 
your Blood. 



















Read my 64-page book, ‘‘Deep Breathing.’ 
Correct breathing clearly described by diagrams 
Contains special breathing exercises and a mass 
of other valuable information. This treatise is 
the result of over twenty years of experience as 
“Respiratory Specialist.’’ Over 400.000 hav 

already been sold. Endorsed by Medical Soci- 
eties and Professors of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Accepted by the National Medical Library at 
Washington, D. C. Book sent on receipt of ten 
cents, coin or stamps. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 














2755 Tower Building 110 W. 40thSt., New Yors 
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ELDERLY in 
PEOPLE %; 
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THE DELICIOUS COD LIVER AND 
j IRON TONIC WITHOUT OIL 








: ELDERLY PEOPLE 


and delicate children benefit greatly by 
the strengthening and _ body-building 
virtues of Vinol which contains in con- 
centrated form all the medicinal elements 
of the finest cod liver oil with peptonate 
of iron added— Deliciously palatable and 
easily digested —contains no oil — agrees 
with everybody—children love it. Its 
superiority as a tonic reconstructor in 
all weak, run-down conditions and for 
chronic coughs, colds, and bronchitis is 
guaranteed by over 5000 druggists. 
For sale by one druggist in a place. 
Look for the Vinolstore where vou live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp. 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 

















a 
How does your complexion 
compare with mine? 


NYAL’S 
FACE 
CREAM 


will beautify yours. 
Sold only by “Nyal” Druggists. 
: Send 10cin stamps, or 
silver, for valuable 
book on the treat- 
ment of the com- 
plexion 
Nyal Company 
Detroit, Mich 
Windsor, Ont. 
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Fach little wrinkle forever preserved. Treasured by all parents, We 

y’s shoes in bronze (gold, silver or r finish) and return for 
ay Write for rcular, WESTERN BRONZE STUDIOS, Monad 
Building, San Franciseo. 
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BABY’S FIRST SHOES CAST IN BRONZE! | the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 


18-20-28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. All launches tested and _ 


without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyone can run it 
lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse ll boats fitted with air-tight compartr 


not sink, leak or rust 





MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO.. 1240 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. Miche, U- Se 
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The X-Ray Shade 


IS DOOMED 
Real Privacy Is Obtained By 


LIGHT COLORED 
VEI ] M LIGHT PROOF 
SHADINGS 


“THE SHADE WITHOUT A SHADOW” 


The one great objection to ordinary light-colored shades 
has been their X-Ray characteristics. When the room is 
illuminated at night the ordinary shades do not provide 
privacy. The VELLMO shading does away with this objec- 
tion, and paves the way for universal adoption of the light- 
colored shade. The cloth used in VELLMO shadings is sub- 
jected to an original process whereby material of the lightest 
color is made absolutely opaque. Besides preventing prying 
eyes from seeing what is going on in your home at night, 
they prevent damage to your rugs and tapestries by exclud- 
ing the too fierce rays of the midday sun. 

VELLMO Shades cost but a trifle more than ordinary 
shades but their advantages far outweigh this trifling dif- 
ference. 

VELLMO Light-Colored Light-Proof shades are sold by 
most dealers. If yours will not demonstrate their superiority 
to you, write to our factory for sample books and the name of a 
reliable dealer in your vicinity, who will be glad to show you 


CEXCLUSIVE MANUFACTUR 
L ANGELEY CALIFORNIA 
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“Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure 
and permanent.” —V. . Sun, Aug., 
1891. Send for Lecture ‘*Great ect 
of Fat.’’ 

No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—re e 
to r, One month’s treatment, $5.00, Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, 
New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED, 
“‘The cure is positive and permanent.’'—.V. V. Hera/d, July 9, 189 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—V. Y. / or/d 











The McConway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


* | JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 


cast Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVES 


your | | McMULLIN & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 


nock 











stsiinidaiinteeales 


Magnificent Steel Launch. $9G 








iw 
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th 
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yntrolling lever—simplest engine ma o 
The Safe Launch—sbse 
nents~ ee 
teel, 


two-cycle reversible engines with speec 


We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled mised 
d steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to « 139) 
the world. Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. 
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Perhaps you make Mince Meat nowand then 
We have been making MERRELI7 SOULE 


_ | Noe, Suc Mince Meat 


| every day for 3O years,in a kitchen as 
clean as yours, and from products as 
| choice as youcanbuy — 


Drop the hard,expensive way and try 


None Such Pie 
Buy a package at the grocer's 
MERRELL~SOULE CO 


SYRACUSE - 4 * NEW YORK 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 













The Boys’ Magazine—FREE 


Send to-day for a free sample copy 
of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, the 
finest boys’ publication in the world. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 549 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
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Get “Improved,” no tacks required, 
Wood Rollers” Tn Rollers 


Your Child Should Wear 


| | KOVERALL NIGHTIES 


The new hygienic sleeping garments for little children one to eight years 


R] THEY BUTTON UP THE FRONT 


On and off as easy asa coat. Boys and girls old enough to play can put them 
on without help —and love to do so. 
= They are so comfortable and so pretty, the children hate to take them off— 
x always want to keep them on for breakfast. Made large and roomy—plenty 
of kickingand twisting room, yet they won’t slip up and leave the restless little 
limbs cold and bare, if covers are kicked off. 




















Koverall Nighties are made of soft fleecy materials, in all white and with the most 

iscinating kindergarten designs in colors, also of fine mercerized cloths, in white, 
light blue and champagne, and of plain w hite drills. Button in front, drop back, 
high neck, long sleeves and pocket. 


> A new suit FREE Awarded Gold Medal at 
c the suit if they rip Mechanics’ Fair, 
y MI 1913 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will send them charges prepaid on receipt of price, 75c each. 


| Levi Strauss & Co., Mfrs., San Francisco , 
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growth of many cities has forced the deve lopment ‘of suburbs, which are now be coming sO congeste ad 
that the only relief to be found is farther out into the real countryside. There is where the joy of 
This trend of population countryward has created a class of magazine readers who de- | 


living is greatest. 


THE JOYS OF A COUNTRY GARDEN 


T's back-to-the-land movement of the past twenty years is today greater than ever. The rapid 












sire a periodical devoted to their needs in the garden, orchard, and about the home. | 


The Countryside Magazine | 


SUBURBAN LIFE 


For nearly ten years this magazine has filled this important need. It is sumptuously made, with its large pages, 


ample margins, beautiful three-color illustrations, and absolutely perfect printing. 
character to your reading-table, but is thoroughly practical in its contents. 
SuBpurBaN Lire, The Countryside Magazine, is not published exclusively for the 
man in whatever profe ssion, trade or business he may be engaged, who has a garde 
poultry in connection with his home. It is helpful in its editorial matter. Each mc 
of the countryside at that season—the garden in spring, the vacation in summer, 
outdoor sports in winter. Each issue will prove entertaining, helpful, and valuable 











3.00 a year. To introduce it to readers of this m 


is 
diately, we will date your subse ription from the Jan 
1914, issue, and send the intervening 1913 numbers f 


the coupon and mail to us with a dollar bill, money 
order or check. Do it now, before you forge t. 


334 Fourth Avenue, New York Pal ™ 


THE SUBURBAN GARDEN GUIDE 


$ y 
will send the magazine six months and also the Suburban D7 
Garden Guide, for $1.00. If you accept this offer imme- | py Ae 


This is an offe *’r you cannot afford to neglect. Fill out Ry as yr xo 


THE SUBURBAN PRESS, Publishers <S-->s< “y 


It not only lends distinction and 


rich estate owner, but for the average 
nor a few acres de voted to fruit and 
mth’s issue reflects the special appeal 
house-building in fall, and travel or 
to file for reference. 








i Here’sone of the most practical handbooks for quick reference ever offered tothe suburban 
dweller. Written by one of our former editors, it contains in concentrated form just a “ A 
information needed regarding the planting time of = — of flowers and vegetables Rm 7 
what to grow and how; when and how to spray, e€ This manual measures 54 x 
inches,is neatly printe -d'on strong high-grade pape shand- -sewed and bound in flexible K 7” 
linen—a ve ry serviceable guide-book which you can put in your coat pocket. cy 7 i 
SS” x» ' 
Our Great Dollar Offer Sy ie 
a7 rae 
Here’s an exceptional opportunity for you lovers of nature and .0O'% or 9 
real home life to become acquainted with this beautiful and helpful ‘A SS 
-, Vs q >» 
magazine. The price of Suburban Life, The Countryside Magazine, s es 
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Another Holds 
Point Your Sock 
Worth Smooth as 
Remembering Your Skin 


Boston Garter 


is the only kind with the 


Vertu 


RUBBER BUTTON CLASP 


This feature alone should prompt every man 
to buy “* Zhe Boston’’ 
Made in many styles— 
Pad—Cord—Double Grip 
Lisle, 25 Cents EVERYWHERE _ Silk, 50 Cents 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 

















Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 





They hold placket and seam 
smoothly and closely in place. 
The attractiveness of the snugly fitting 
gowns of present styles depends more 
than ever upon such fastenings. 

The name “Peet’s”’ i; on every envelope. 
Invisible & Hook: and 
yes Eyes 
Se 10c 
won't RUST 
PEET BR THERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$4 PER MONTH BUYS THIS 
VISIBLE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER 
Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less than 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
you want to keepit, send us $4 a month. 
Cur booklet is worth sending for because 
it tells you how to save $41.50. It’s FREE. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 M-37 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 











HOW TO TREAT 
MMS 





UTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. Gently 
smear the affected parts with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, on the end of the 
finger, but do not rub. Wash off 
the Cuticura Ointment in five min- 
utes ‘with Cuticura Soap and hot 
water and continue bathing for some 
minutes. This treatment is best 
on rising and retiring. At other 
times use Cuticura Soap freely for 
the toilet and bath. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta’ and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 

GZ" Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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“T'll stay here a good while yet, I hope. 


“Simmons is the best auditor I ever had, but 
he can’t see anything but figures. Talk about 
advertising and he’s asleep. 


“Parks is a hustler for sales but he needs a 
balance-wheel. He simply doesn’t know what 
. . ’ 

sound financing or accounting means. He’d run 
us into bankruptcy in a month. 

“Jones has been here longer than anyone else and knows 
the business from the ground up. But he doesn’t know 
anything outside. He's stopped growing. 

“The man who takes my place must see beyond the four 
walls of his office—he must have the broad view of business. 


“Some of the younger fellows in the office have a good 
chance to push us older ones out of our jobs—me, too, | 
hope—if they will only prepare now for the places they 
ought to fill a few years from now.” 


All big business executives feel the same way. They are 


























“Which of them will 
take my place?” 


But I need some 
one to take part of my load now—all of it by-and-by. 
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looking eagerly for the man to show himself who can step 
into the jobs ahead—and keep stepping until he assumes 
part or all of the responsibilities of the business. 


The leaders of the future are helping themselves forward 
by the use of the Modern Business Course and Service 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


It gives you the concentrated experience of thousands of 
successful business men. 


It is for big men—made or in the making. Such men as 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, W. H. Ingersoll, N. A. Hawkins, 
Julius Kruttschnitt, and others of like calibre, are them- 
selves using it and recommending it to their associates. 


If you have confidence in your own ability, you will be 
interested in our story. 


It is fully told in our new book, “ Forging Ahead in 
Business.” Send for your copy today, by filling out the 
attached coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


31 Astor Place, New York City 


WRITE YOUR NAME, ADDRESS AND BUSINESS POSITION BELOW 
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Se 7 mee 


Wiener 





O@yiicdlenpanvenn 
“& RECREATION 


"Caspar Whitney 





\ GOOD TIMES “ 


eahneng 


A Magazine 
Light-House 







It Guides 
You 
Safely 


25c. a Copy $2.50 a Year 





In the February Number 


Outdoor Vacations in Winter 
The Song of the Hounds 
Where Ignorance Is Bliss 
Hunting the Long-Haired Tiger 
The Killdeer at Home 
Ski-Larking 

The —— Doctor’s Friend 
In the Woods with Casey 
Cromwell Turns Fisherman 
Hunting Turkey with a Dog 
The Wise Old Drake 

Through the Great South Woods of Mexico 
The Quail of the Desert 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


SPECIAL OFFER 
OUTDOCR WORLD PUB. COMPANY 
2-8 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send OUTDOOR WORLD AND RECREATION 
for six months for $1.00 enclosed to: 


il 
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A BIGGER 
JOB for YOU 


Young man—there’s a bigger job, a better 
job, more money, more responsibility 
waiting for you in a NEW AND UNCROWDED 
PROFESSION. New conditions have arisen, new 
problems; for modern transportation isa jungle of 
voutes and rates calling for specialists, calling for 
men who have been trained, men who possess 
expert knowledge of the trails of traffic. And youcan 
now get this training. Simply clip the coupon 
below and mail it. You can get the necessary 
knowledge; at small expense and in a short time; 
you can command a high salary as 


TRAFFIC 
MANAGER 


For our /nterstate Commerce Course enables you to study AT 
HOME, without leaving your occupation or sacrificing your 
present inc ome, It is a simple, practical, logical course—easy 





to under which makes you thoroughly versed and profi- 
cient in th egy of shipping, includi ng routes ¢ mis lt ASSifi- 
cations, in ate commerce rules and regulations, etc . The 


instruction is given by some of the biggest traffic mz ana ipa in 
the country. So simple that anyone with ordinary intelligence, 
with reasonable application, can master this new profession and 


Earn $35 to $200aWeek 


fs re a half a million LARGE SHIPPERS in the United States. 
ica very one of them nee ac an expert tra ame man, his 
2 Ss fe ecause of sien acted 





railroad ’ rstate commerce The 
demz and for trained and e ffici ient traffic men is ma any times greater 
than the sapply. THERE'S ROOM ae you. 


And you can now get this training easily. Simply clip the coupon 
below, sign and mail at once, and we will send you FREE, postpaid, 
a handsome portfolio conta aining complete information conce rning 
the opportunities and re gains ments of this splendid pastes ssion. 
Get your start now—RIGHT NOW. Clip the coupon at one 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 278,Chicago 














La Salle Extension University 
Dept. 278, Chicago, Ill. 
I am interested in the new profession— 


Traffic Management. Please send me full 
information and Traffic Book, free of all 
cost. 

Name 

oO 4, 
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February SCRIBNER 











THE MOTOR AND THE HIGHWAYS 


By SIR HENRY NORMAN, M. P. 
Author of “ The Flowing Road” 


@ The Alpine Road of 


France 


The best motor-way across France from Nor- 
mandy to the Mediterranean by the new “ Route 


des Alpes.” 


By ROLLIN W. HUTCHINSON, JR. 


Motor-Vehicle Expert and Engineer 


@ The Motor-Truck and | 


Motor Commerce 


The influence of the Motor-Truck on business 


systems. 


By HENRY B. JoY 


President of the Lincoln Highway Association 


@ The Great National 
Road Schemes 


Transcontinental Trails, Their Development, and 
What They Mean to This Country. It is a fasci- 
nating paper, opening up possibilities of wonder- 
ful tours in our own country. 


The Illustrations: The Cover by Adolph 
Treidler, printed in color. 10 pages in full 
color, 8 of them autochrome photographs 
in color by Earle Harrison (photographer 
of the Panama Canal), showing scenes of 
beauty along the transcontinental trails. 


Drawings by well-known artists and many 
photographs. 











By Madame Waddington 


q My First Years as a 
Frenchwoman 


Il. At the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


and the Berlin Congress, 1877-78 


Madame Waddington’s delightful recollections 
include impressions of many of the great per- 
sonages and events of modern times. They have 
the charm of autobiography, the value of history. 


@ North Africa and the 


Desert 
The second of George Edward Wood- 


berry’s brilliant articles 


Figuig—*the mysterious Figuig of old travellers.” 


No one has ever given a more poetic and colorful 
picture of the country and people of North Africa. 


The Conclusion of 


@ Maje: A Love Story 
By ARMISTEAD C. GORDON 


Maje and his faithful attendant Hercules and the 
story of Maje’s romance will take a place among 
the most charming stories of the old South ever 
written. 


@ Other Stories, Poems, 
etc. 





$3.00 a year; 25 cents a b 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Residence of Ex Vice President Chas. W. Fairbanks, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Architect Howard Shaw, Chicago, Ill 
Kno-Burn Metal Lath was used throughout the interior. 


Plaster Stays Smooth If Laid 
On A Base That Is Strong And Permanent 


Yino-Jsurni: 
Expanded Metal Lath & 


is the strongest plaster base because its mesh construction is set at the angle of easiest resistance to 
the weight of the wall surface. It is the most permanent because the plaster settles over and around 
this mesh till it grips it with a “key” that grows tighter with age. Kno-Burn Metal Lath becomes 
an actual part of your wall as soon as the plaster is applied. 





Metal lath costs no more than plaster bases that are perishable. It has the marked advan- 
tages of reducing the fire risk and resisting rust and rot. It is the modern wall foundation for 
interior plaster work and exterior stucco construction. Ask your architect. 


1 Every one of you men and women who are thinking about a new 
|| home will be interested in our book on practical homebuilding. It is 
1} not a mere treatise on Kno-Burn Metal Lath. It covers the whole 
/ subject of homebuilding from the sort of site to choose clear through to 
the finishing touches. 


Send 10c for postage and wrapping and ask for Booklet 609. 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 


960 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 


In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Month] 
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+ Indoors Or Out, There’s 


Lasting Satisfaction In 


BERRY. 
OTHERS’ 
VARNISHES 


Lasting satisfaction, permanent beauty, 
durability that defies wear and weather— 
these qualities are assured by Berry Brothers’ 
Varnishes, whether they be used to finish 
floors, interior woodwork, a front door or a 
yacht. 


For 56 years the House of Berry Brothers 
has been making varnishes that satisfy. No 
matter what your finishing needs, you should 
know more about Berry Brothers’ Varnishes— 
especially these three celebrated products: 
Luxeberry White Enamel—Unequalled for white 
interior finishing—stairs, hallways, bathrooms, as well 


as white furniture. Gives a rich, lustrous surface of ex- 
ceptional beauty. A white enamel that stays white. 


Liquid Granite—A floor varnish whose name suggests 
its wonderful durability. Gives a beautiful finish, un- 
affected by wear or water. The best known and most 
widely used of all varnishes. 


Luxeberry Spar (It’s Waterproof) —So called be- 
cause originally used for marine work —for masts, spars, 
decks and hulls of boats. Now widely employed for all 
kinds of outdoor finishing exposed to the weather. Will 
not turn white, and it never checks nor cracks. 


Ask your dealer about these products or write direct to us 


ERRY BROTHERG 
lorld's Largest Varnish Makers 


Factories—Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 
San Francisco, California 


Established 1858 Branchesin Principal Cities of the World 
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Issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
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cctr 0 romans Sra tere nan a 
TRUST COM! 


Why Experienced Travelers 
Carry ‘“A.B.A.” Cheques 


Because “A.B.A.’’ Cheques are the only travelers’ cheques 
issued by banks under authority of the American Bankers 
Association; the only travelers’ cheques that can be ac- 
cepted, under the law, for United States Customs duties. 











In writing to advertisers please 


HEY are accepted exactly $10, $20, $50and $100, each cheque 
like currency by hotels, rail- engraved with its exact exchange 


way and steamship lines gen- 
erally, and by the best shops, in 
every civilized country. They will 
be cashed for tourists without 
charge by over 50,000 banks 
throughout the world. 


They are safe to carry because 
your counter-signature (which 
identifies you) is required to make 
them good and because they may 
be replaced if lost or stolen. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are issued in 


value in foreign moneys. They 
are engraved on counterfeit-proof 
paper, with every safeguard known 
to modern banking, and are pro- 
tected against crooks by the William 
J. Burns Detective Agency. 

Of all the various forms of travel 
funds, experienced travelers have 
found “A.B.A.” Cheques the most 
convenient, economical and satis- 
factory. They will make your 
money matters easy and safe in 
any part of the world. 


Be sure that you get 


‘Association. 


Z . B.A’ 3: Cheques 


Get them at your Bank 
Ask for descriptive booklet. If your own bank ts 
not yet supplied with “‘A.B.A.’’ Cheques, write 
us for the booklet and for information as to where 
the cheques may be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


mention SUNSET 


New York City 


, The Pacific Monthly 
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‘ey your friends know what 
Holeproof Hosiery saves 

for you. Show them 
the ‘‘style’’—let them feel the 
““comfort.”’ 


For every-day wear, travel, or ex- 


ercise; for business men who walk a 
great deal; for strenuous children; for 
women who want sty with more 


than a day’s wear——Holeproof is the 
logical hosiery. 


Get the lightest, sheerest weights 
if you want them. Six pairs of Hole- 
proof will wear half a year without 
holes or tears. That is guaranteed. 


Tell Your Friends About 
Holeproof 


If any of the six pairs fail in that 
time we will replace them with new 
hose free. 


See if there is a single wanted 
hosiery advantage that you do not find 
in Holeproofs. 


The genuine Holeproof is sold in 
your town. Write for the dealers’ 
names. We ship direct where no 
dealer is near, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of remittance. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Eng. 


[folepraot ffesicre 


AND CHILDREN 














$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of 
men’s; of women’s and children’s, $2.00 
and up; of infants’ (4 pairs), $1.00. Above 
boxes guaranteed six months. 

$2.0) per box of three pairs of men’s 
SILK HOLEPROOF Socks; or women’s 
SILK Holeproof Stockings, $3.09. Boxes 
of silk guaranteed three months. 





Tfole 


Write for the free book about 
Holeproof Silk Gloves, and 
ask for the name of tne dealer 
who sells them. These are 
the durable stylish gloves 
that every woman has want- 
ed. Made in all sizes, lengths 
and colors. 

(527) 
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The “Baby Grand” 


Let the “Homefolks” Play! 


Open your home to Billiards, the Prince of Entertainers. Play 


the most fascinating, harmless and healthful of indoor games and 
pastimes on a rea/ home billiard table. 

Surprise and delight the entire household by installing the ‘‘ Baby Grand’’—a 
billiard table that will both ornament and magnetize your home. 

No gift compares with the “‘Baby Grand’’ as a source of entertainment. 


The Superb “BABY GRAND” Table 


? hd ° 
World’s Finest Home Entertainer 

Brunswick ‘‘Baby Grand”’ Styles of Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables are made of Mahogany, 
with classic inlaid design. Richly finished. Unexcelled playing qualities. Sizes 3x6, 3}x7, 4x8. 
The illustration at top of page shows one of the “Baby Grands.” 

Brunswick ‘‘Convertible’’ Styles of Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables can be used in any room. 
They serve as handsome Dining Tables, Library Tables or Davenports when not in use for billiard 
playing. Sizes 3x6 and 3}x7. Equal in playing qualities to “Baby Grand.” 


A Year to Pay 


Complete, High-Grade Playing Outfit Free 
Any size or style of table can be purchased on easy terms. We spread the payments over an 
entire year. The price of each table includes complete high-grade Playing Outfit, Cues, Balls, Bridge, 
Rack, Chalk, Assorted Tips, Lightning Cue Clamps, Markers, Cover, Billiard Brush, Rules, Book on 
“How to Play,” ete. 


Fun for a Lifetime—Without Expense 


When you buy a Brunswick table you endow your home with an inexhaustible fund of expenseless 
entertainment. It’s a real economy to own one of these splendid tables. 


{SS SSA SSSA 4a SeS see See 


" The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. ' 
De Luxe Book Free Dept. R.T., 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago # 














I 


3 
4 
5 lease se > > -e color-illustrated book 
Send for our richly illustrated book ‘Billiards —The : sienaahacendaaasiasniemamee smn — 
Home Magnet,” containing pictures, descriptions, Factory 4 “ Billiards The Home Magnet r 
Prices and details of Easy-Purchase Plan. : 
z 8 Name 
The Brunswick -Balke-Collender Co. ! 
Dept. R. T., 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago : — 
II #97) 1 Town State 
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— ‘And you must 
take Sanatogen regularly for 
several weeks’”’ 


HIS urgent advice is given by physicians day by day in every 


civilized land—wherever sufferers from starved nerves and: 


poor digestion seek relief. Thereisa reason for this. Physicians 
know that Sanatogen is a substance capable of supplying the real 
needs of a starved, overwrought nervous system—that it is a scien- 
tific combination of albumen and organic phosphorus—a compound 
eagerly absorbed by the hungry tissues and possessing unique 
tonic and reconstructive qualities. They also know from their 
own observation what Sanatogen has done for others. They have 
watched its revivifying action on persons whose nervous strength 
had been undermined by overwork, worry or disease; they have 
observed how it has infused renewed energy, life and elasticity into 
starved nerves; how it has regenerated the appetite, digestion; in 
short, how wonderfully it has helped to make the human machin- 
ery fit to perform its functions in the most perfect manner. 
There are on file with the owners of Sanatogen no less than 18,000 
letters from practising physicians praising, endorsing, Sanatogen 
Truly a magnificent monument to the value of this food-tonic. 
But no less impressive is the enthusiastic testimony of patients 
themselves. Men and women in the forefront of human endeavor, 
statesmen, prelates, authors, lawyers, have written above their own 
signatures of the wonderful benefits received from Sanatogen 


A new book by Elbert Hubbard, FREE 


A new book, “Health in the Making,” by Elbert Hubbard, in his attrac- 
tive manner and style, filled with his shrewd philosophy together with 
capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment, will be sent free 
for the asking. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in 3 sizes from $1.00. 


The Bauer Chemical Company 
30-N Irving Place, NEW YORK 


Sanatogen received the Grand Prize at the International Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913 


Prof. C. A. Ewald, 


of Berlin University, Doctor honoris 
causa, University of Maryland, 
states in his contribution on “Ty- 
pies abdominalis”’: 


“T can say that I have used Sanat- 
ogen in a great number of cases (that 
is, in those disturbances of metabolism 
which were mainly of a nervous or 
neurasthenic origin) and have obtained 
excellent results.” 


Prof. Thomas B. Stillman, 

M.S., Ph.D., 
the well-known research chemist, 
New York, writes: 

“‘The chemical union of the constitu- 
ents of Sanatogen i is a true one, repre- 
sentative of the highest skill in the for- 
mation of a product containing phos- 
phorus in the organic phosphate con- 
dition, and so combined that diges- 
tion and assimilation of Sanatogen are 
rendered complete with the greatest 
ease.” 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., 

the eminent novelist-statesman, 

writes from London: 

“‘Sanatogen is to my mind a true 
food-tonic, feeding the nerves, increas- 
ing the energy, and giving fresh v igor 
to the overworked body and mind.” 


Colonel Henry Watterson, 

the famous Editor, writes: 

“T feel I owe it to truth to state 
that I have made a thorough trial of 
Sanatogen and that I have found i 
most efficacious and beneficent. I do 
not think I could have recovered my 
vitality, as I have done, without this 
Sanatogen operating equally upon the 
digestive organs and nerve centers. 


Arnold Bennett, 

the famous novelist, writes: 

“The tonic effect of Sanatogen on 
me is simply wonderful.” 
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“This is the Best 


Underwear we 










Every Dealer 


well versed in men’s 
wear hold: Cooper-of-Bennington 
Spring-Needle Underwear in highest 
esteem. HeknowsCooper-of-Bennington 
invented and makes the machines that knit 
this beautiful, springy fabric and that for 
nearly forty years he has been gaining an 
efficiency in manufacturing Spring-Needle 
Underwear that has never been equaled. 
Take home a suit of the 


Original Spring-Needle 
Knit Underwear 
Made by Cooper-of-Bennington 


and get the expert opinion of your wife, or mother, 


can buy 


Made in light, 
medium and 
winter weights; 
shirts, drawers, 
union suits— 
with the genu- 
ine Closed 
Crotch, licensed 
under the origi- 
nal patent, No. 
973200. Styles, 
fabrics and 
prices to meet 
every demandof 
the discriminat- 
ing dresser. If 
your dealerdoes 
not carry them 
in stock, tell him 
to get them from 


Wilaovbres 





or sister. She knows fabrics almost instinctively. She may not know that Cooper-of-Benning- 
ton is known in the underwear world as the master craftsman, or that Cooper-of-Benning- 
ton sets the high standard of quality for the entire trade. She will know at first sight and feel 
that this underwear is unexcelled in fineness and luxury of softness and that it will wash beau- 
tifully. Cut out this trade mark and paste it in your memo book for reference. Look for 
Cooper-of-Bennington Spring-Needle Underwear in the best men’s stores and departments. 


e 9 
Sole Distributors 


Chicago 
528-536 S. 5th Ave. 


Louisville Paris , 
225-226 Tyler Bldg. 28 Rue de Trevise 


New York 
218-220 Fifth Ave. 


St. Louis 
1021 Washington Ave. 


























V4 Top Stick 


Greater Convenience—Greater Economy 


Your fingers do not touch the soap. You 
grasp it by the metal cap in which the stick 
is firmly fastened, rub it gently over the 
face, which has previously been moistened, 
and then return the Shaving Stick to its 
nickeled container. 

The Holder-Top permits you to use the 
stick down to the last available bit with 
perfect ease and convenience. 


THREE OTHER FORMS OF 
THE SAME GOOD QUALITY 











Williams’ Shaving Stick Rines¢-Cover 

Williams’ Shaving Powder Winget Sover 

Williams’ Shaving Cream (in tubes) 

A sample of any one of these four shaving preparations 

will be sent postpaid for 4 cents in stamps. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


WILLIAMS’ JERSEY CREAM SOAP 
and our other Toilet soaps have the same softening, creamy, emollient 
qualities that have made Williams’ Shaving Soaps so famous. 
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HoLlvoeR TOP SHAVING STICK 




















